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of HERE’S enough of this best sort of 

longleaf we want for our slow burn- 
ing type of factory construction, but the 
trouble is we can’t get it under your present 
grading rules unless we take a lot of poor 
stuff along with it. If the lumbermen of 
the country will adopt these new rules we 
will be sure of getting the kind of good 
longleaf we want, and we will cheerfully pay 
a generous bonus over and above the present 
market price, and the lumbermen will be 
able to get just as much for the rest as they 
are getting for the whole of it today.” 


—Fred J. Hoxie, engineer and special inspector Associated Fac- 


tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. See pages 30, 31, 32 
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66” PHOSE fellows out at Madison are 

working along exactly the right 
lines. They are trying to put lumber on a 
commercial basis like brick and concrete, so 
that you will know just what you are to get 
when you specify lumber.” 


—Fred J. Hoxie. See pages 30, 31, 32. 








ee OST Accounting a Necessary Fea- 
ture of Association Work’—Address 
delivered by R. B. Goodman before North 

Carolina Pine Association. 
—See Pages 34, 35. 








AILROAD officials and hardwood man- 

ufacturers will meet in Memphis, April 

7, at instance of Southern Hardwood Traffic 

Association, to discuss plans for settling 
rate problems. 





—See Page 50. 








BRITISH Government buyer has con- 

tracted for the entire output of a large 
Maine spruce mill. The New England 
railroads are expected to buy large quanti- 
ties of lumber shortly for long-postponed 
improvements and extensions. 


—Boston Correspondence. See Page 63. 








ONTRACTS for new construction 

placed in New England during the 
week ending March 17 amounted to $3,843,- 
000, a gain of more than 105 percent over 
the total of $1,867,000 for the corresponding 
week of 1914, and a gain of more than 44 
percent over the total of $2,664,000 for the 
same week in 1913. 


—Boston Correspondence. 


[oo 7 ome Fame | 


NITED States Supreme Court affirms 

decree of lower court in “Charter 
Parties” case, holding that the Spanish War 
tax on such instruments was illegal. De- 
cision raises interesting question affecting 
Panama Canal tolls. 


—See Page 42. 








a the cost of doing busi- 
ness discussed by retail 
lumber dealers. 


prominent 


—See Page 41. 





TATISTICAL Report from 190 Mills of 
Cut and Shipments of Yellow Pine, com- 
piled by Southern Pine Association. 


—See Page 28. 
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No. 519—White Ash. Oak Stained. 


All White Ash 
Veneered Door 


A VENEERED door that will not check, 
with a satiny appearance; even in color, 
clear and white with a figure that offers new 
possibilities for finishing in the natural and a 
rare originality when stained in oak. So dif- 
ferent from the ordinary brown or northern 
ash and the so-called Calico ash (which i 

elm) that there is no comparison. A beauty 
if made in slab doors. 
















Made in Standard 
Designs and Sizes 


HE white ash we use in these doo 

comes from our southern timber and }. 
cut in our own veneer plant. This gives u 
an advantage in manufacturing cost which, 
we propose dividing with you. ‘Truly, here is 
a big value door — one you cannot afford t 
overlook if you want something to stimulate 
trade. Why not put them in now ¢ 


If you can stand a surprise consult your regular jobber or send us list of sizes for either stock 
designs or designs from architect’s specifications and we'll quote you by return mail. 


Hardwood Products Company, 


The World’s Leading Red Gum Door Specialists. 


CHICAGO OFFICE : 909 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
JOHN W. ANDERSON, Manager. 


Neenah, Wisconsin. 


OCTAVIUS LEON, Manager. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 








anurac cture 114 Differen; 
se a A List of Bargains “Meg. 


for Prompt Shipment: 


48,000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 

60, ‘000’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
12,000’ 13-16 x 2%” Clear Birdseye Maple Flooring. 
60, ,000’ 13-16 x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
65.000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Beech Flooring. 

30.000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 
66.000’ 3-8 x2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
65,000’ 3-8 x 1%” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
95, ed 3-8x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
14,000’ 3-8 x 1” Selects + White Oak Fig. 
x 


f) Select Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
Pe 


Beech, Birch and O 


‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 
in its manufacture insures 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices. 
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What the Panama Canal Has Been 
Doing. 


The record of the first six months’ operation of the 
Panama Canal, which ended February 14, shows some 
interesting facts. It had been feared that coastwise 
vessels would be handicapped by a lack of balance in 
eastbound and westbound trade. Quite generally the 
supposition seemed to be that the lumber and sugar 
trafic from the Pacific to the Atlantic could not be 
balanced by any sort of traffic westbound. As a matter 
o! fact the cargo tonnage eastbound for the first six 
niouths was 499,439 tons and the westbound traffic 
%3,272 tons. These figures are for cargo tonnage and 
» not represent the registered vessel tonnage. 

Of course the war has upset all calculations as to the 
use of the canal by foreign countries and by the United 
States in its foreign trade, yet the total eastbound ton- 
lage in the six months was 1,340,625 cargo tons and the 

‘stbound was 1,026,619 cargo tons, the discrepancy 
‘ing aceounted for chiefly in the trade between our 
acifie coast and Europe, between South America and 
e United States and Europe and between our Atlantic 
ast and the Orient. 

Shipments of lumber during that period amounted to 
1,078 tons, all but 600 tons from the west coast of 
orth America; and of the 55,478 tons shipped from 
‘est to east all but 6,891 tons (from Nanaimo, B. C.) 
ere shipped from the Pacific ports of the United States. 

The tolls levied during the six months’ period 
mounted to $2,126,832, in addition to which was $11,- 
10,69 collected on barges prior to August 15. The six prin- 

ipal commodities shipped through the canal in order 
f their tonnage were grain, nitrates, coal, refined petro- 
eum products, lumber, and cotton. These six together 
nade up about one-third of all goods shipped. 











Conlin of ae ‘Tibaws Foon 
the Engineering Viewpoint. 


In the issue of March 13 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published an interesting article by Howard F. Weiss, 
director of the Forest Products Laboratory, upon the 
physical factors of yellow pine determining its strength. 
Mr. Weiss advanced the iconoclastic statement that the 
number of rings to the inch has nothing to do with the 
strength of the timber, and that this depends entirely 
upon its density. Its density in turn depends upon the 
proportion of dense or summer wood to weak or spring 
wood, although summer wood itself to some extent 
varies in density, and therefore in strength. 

Mr. Weiss’ conclusions in his article are reviewed at 
considerable length in this issue on pages 30 and 31, 
by Fred J. Hoxie, engineer of the inspection depart- 
ment of the Associated Factory Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, and this interview is accompanied by some very 
interesting photomicrographs of wood structure, all 
taken from various portions of the same piece of tim- 
ber, with the possible exception of Figure 7. 

Mr. Hoxie has gone to considerable length in ex- 
plaining the practical engineering application of the 
facts stated by Mr. Weiss. He shows how the some- 
what difficult mathematical formula originated by Mr. 
Newlin, of the Forest Service, and given in Mr. Weiss’ 
paper, may be somewhat simplified in actual computa- 
tion, and shows furthermore that this formula is chiefly 
for the use of the engineer or architect in determining 
the density required for his purpose. The necessary 
dry weight per cubic foot to fulfill the requirements 
will then be specified, and the mill inspector will work 
to this minimum. 

Mr. Hoxie also makes the point that it is as easy 
to determine the relative thickness of dark and light 
rings by visual inspection as it is to determine the 
number of rings to the inch and that this is merely a 
matter of experience and practice which an inspector 
can readily acquire. 

These new ideas are somewhat revolutionary. The 
grading of structural timbers evolved from formless 





THE OPTIMIST. 
[By Walt Mason. ] 

The optimist is one who knows that life has 
many kind of woes; he doesn’t say for our 
relief that there is no such thing as grief. He 
doesn’t whoop around and swear that there is 
no such thing as care. 

The ‘‘sunshine’’ fakirs talk that way, and 
bore the world from day to day. 

The optimist who saws the wood knows life 
has much that isn’t good; he doesn’t fool him- 
self with bunk, nor try to gold-plate pewter 
junk; he doesn’t say that black is white, or 
see a dozen moons at night. He sees conditions 
as they are, yet ties his wagon to a star. 

Progressiveness his watchword is; it animates 
his life and biz. If times are dull and business 
slack, he doesn’t weep and wail ‘‘Alack!’’ His 
mind is stored with useful facts which help and 
guide him in his acts, and so he knows just 
what to do to keep his trade from falling 
through. A hundred useful hints he’s read and 
he has kept them in his head and he can draw 
on that supply when business seems to wish to 
die. For knowledge is the stuff that wins; it 
beats all optimistic grins. Most any gent can 
smile and smile when things jog on in splendid 
style; most any gent can sing and dance when 
he has rubles in his pants; but when all things 
are going wrong the unread critter cans his 
song and pulls his hair and wags his ears and 
says this is a vale of tears. 

When things are going doubly wrong the op- 
timist then looms up strong—the optimist who 
stores his mind with all the knowledge he can 
find. 

He read the journal of his trade; through 
every page he liked to wade; he kept his copies 
in a file to con them in the afterwhile. And 
there he found a thousand thoughts which surely 
hit a thousand spots; suggestions for that trade 
of his and helps for his specific biz. And 
though the trade may not just hum these things 
back to his memory come and while the other 
chaps are sore he’s doing better than before. 

The lumberman who tries this plan will never 
be an also ran. 

(Copyright, 1915, M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 











dies in the ring rule idea expressed in three rules of 
different wording but alike in principle. Before lum- 
bermen have-really become accustomed to the applica 
tion of these ring rules it is discovered that they 
have not got at the heart of the matter and that an 
entirely different although no more difficult method of 
determining the density and the resultant strength and 
durability of structural timber of southern pine is both 
necessary and available. 

Just what manufacturers’ association will be first 
to take this advanced step is still a matter of con 
jecture, but some movement in this direction may be 
confidently looked for in the near future, if the manu 
facturers of lumber are as wide awake in this particu 
lar as are the engineers interested in the structural 
uses of timber. 
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Are Canal Tolls a Burden on Export 
Traffic? 


This week the United States Supreme Court con- 
firmed the decree of the lower court holding that the 
Spanish war tax on ‘‘charter parties’’ was illegal, as 
reported on page 42 of this issue. Justice Hughes, 
who delivered the opinion, took the broad ground that 
the constitutional provision reading ‘‘No tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State’’ ex- 
tends to a stamp tax on export bills of lading or on 
foreign bills of exchange. The Court seems to interpret 
this provision of the constitution to mean that exports 
shall be free from any governmental imposition and 
that ‘‘the inhibition extends to any subterfuge which 
Congress may take to get revenue out of exports,’’ and 
that in the opinion of the Court it would be illegal in 
Congress to require exporters to take out licenses. 

This decision has led some lawyers to the conclusion 
that the Court has given such a broad interpretation 
to Section 9, Article 1, of the constitution that it can 
be used for an attack on the constitutionality of the 
Panama Canal tolls act; for in this view the imposi- 
tion of tolls on ships passing through the canal when 
laden with goods for export would amount to a gov- 
ernmental burden. 

Without assuming such legal knowledge as to dispute 
the conclusions of the eminent legal authorities our 
Washington correspondent has in mind, we may be 
permitted to question their conclusions and to suggest 
another view of the matter. This view of Justice 
Hughes’ decision, if carried to its logical extent, would 
prevent the Government from making any charges 
whatsoever in the way of harbor dues or fees of any 
description on vessels carrying American goods to for- 
eign ports, no matter whether these vessels were of 
American or foreign registry. 

It seems reasonable enough to assume the Panama 
Canal to be offered by the United States as a facility 
of commerce, to be used or not as vessel owners may 
choose. This canal has been built at great expense 
and is operated at the cost of $20,000,000 a year and 
the Government simply makes a charge, equal to all, 
for its use.. To demand pay for a money saving serv- 
ice rendered would not seem to be a burden upon ex- 
port trade. It is difficult for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN to see how any reasonable interpretation of the 
decision of the Court concerning the stamp tax on 
export bills of lading etc., which is purely a tax and 
is compensation for no service, could be extended to 
eharges for a trade facility like the canal. 





Frank Statements of Canadian Lum- 
berman About International Trade. 


So interdependent are the lumber interests of Canada 
and the United States, and so direct is the effect of 
conditions of the one country upon the other, that the 
lumbermen of each section who are doing more than a 
local business are interested in affairs in the others. 
Some interesting comments as to conditions in the Brit- 
ish Northwest, especially those of British Columbia, 
were made in an address by J. O. Cameron at a recent 
meeting of British Columbia lumbermen, printed in part 
on page 32 of this issue. 

Speaking regarding their export trade, he said: ‘‘The 
export mills of British Columbia would be able to op- 
erate quite satisfactorily if they could sell their output 
at an average price of $15 a thousand. The prices be- 
ing obtained for orders undertaken at present will not 
exceed $11 a thousand as an average.’’ This statement 
will apply equally well to the fir exporters of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The average of $11 a thousand quoted 
by Mr. Cameron is very close to that secured by Ameri- 
can exporters, although the latter seem to have better 
suecess in selling abroad even in British colonia] mar- 
kets than do the British Columbia operators. Of course, 
Canada has been much harder hit by the war than has 
the United States, although it is a little difficult to see 
why it should especially affect the export trade of the 
west coast. 

The vessel situation is a serious one, and regarding 
this point Mr. Cameron said: ‘‘Mr. Neil Neilson, trade 
commissioner for New South Wales, was in Victoria 
last week offering to buy a cargo of lumber for his 
Government if any British Columbia mill would quote him 
a base price of 90 shillings per 1,000 feet c. i. f. Sydney. 
All the mills and the Government went to work on the 
offer, and after the most strenuous efforts failed utterly. 
Lately it has been almost impossible to secure charters 
on anything like reasonable terms.’’ 

Lumbermen of British Columbia are looking forward 
to the development of a substantial market for their 
product on the Atlantic eoast of the United States. 
Mr. Cameron made the statement that ‘‘New York city, 
alone, uses annually three times as much lumber as all 
the sawmills in British Columbia could produce.’’ The 
gentleman evidently referred to the surplus after the 
Canadian domestic and export demands are satisfied and 
especially of ‘‘side’’ lumber, for he went on to say 
that ‘‘the market is now open via the Panama Canal, 
and by persistent effort large quantities of side lumber 
will be sold. That market, too, will take millions of 
feet of the low grade limber for packing crates etc., 
and also large quantities of our clears for finishing.’’ 

British Columbia is justified in anticipating as large 
a share of the Atlantic coast lumber trade in north 
Pacific coast products as it cares to go after as soon as 
the vessel market gets back to normal. Colonel Blethen, 
publisher of the Seattle Times, is quoted in an interview 
with a New Orleans paper as saying: ‘‘By denying free 
tolls for American ships through the Panama Canal 


President Wilson practically killed the coastwise ship- 
ping business between the Atlantic and Pacific. A ship 
from Vancouver can come into Seattle, load lumber and 
carry it through the eanal to Atlantic ports $3 per 
thousand feet cheaper than American ships can move it.’’ 

Colonel Blethen was not exact in that statement, for 
the trade between the two coasts of the United States, 
though confined by our coastwise laws to vessels of 
American registry, will be large in any event; but the 
denial of free tolls will prove a severe blow even if it 
does not kill the intercoastal trade in commodities in 
which Canada or Mexico can compete, for in an open 
vessel market Vancouver will undoubtedly be able to 
ship lumber to our Atlantic ports $3 a thousand cheaper 
than lumber could be shipped from Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor or the Columbia River to the same American 
Atlantie ports, for reasons pretty well understood. 
Colonel Blethen was wrong, however, if he meant that 
British ships from Vancouver could carry lumber from 
Seattle to our Atlantic ports. That traffic is absolutely 
prohibited by our maritime laws. 

In one matter, however, Mr. Cameron is able to con- 
gratulate his fellow lumbermen—that is the present com- 
petition situation as between the United States and 
Canada. He said: 


Since the duty has been removed from lumber going into the 
United States we have the great markets of that country open 
to us, and as long as the war duty is kept in force in Canada 
we shall have a much better chance to sell in our domestic 
markets. ‘The 714 percent duty now in force is having a very 
depressing effect on the importation of lumber from the mills 
in Washington. We are already beginning to feel the effects 
of this small duty. 

The speaker might have gone further and called at- 
tention to the beneficial effects to Canada of the ante- 
war tariff policy of the Dominion. The old Canadian 
tariff assessed a 25 percent ad valorem duty against 
all lumber dressed, or worked on more than one side, 
coming into the Dominion. That barred out a great deal 
of lumber and assured that dressed products of such 
American lumber as was needed in Canada should be 
worked by the planing mills in the Dominion. The war 
duty not only imposed a 7% percent duty on all forest 
products that have been previously admitted free but it 
added 7% percent to the old duty of 25 percent, so 
that now dressed products going into the Dominion will 
have to pay a duty of 32% percent, which of course is 
practically prohibitive. 

It should be remarked that the 714 percent duty on 
lumber is substantially equivalent to the old Dingley 
tariff bill of $1.25 a thousand tariff on rough lumber 
imported into the United States. That was not pro- 
hibitive by any means, but it kept out a large amount 
of low grade material and was of substantial advantage 
to American producers who were in competition with 
Canadian lumber. 

Canada looks after its business interests, while the 
United States looks after hers with a ‘‘reverse english.’’ 
We do not anticipate that the new or increased duties 
on forest products enforced by the Dominion will pro- 
duce much revenue—probably none at all—but they 
certainly will hold the home markets for the home mills. 


- 





American Merchant Marine in Foreign 
Commerce. 


The Nation’s Business is the organ of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America and its 
issues always contain much of importance to the busi- 
ness of the country. That of March 15 is devoted largely 
to shipping and export matters. Of the seventeen titles 
in the table of contents the following are noted: Gov- 
ernment Ownership of Merchant Vessels, Foreign Trade 
Development, American Shipbuilding Industry, Registry 
of Foreign-Built Ships, Navigation Law and Regulation, 
Commerce and the New Coast Guard, The Seamen’s Act, 
The Movement of Foreign Trade, Commercial Organiza- 
tions and Foreign Trade, and Foreign Trade Education. 

These subjects, all handled by experts, are on the 
present status of our merchant marine, of our foreign 
trade, and of legislation affecting them. Together they 
form a compendium of information on these subjects. 

Conservatism is shown by these articles. One of them 
cautions business men against accepting without question 
the idea that the extraordinary demand for American 
tonnage resulting from the war will necessarily have 
any permanent effect upon the control of ocean carrying 
marine. One of the writers says: ‘‘Shippers realize 
that shortly after the conclusion of the war there will 
be released, undoubtedly, the enormous tonnage now 
either commandeered by the naval authorities of the 
Allies or withdrawn from trade in order to evade capture. 
This will inevitably drive a large part of American ton- 
nage, at present engaged in oversea trade, back to the 
coasting and lake trade. This is apt to result in an 
oversupply of tonnage and a cessation of building.’’ 

In a measure this will be compensated for by the 
needed addition to our deep sea coastwise fleet, for up 
to this time the supply of vessels of American registry 
suitable for intercoastal traffic through the Panama 
Canal has been inadequate. 

In an analysis of navigation laws and regulations it is 
pointed out that there are some fundamental reasons not 
lying in them which have practically barred us from 
competition with other nations in commerce on the high 
seas. Wise reforming of the laws may help, but here is 
a statement which has to do with fundamentals: 

Prior to the passage of the Seamen’s Bill two primary causes 
have kept our foreign merchant marine down. The first of 
these is a matter of economic conditions which has determined 
the scale of seamen’s wages and the cost of ship construction 
in this country. Rapid industrial expansion, cheap land, high 
standards of living and numerous contributory causes have 
created such a condition. 





So long as our cost of living, our rate of wages and 
our general industrial system and activities are main- 
tained as they have been most men will prefer employ- 
ment on land to employment in our merchant marine at 
the wages necessary to enter successfully competition with 
the merchant fleets of other countries. 





Genius of a Great Industry Has Gone 
to Rest. 


In 1874 an 18-year old boy was compelled to leave an 
academy where he was preparing for Harvard College, 
on account of failing eyesight. A few years later he 
succeeded in getting a knowledge of mechanical en- 
gineering at Stevens Institute of Technology, after hav- 
ing worked for a while as gang boss for the Midvale 
Steel Company, of Philadelphia. 

This man died in Philadelphia on last Sunday of 
pneumonia at the age of 59, with a reputation of hav- 
ing effected a stupendous conservation and reform of 
industrial wastes of both labor and materials beyond 
any previous conception or imagination. 

This man was Frederick Winslow Taylor, the father 
of ‘‘scientific management’’ and inventor of the mod- 
ern high speed steel which has had its chief usefulness 
in metal eutting trades, but which is also now uni- 
versally used for modern thin knives for high speed 
wood planers and similar machines. 

Taylor’s method of scientific management involved 
complete reorganization of the plant in which it was 
introduced, and this was accomplished successfully and 
with notable results in many metal working plants. As 
far as is known the complete Taylor system has never 
been introduced in any lumber manufacturing plant 
or indeed in any plant working entirely or chiefly in 
wood. His ideas, however, have gone far beyond his 
own personal method of application and may be said 
in one form or another to have permeated the entire 
industrial world. 





Business Friendship a Promoter of 
Peace Abroad. 


The personal relationships arising in trade, the con- 
tact between seller and buyer, if both seller and buyer 
be, as they usually are, both kindly ard fair, build up 
first acquaintance and then friendship. This is ex- 
emplified in the international lumber trade. 

The United States has become a great lumber ex- 
porting nation, or rather it contains an enormous num 
ber of individuals, firms and corporations engaged in 
exporting lumber. These transactions involve billions 
of feet of forest products and millions of dollars, rep- 
resenting many thousands of separate transactions 
each of which is more or less individual. On the whole 
this business has been honestly conducted in a friendly 
way and with happy results. And these individual 
transactions have built up individual acquaintances, 
many of which have resulted in friendships. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which stands in so con 
siderable a degree for the lumbermen of the United 
States, has its friends all around the world—people 
who subscribe for it and read it, and have come to look 
upon it not merely as a means of information but as 
furnishing the link between them and the friendly 
relationships established in this country. These mutual 
acquaintances—friendships—are truely international, 
and hundreds of American lumbermen have such re- 
lationships in England, France, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria and other countries, whether directly concerned in 
the present conflict or not. 

So it seems appropriate that American lumbermen 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should extend sympathy 
to their unfortunate brethren in other countries. Here 
we feel the back-wash of the war—we are discom- 
moded, our trade is interfered with, our prosperity in 
lumber lines lessened. But, after all, we are in quiet 
waters compared with those in the other lands with 
which we have had most to do. 

There the men we know, the friends we have made 
in our dealings together, are suffering in every way pos- 
sible for men to suffer—in business, which under such 
circumstances seems after all a minor thing, and per- 
sonally through loss of life. Many of them, themselves, 
are in the trenches or in command of forces in the 
field. Some, perhaps many, have died. All have lost 
sons, or brothers or friends. 

We are ashamed that some of us peevishly complain 
of our own petty troubles, and we wish to forget them 
and extend fraternal sympathy to our friends of the 
lumber trade abroad. So grasping the hand of the 
German of Hamburg, or the Englishman of Liverpool, 
perhaps our regard and sympathy for each may help to 
bring them together. Perhaps it is this appreciation 
and sympathy of the people of a great neutral nation 
like the United States for the sufferers on both sides 
of the great conflict that may be one of the potent 


’ influences in the final restoration of peace and friend- 


ship between those now posed as enemies. 

It is written in that Book revered in all the nations, 
‘“No man liveth to himself alone.’’ When the obses- 
sion of war is lifted men must again meet in business 
contact, and they will the sooner learn to meet as 
friends, if mutual friends shall serve as the magnet 
of cohesion. ; 

The lumbermen of the United States in the presence 
of the tragedy now unrolling before their eyes are 
moved not only by broad human sympathy but by 
their intimate and friendly relationships before de- 
scribed, and their hope is that out of this chaos may 
come a new creation of human brotherhood that shall 
be closer and stronger and fairer than ever before. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


PILING OF LUMBER TO PREVENT WARPING. 


In a recent issue you ask for information in regard to pil- 
ug dimension to keep it from warping while seasoning. I 
m working in the yard of the Potlatch Lumber Company 
nd have had some opportunity to observe various methods of 
jandling fir, larch and white pine dimension. The following 
wractice I believe is general throughout the West: 

Fir and larch are piled green, two pieces in a layer. They 
ire seldom kiln-dried. White pine is piled singly—can not 
ve piled double because it will stain: 5-, 6- and 8-quarter 
white pine is almost always kiln-dried. This method puts 
ibout 10,000 more feet in the average pile height. The 
taining, if any, is not serious, and is not considered a defect 
yy the graders. The dimension (2x4, 2x6, 2x8 etc.) is kept 
from warping except for a very little on the very top layers 
f the pile. 

There is one disadvantage, or better, shortcoming. The 
jimension has a tendency to check because it is kept from 
warping. However, I have looked for that myself and have 
talked to older and more experienced men, and they agree 
that this cracking and checking is less than where the 
dimension is piled singly, and, further, the dimension piled 
singly will crack still more if it has to go through a planer 
(on account of being cupped, or warped). 

In regard to labor in piling, I am not able to give you a 
definite statement as to difference in cost or time required 
to pile singly or doubly. On 2x4 the green lumber pilers say 
that they make money because they usually take two pieces 
at a time, and when they pile double they only have to stoop 
over once or drop, the same as one piece of lumber. 

I have seen these same men piling 2xS8—12-16, taking two 
at a time, but I do not know how long they could stand it. 

You might write the Potlatch Lumber Company about the 
handling of white pine: I believe you could get some good 
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METHOD OF PILING LUMBER TO PREVENT WARPING. 


information from its officers. The company is certainly very 
progressive and its methods are being inspected and copied 
by men who come here from all over the country.—JOoHN W. 
YouNG, Elk River, Ida. 


[From the pencil sketches sent by the correspondent 
the pen and ink sketch herewith has been developed, 
showing one corner of a pile of 2x4s. It is different 
from the ordinary method of piling in that two pieces 
are piled together, one upon the other, separating every 
tier of cross sticks, or, to put it the other way, a set 
of cross sticks is used only on every alternate tier of 
the pile. 

This may answer very nicely for the piling for sea- 
soning purposes of such kinds of wood as are practi- 
cally free from stain. 

The liability of lumber to check, especially at the 
ends, has very little to do with its tendency to warp. 
If a piece of dimension tends to warp but is pre- 
vented from so doing by external forces, a certain 
amount of shearing action is set up, but this is not 
usually the stress which causes checking. Checking 
at the ends is usually caused by the wood drying out 
more rapidly at the end than at a little distance back 
and consequently shrinking faster, which naturally 
causes the fibers to pull apart from each other. The 
placing of cross sticks close to the end usually tends to 
lessen the amount of such checking by tending to hold 
the end in a compressed condition.—Ep1rTor. ] 


ESTIMATED PRICES ON HOUSE PLANS. 


Referring to the prices which are shown in connection 
with your cuts of dwelling houses, we write to ask in what 
manner this cost price was determined. We have in mind 
the use of a number of these cuts and believe also that it 
may be to our advantage to publish the cost of the 
completed building. Unless the figures which you show 
are absolutely dependable it will be necessary for us to buy 
the plans for all the buildings which we advertise through 
your cuts and have an estimate made in order that our 
price may be in line with an amount for which we would 
care to furnish the material. 


|To set a satisfactory estimate price upon a house 
plan is very difficult, even though, as is the ease with 
inany of our plans, houses have already been built from 
them and the exact data are available. It is, however, 
well known that on a given plan for a given house in a 
given location the bids of various contractors will often 
vary from each other for the construction of the com- 
pleted house by 25 percent or even more. 

In the house plans published, as are those of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for the service of readers over 
a wide area of territory, there will also be a considerable 
variation in the local unit prices on both labor and 
materials. The price of lumber at consuming points 
is largely made up of transportation cost and, of course, 
varies with the distance from the usual sources of supply. 

The estimated prices published by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN in connection with its house plans are merely 
to give a rough idea, and if any retail dealer using and 


advertising these plans wishes to be conservative in the 
matter it might be well to mention a range of price 
somewhat thus: Where an estimated cost of $2,800 is 
mentioned, say in the advertisement ‘‘This house can 
be built, complete with plumbing but not heating or 
lighting fixtures, at about $2,800 to $3,500, dependent 
upon the wishes of the owner as to finish, hardware ete.’’ 

If this is not deemed advisable and extreme accuracy 
as applied to local conditions is desired it would, of 
course, be better to have the plans reéstimated precisely 
as would be done if a customer should bring in a set of 
such plans for an estimate. Some dealers may think 
it more desirable to use in their advertisements the 
phrase ‘‘We will furnish the complete lumber bill for 
this house for $—————.’’ 

There is another idea in connection with these house 
plans which the enterprising retail lumberman might 
work out to good advantage. If he does not sell hard- 
ware why not codperate with the hardware dealer? Cer- 
tainly he is not a plumber and he can take the plumber 
into the pool and perhaps also some carpenter or con- 
tractor, unless he is in position where he can not afford 
to play favorites. A joint advertisement could thereby 
be produced featuring the house plan and stating at the 
bottom that ‘‘the lumber for this complete house will 
be furnished by the Lumber Company for 
$—————; the hardware (of a described quality) will 
be furnished complete by the ——————- Hardware 
Company for $ ; John Jones, plumber, will pu 
in the plumbing called for on the plans for $—————’”’ 
and if he does heating work also he can, if desired, 
quote on equipment for furnace heat, or for hot water 
or steam in localities where these superior methods of 
heating are popular. Perhaps the local electrician would 





like to join in with his figures on the electrical work, 
and fixtures of some popular type. The carpenter and 
the painter remain also as possibilities to be considered 
in such a codperative advertisement, the expense of 
which could be equitably divided among all the parties, 
perhaps on the basis of prices quoted for their share 
in the completed house. <A larger and more attractive 
advertisement could be provided in this way, which would 
be of greater service to each of the participants than 
his separate card, and would be much more satisfactory 
to the prospective customer because it would give him 
that information as to the completed cost of the house 
which he must consider in his plans for building.— 
EDITOR. | 


MARKET WANTED FOR PECAN. 

I have fifty large, well formed pecan tree logs from timber 
forty years old. Do you know of anyone using such stock? 

[The pecan hickory is widely known for its nuts, of 
which there are a dozen or more varieties, ranging up 
in quality to the paper bark pecan, which is the basis 
of a great deal of real estate exploitation and of some 
actual profitable cultivation on a commercial scale. The 
wood of the pecan resembles other hickories except, 
unfortunately, in the one quality which makes hickory 
wood valuable—that of strength. Pecan, while hard and 
heavy, is brittle and therefore cuts no particular figure 
as a commercial wood, although this of course is also 
partly due to the comparative rarity of pecan timber of 
saw size. 

For certain turnery purposes, for interior finish and 
for other uses where strength is not a dominant re- 
quirement this timber might be available, but these mar- 
ket possibilities could be revealed only through wide 
and persistent inquiry. If any of our readers know of 
a possible outlet for these pecan logs the information 
will be weleome.—EDITOR. | 





War on Wood-- Exceptional Opportunity Discovered. 


The editorial of this series published in the issue 
of March 13 emphasized the necessity for the compila- 
tion of more accurate and complete statistics of fires 
by municipal fire departments. It was pointed out that 
figures of total fire loss and the classification of build- 
ing in fires giving merely the total number of buildings 
and not the figures of value and loss afforded no adequate 
information bearing upon the causes of fire and their 
prevention; also that Chicago spent over $3,000,000 in 
1913 for the expenses of its fire department in fighting 
fires and that it could well afford to spend $5,000 or even 
$50,000 in providing an efficient study of fires that would 
so analyze them as to show what proportion of the fires 
were most easily preventable, and the proper preventive 
measures to undertake. 

In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN now 
wishes to state another somewhat astonishing fact. This 
fact, it is true, has a bearing local to the city of Chi- 
cago, and yet it is of national importance, because if 
any one city in the United States can be induced to 
compile and supply an adequate analysis of fire statisties 
its good example will in time be universally followed. 
The fact as to Chicago is this: 


The most complete statistics of fires of which any- 
one can conceive or imagine can be produced in 
Chicago with the resources which the city already 
has without a dollar of additional appropriation and 
without the hiring of a single additional man, upon 
a cost no greater than is now involved in a statistical 
compilation which is inaccurate, incomplete and al- 
together worthless from any practical viewpoint. 


That is a somewhat remarkable statement, but it is 
absolutely true. Its explanation lies in the fact that the 
city of Chicago has a complete electrical tabulating ma- 
chine equipment which is being used for statistical pur- 
poses by the health department, the police department, 
the bureau of water, the comptroller’s department and to 
some extent in other fields. This equipment is attached to 
the comptroller’s department but is available to any 
city department that wishes to arrange for its use and 
it has ample reserve equipment for the slight additional 
labor that would be involved in statistics of the fire de- 
partment. The fire department statistics involve less 
than 11,000 unit reports yearly, or about 900 a month. 
This tabulating machine equipment is handling over 
1,000 cards daily for another department. 

For the information of those of our readers who may 
not be familiar with this comparatively modern statistical 
method, the Hollerith tabulating machine is the machine 
upon which the census statistics have been compiled for 
a number of years and it is now being rapidly introduced 
for general statistical and avcounting purposes in the 
commercial field. A square punch card is used, having 
a number of columns of figures, each column beginning 
at the top with a cipher and ending at the bottom with 
a 9, so that each line across the card contains the same 
figures throughout. This ecard, by suitable ruling, is 
divided into fields, each field representing by a numerical 
code such information as it is desirable to tabulate. 
Some of these cards represent merely classification into 
which the cards are to be sorted, while others represent 
quantities that are to be added together after the cards 
shall have been sorted or classified. 

Let us assume that a bunch of cards after punching are 
to be classified according to a certain field in which the 
numbers run from 1 to 99. The bunch is stacked on an 
electric sorting machine with the first, or tens, column of 
that particular field in alignment with the sorting mech- 


anism of the machine. A button is turned and the 
ecards pass through the machine at the rate of 150 a min- 
ute and electric fingers pass over that particular column 
of each card and sort it into a separate box correspond- 
ing with the figure punched upon it, thus separating 
the entire bunch of cards into ten bunches. 

Each of these ten bunches is then run through the sort- 
ing machine, adjusted for the units column and the ten 
cards in each bunch will be separately sorted into the 
ten different drawers so that the cards may now be 
assembled directly into their exact numerical order ac- 
cording to this classification. 

The foregoing shows but one use of the sorting ma- 
chine, to place cards back into their proper numerical 
order after they have become mixed up. Suppose, how- 
ever, that a bunch of such cards representing buildings 
in Chieago fires had in a certain column the figure 8 
assigned to represent buildings located within the fire 
limits and the figure 9 representing buildings outside of 
the fire limits. It is clear that assorting to these two 
figures would at once separate the cards, on which the 
columns of value and loss could then be totaled, show- 
ing a direct comparison upon this division, and thus 
showing what advantage, if any, in fire experience could 
be shown as a result of the fire limits legislation. 

After the cards have been sorted upon the automatic 
sorting machine into the desired classifications each bunch 
is taken to a similarly designed adding machine for the 
totalling of the figures in any desired column or columns. 
Four separate columns may be added simultaneously in 
any desired position. The cards automatically pass 
through the machine; at the end of the run the totals 
are shown upon the separate sets of counters. 

It is obvious that by a combination of these processes 
any desired table of statistics can be produced with no 
more clerical effort than is required for writing the fig- 
ures from the dials into the proper spaces of the table 
itself. 

Another advantage of the system is that the informa- 
tion, when once placed upon the cards by the punching 
system, need not be at once tabulated as a routine meas- 
ure beyond the extent desired. It is immediately avail- 
able at any future time when needed merely by passing 
the ecards again through the machines. 

All that is necessary, therefore, in the Chicago fire 
department in order to effect the establishment of an 
ideally complete statistical system is the designing and 
printing of an improved form of battalion report cover- 
ing the information desired, which might perhaps cost 
$50, and the printing of the corresponding punch ecards 
for the statistical machines, which cost $1 a thousand, 
or $11 for a year’s supply. The subsequent clerical 
labor involved in checking and editing the reports as re- 
ceived would be smaller than that now expended, and it 
would then be necessary only to send these reports to 
the comptroller’s department, which would punch the 
eards and send back the tabulated statistics in the form 
specified. 

The AMERTCAN LUMBERMAN has actively taken up a 
campaign in Chicago to secure this needed change in the 
Chieago fire department. It has compiled an improved 
report form embodying the information which in its 
judgment is essential, ‘and is using every influence to 
secure the adoption of this or a similar system at the 
earliest possible time. It is believed that this will be 
the entering wedge to an improved method of reporting 
fire statistics that will show the actual experience of 
frame buildings in the average of fires as compared with 
other construction, and will thus afford to lumbermen 
an adequate defense against the bitter attacks that are 
grounded only in hysteria and prejudice. 
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General business is considered essentially sound, 
although moving slowly. The business of the country 
as a whole evidently is being carried on under the 
influence of conservation and a determination to go 
forward carefully and safely. Still under even such 
conditions the volume continues fair, as the amount of 
railroad tonnage shows, although it is not as good in 
many lines as six weeks ago and is somewhat below 
the average of last year. A preponderance of the 
lumber business being done continues largely with the 
object of supplying current wants, the turnover being 
on narrow margins with practically nothing done on 
speculation. Adverse weather is largely responsible 
for this condition. The heavy snows and cold weather 
that prevailed in the northern parts of the country 
and the wet weather in the West and Southwest have 
had depressing effect on the lumber business, for they 
have held back the delivery of building material, but 
a pronounced rush in the movement is expected when 
better conditions shall come. In the country at large, 
especially in cities of any pretention to growth, a 
large amount of building is being planned and for two 
months there has been a heavy volume of permits. 
This is taken to mean that a large amount of work 
will be done when the season fairly opens, with a 
resultant heavy call for lumber. Added to this, while 
the railroads have been forced to economize, and 
although they are doing little buying at present, 
it is believed that they will develop an active and 
widespread demand for ties, bridge timbers and 
lumber for cars a little later. In all the indus- 
tries consuming wood there is a fairly steady demand 
for all kinds of lumber, which will increase as the 
season advances. At present, however, these indus- 
tries continue to buy carefully for the purpose of 
avoiding overstocking. Therefore, notwithstanding 
the influences that are considered adverse, manufac- 
turers, retailers and consumers are gaining confidence 
that the season’s business will be large. 

* * * 

During the last week in some parts of the country 
favorable weather has had the effect of injecting much 
life into the building trades and a pronounced trade 
revival is looked for. In New England contracts for 
construction showed a gain of 105 percent over the 
corresponding week of 1914, a gain of 44 percent over 
the corresponding week of 1913, which was a record- 
breaking building year. Milwaukee also reports a de- 
cided gain over 1914. In Chicago the permits for the 
last week reached 218, of which 129 were for structures 
to cost less than $5,000, and into which naturally large 
quantities of lumber will enter. Hence a positive and 
widespread buying to fill up depleted supplies, in order 
to provide for the spring demand for building material, 
is expected. Under such conditions it is believed that 
demand for yellow pine, hemlock and hardwoods will 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


be steady and insistent throughout the coming season. 
* ” * 


In southern pine, while the tone of the market would 
indicate increased buying and strengthening prices, 
there has been no marked improvement in the last 
week, The situation instead is rather mixed. In look- 
ing ahead the probable demand for yard stock must 
be taken into consideration. So far about all the fa- 
vorable development made in demand has been in 
specials, although the cities have kept up their yard 
supplies to a fair degree. In the country districts, 
however, where trade depends upon the farmer’s re- 
quirements, nothing is in evidence to show buying 
energy, owing largely to the bad state of the roads, 
which has made hauling an impossibility. Spring de- 
mand has been proecrastinated and with the coming 
of favorable weather the farmers will become busy 
with their crops, so that they are apt to give little 
thought to making improvements until seeding and 
planting time is over, hence the country retailer will 
not be inclined to put in stock until he is satisfied as 
to the amount of demand likely to arise. To meet these 
conditions some of the larger manufacturers in Texas 
are shortening their running time, and this curtailment 
will help to keep the southern pine market on an even 
basis. A laudable effort has been made to hold prices 
firm, although there are some who will cut prices in 
order to secure orders for stuff they want to move. 
The values on many items are said to be $1.50 lower 
than they were in January. Shipping conditions at 
the mills have improved the last week and there has 
been a fair movement of dimension, which is said to 
be growing scarcer all the time. Demand for the com- 
mon stocks continues in excess of that for the higher 
grades. Railroads are not doing much buying, although 
a number of inquiries are out for ties and some car 
material has been sold. 

* ~ * 

Conditions on the Pacific coast are some better. .The 
increase in trade has not been large but there is a greater 
volume of cutting orders and the volume of railroad 
business is much better. Millmen feel that with the 
foreign trade normal the lumber market would have a 
much firmer tone and better prices would be obtainable. 
The lack of tonnage is causing much trouble for cargo 
shipments, especially to foreign parts. Rates are too 
high for the lumber business and are going higher. One 
steamship company states that the rate to the United 
Kingdom scon will be 150s, an advance of 25s. Con- 
sensus among manufacturers is that there will be no 
important improvement in the general lumber demand 
or prices until the war is over. The firmest article is 
cedar siding, of which practically no A grade siding is 
on the market. Stocks are light and broken. Fir cutting 
orders are more plentiful than they have been for a few 
months. Red cedar shingles show little change. Some 


of the millmen report a firmirg up in 18-inch shingles 
but 16-inch stock is holding its own. In the Flathead 
Valley conditions are much better. Manufacturers are 
operating their shipping departments to capacity. A 
slight advance in prices is also reported. Crop conditions 
in eastern Montana and the Dakotas are exceptionally 
good. Redwood is holding its own and the California 
sugar and white pine outlook is favorable. 
* * * 

The hardwood trade of the country is marked by a 
slow but steady improvement. The best feature of the 
situation, from the standpoint of the manufacturer, is 
the low stocks in the hands of the consuming factories. 
Buying continues mainly for current use. The aggregate 
volume is fair, because the industries are making steady 
requisitions. Factory trade is developing. Demand for 
plain oak is gaining; the upper grades of red oak are 
in good request. Quarter-sawed white oak is also active. 
Sap gum is moving steadily. Poplar demand is said 
to be better in the upper grades. The export demand is 
strengthened by some good orders from England and 
France. In the northern woods birch is the most active. 
Yards are buying some stock all the time, but demand 
is limited, 

* * * 

Northern pine holds a very strong position, notwith- 
standing demand is not up to normal for the season. 
Prices are firm. In the North the snow and freezing 
temperatures tend to hold back building and check the 
improvement of the lumber market. In the East whole- 
salers look for more active buying with the advance of 
spring. Inquiries are large in number, 

* * * 

The cypress trade shows improvement. Prices are firm 
and while the preponderance of orders runs to mixed 
ears there is a larger proportion of inquiries for straight 
car business. Stocks in second hands are light, and with 
an improvement in weather conditions a material gain 
in demand is expected. Lath are very active and sold 
only in mixed ears. Shingles are dull. 

* * * 

A mere pronounced improvement was reported this 
week in North Carolina pine. The demand for box 
lumber and roofers is more brisk. Mill operators con- 
tinue to cut down within hailing distance of actual 
market requirements and some of them refuse to accept 
orders far ahead at present prices. In New England 
inquiries are encouraging. Buyers are limiting their 
purchases to filling current requirements, although these 
requirements are gradually becoming heavier. 

* * * 

While hemlock is not showing much activity at present 
the outlook is considered good. Much building has been 
figured on in the middle West and East and a gradual 
increase in demand is looked for in the next few weeks: 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 


General. 

Passenger and crew of the Mallory line steamer Denver 
were taken off by the Atlantic transport liner Manhattan 
March 23 1,300 miles from New York, where the Denver was 
found by the liner St. Louis, leaking badly and in apparent 
danger of going down. The Denver was on its way to New 
York from Bremen. 

Negotiations are in progress between the National City 
Bank of New York and _ representatives of the Argentine 
Republic which may lead to the placing of a $50,000,000 
Argentine loan in this country. 

The China medical board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
has recommended a grant of $16,000 annually for five years 
to the Yale Medical College at Changsha, China, according 
to announcement made at New Haven March 23. The 
money is to be used to provide for six American trained 
physicians at the institution. 

Governor Spry of Utah March 18 vetoed the Wootton 
statewide prohibition bill passed by the recent legislature. 

Albert Bond Lambert, head of the United States Aviation 
Reserve Corps, at the first annual dinner of the Chicago 
branch of the Navy League of the United States at the 
University Club of Chicago, said, ‘‘There is not one aero- 
plane owned by the United States that today is capable of 
military service. The total number of aeroplanes does not 
exceed thirty, no two of which are alike and all are used 
for training purpose only.” 

Vice President Marshall, representing President Wilson, 
March 22 made his first official visit to the Panama-Pacific 
exposition at San Francisco, where he was received by tlie 
national exposition commission. 

Denmark’s building at the Panama-Pacific exposition was 
dedicated March 16 with a setting of native costumes, native 
songs and addresses by distinguished Danes. 

Secretary Daniels, answering critics of the unpreparedness 
of the American navy for war, declared in an address at 
Newport News, Va., March 16 that never before in its 
history was the navy in better shape to fight. 

Frederick W. Taylor, originator of the modern scientific 
management movement, died at Philadelphia March 21 at 
the age of 59. He was former president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The Rockefeller Foundation announced at New York March 
18 that it has made a contribution of $25,000 to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross toward the cost of sending a special sanitary 
commission to Serbia to aid the Serbian Government in 
controlling epidemics of typhus and typhoid fever and 
possibly of cholera. 

J. Tom Pagitt, owner of 12,000 acres of Texas land, de- 
seribed some tenant problems on his estate from the land- 
owner’s point of view March 18 before the federal commis- 
sion on industrial relations at its American land question 
hearing at Dallas, Tex. 

Miss Molla Bjurstedt, the Norwegian champion, won the 
women’s national indoor tennis championship at New York 
March 19, defeating Miss Marie Wagner, the title holder, 
6-4, 6-4. 

The migratory bird law was declared unconstitutional by 
Judge John C. Pollock in the United States district court 
at Topeka, Kan., March 20. Judge Pollock held Congress has 








no jurisdiction over game in any of the States, and that 
separate States only have the right to enact laws for regula- 
tion or protection of game. 

The suit of the Federal Government to dissolve the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation on the ground that it was an 
illegal monopoly in restraint of trade was dismissed by the 
United States district court at Boston March 18. 

Peace Sunday was observed in Catholic churches through- 
out the world March 21. 

Frank Stites, a Los Angeles aviator, aged 30, fell 300 feet 
in an ‘air well’ at a motion picture city near Los Angeles 
March 16, jumped from the aeroplane when 380 feet from 
the ground and died from his injuries shortly afterward. 

The arrival of the liner Great Northern at Flavel harbor 
March 16 marked the beginning of regular steamship service 
between Flavel, Ore., and San Francisco. Seven thousand 
Oregonians bid the steamship welcome. 

Charles Francis Adams, publicist and historian, died at 
Lincoln, Mass., March 19 at the age of 80. His grand- 
father was John Quincy Adams, the sixth president of the 
United States, and his great grandfather was John Adams, 
the second president. 

Edward Chambers, vice president of traffic for the Santa 
Fe Railroad, announced at Chicago March 24 that the trans- 
continental lines would appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 12 to ask for permission to 
reduce freight rates on all commodities from Chicago and 
the mid-western States to the Pacific coast to the level of 
the water charges from the eastern seaboard through the 
Panama Canal. 

Morgan Robertson, of New York, well known writer of 
short stories of sea adventure, died at Atlantic City, N. 
March 24 at the age of 53. 

Mrs. Mary Anna Jackson, widow of General (Stonewall) 
Jackson, died at Charlotte, N. C., March 24. After her hus- 
band died in 1863 she wrote a volume of memoirs of his 


career. 
i Washington. 


The Federal Trade Commission announced March 18 that 
it will make no attempt to advise corporations as to the 
legality under the Trade Commission Act of any trans- 
actions they contemplate. 

Chairman Simmons of the Senate finance committee took 
issue March 20 with prophets of a large treasury deficit 
in a statement saying his investigations at the Treasury 
have convinced him the deficit will not exceed $26,000,000. 

Formal announcement was made at the White House 
March 22 that at present President Wilson has no intention 
of calling an extra session of the Senate or of Congress, 

Ratification of a peace commission treaty between the 
United States and Russia were exchanged March 22 by 
Secretary Bryan and Georg Bakhmetieff, Russian ambassa- 
dor. Fifteen such treaties now are in force. 

Income and expenses of the federal reserve banks will 
be made public July 1, according to a federal reserve board 
announcement March 16. , 

President Wilson has decided on the route for the Alaskan 
railway, the building of which is to begin this spring, but 
an announcement will await outcome of negotiations with 
one of the two existing lines which the Government may 
buy. 


Harry Rascovar, a New York advertising agent, testified 
before the ship purchase inquiry committee March 16 that 
approximately $1,500,000 a year was spent in the United 
States by foreign steamship lines in advertising. 

The American Peace Society announced at Washington 
Mareh 16 that the fifth American peace congress will be 
held in San Francisco in September or October next. 

Brigadier Generals Harry F. Hodges and William lL. 
Sibert, recently promoted from the grade of colonel in the 
army engineer corps to be brigadiers of the line, were 
March 16 assigned by Secretary Garrison to command re- 
spectfully the North Atlantic and Pacific Coast artillery 
districts. 

Postmaster General Burleson in an official statement made 
March 21 charged that the railroads, although overpaid 
now for carrying the mails, defeated the postoffice appro- 
priation bill because it proposed a new system under which 
postal economies would be possible. 

In a letter dated Maroh 12 addressed to James M. Beck, 
counsel for the Sun association, Attorney General Gregory 
says there is no ground for action by the Federal authorities 
against the Associated Press for alleged violation of the 
federal antitrust act complained of by the New York Sun 
Vrinting & Publishing Association. 

Senator Walsh, chairman of the senate committee that 
is investigating the ship purchase bill lobbies, has invited 
Theodore Roosevelt to appear and tell the committee how 
he came to write certain suggestions in a magazine that 
the legislation was purposed for the benefit of foreign 
ship owners. 





FOREIGN. 


The novel plan of the British Government to mobilize 
women to replace the men needed for war service although 
only tentatively outlined by the London board of trade 
has aroused wide discussion in England. Organized labor is 
somewhat disturbed at the prospect of the influx of thou 
sands of untrained nonunion women. 

Statistics concerning the relief afforded the inhabitants 
of Belgium up to the end of January give the total of 
contributions of money and provisions as follows: from the 
United States $6,200,000; Great Britain, $920,000: New 
Zealand, $500,000; Australia, $500,000; Canada, $800,000 
and Spain and Italy $20,000 each. 

Prominent Belgians connected with the national committee 
formed for the purpose of looking after Belgian 
during the war have formed an organization to 
monument in Brussels to America, in token of gratitude for 
the assistance given by the United States in feeding the 
war sufferers in that country. 

Foreign trade of France during January and February 
decreased $126,400,000 a month, equally divided between 
exports and imports compared with last year. The de 
crease in the first five months of the war was at the rate 
of $164,000,000 a month. 

A general election was held throughout the Japanese Em 
pire March 24 to choose a new house of representatives, 
after an exciting campaign in which women made their 
appearance for the first time in Japanese history. The last 
house was dissolved by the emperor on Christmas day, 1914, 








hecause of its refusal to ratify the military program of 


the cabinet. 
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As March draws toward the close some disappointment 
n business cireles because the hoped for rise in general 
volume of manufacture and trade is manifest. Yet 
41 gain in respect to several leading lines, though char 
acterized by irregularity, is admitted. A conservative 
feeling continues to prevail and a distinct caution against 
.enturing beyond the lines of safety. The wholesale 
merchandise trade continues to report a demand for sea- 
onable goods fairly large in the aggregate but unevenly 
iistributed in respect to localities. The merchants with 
haracteristic optimism are banking on the apparent 
sood prospect for winter grains, and the like is true of 
those engaged in other lines of business, though it yet 
is a far ery before conditions in this respect can clearly 
indicate any strong probability about the outcome. How- 
ever, that a large acreage will be sown to spring grain 
been demonstrated, while winter wheat and rye 
already score a large area sown, with conditions so far 
indicating a favorable outcome. It is deemed about cer- 
tain that whatever surplus shall appear after harvest 
this season will be in strong demand for foreign ex- 
portation, a result that should add greatly to the pros- 
perity of the farming community, and hence to general 
demand for manufactured output. Though manufactur- 
ing, with the steel and iron trades the leaders, has not 
risen to normal activity and volume it has made gains, 
mainly on account of the foreign demand for war mate- 
rials, armament and ammunition. The railroads are 
still relatively backward about rails, cars and other 
supplies involving demand for steel products, though 
some gain has been recorded along these lines, capacity 
employed having risen from around 40 percent of c¢a- 
pacity in the winter months to 60 to 65 percent, with 
excesses of that percentage in respect to some of the 
companies, notably the Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
plants, which are working out large war orders. Also 
demand for agricultural machinery and tools is fairly 
active, with a condition in the automobile business that 
almost amounts to a boom. There is a large demand for 
steel in the shipyards of the Atlantic coast and on the 
Great Lakes, which is largely being taken care of by 
a comparatively few of the greater steel plants. Yet, 
except in the grain and foodstuff export trade and sev- 
eral other lines influenced by the European war demand, 
hesitancy and earefulness about venturing too far under 
the present state of credit are evident. Operators are not 
trying to go far beyond safety implied in responding 
to current wants and the credit of buyers is made sure 
of before large orders are accepted. In this respect the 
safeguards are being adhered to without much relaxation 
from the stringency of last fall. No tendency to relax 
in the direction of liberal and expansive credit is yet 
in evidence and while such conservatism prevails there 
ean be little expansion and evening out in general manu- 
facture and trade. But this more desirable state of 
veneral business will come with the growth in volume in 
the various leading lines as a cumulative influence, and 
that in spite of the European war and simply because 
this country has the goods to sell and the warring na- 
tions need them to the extent of our surplus. 


has 


* * * 


Of course questions and facts about international and 
domestic finance, the gold movement, exchange, oversea 
shipping facilities and safeguards and consequent con- 
flieting questions about contraband, blockades, freight 
rates, maritime insurance and other conditions and ques- 
tions are yet to be made clear and operative, but so 
long as the belligerent nations shall and must depend 
on the United States for food and large supplies of 
munitions, ordnance and transportation vehicles, clothing 
and footwear for the soldiers, there will be a way for 
such supplies to reach the required destinations if the 
money returns are assured to the American sellers, Large 
foreign credits are being arranged with international 
bankers on this side of the ocean, mainly in New York, 
participated in by England, France and Russia, while 
Germany has floated a loan of $10,000,000 among Ger- 
man sympathizers in this country, which seems to have 
heen liberally taken up. Thus it seems that the fighting 
nations are looking to the United States for financial 
help, even in the face of the obnoxious, hindering and 
hazardous blockades with which they have jeopardized 
our commerce, thus showing to what desperate straits 
the war has driven the contestants. Now that Italy 
seems to have determined to go to war with Austria, 
and Greece is trembling on the verge of war and a new 
status in Adriatic national contentions, Europe is a 
maze of disruptive conditions the outcome of which is 
beyond present conception. Under such circumstances 
the tendeney among actual and potential belligerents is 
to look to the United States for financial and material 
aid, by which it is to be hoped the people of this coun- 
try may be able to recover the losses consequent on the 
hard times that became acute when the war broke out. 
There also is an earnest public desire and hope that we 
may safely come through the Mexican imbroglio without 
a resort to arms, and that diplomacy may so ameliorate 
our relations to the Japano-Chinese question, as well as 
that involved in the contention between California and 
Japan in respect to the rights of the Asiaties as prop- 





erty owners in the Pacific States, that a hostile attitude 
may be averted. 
* *% * 

The state of general business is somewhat reflected 
in a tendency of money to accumulate in the New York 
banks as the result of inflowing from interior banking 
and commercial centers. A feature also is that gold 
in considerable amounts is reaching New York from 
Canada. At the end of last week the metropolitan 
banks since January 1 had gained from the interior 
$62,281,000, as against $107,750,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1914. There had been a falling off in the 
retirement of emergency currency by country banks, the 
the greater part of that kind of money outstanding being 
in the southern States. Currency accumulation in New 
York can he accounted for by the general quietude of 
business in the interior, at least to the extent of de- 
manding money up to the measure of the supply, be- 
cause there is a demand in the chief city of the coun- 
try for stock speculation, as in former years. A large 
amount of idle money in the country because there is 
not a normal demand for it in a restricted volume of 
business is acknowledged. Yet rates are fairly well 
maintained at a level below those prevailing before busi- 
ness became restricted. That is to say, the banks hold 
to firm minima because there is no object in reducing 
them for the sake of encouraging manufacture and 
trade beyond safe limits. Thus the surplus could be 
supplied in liberal quantity to speculation in securities 
if that branch showed activity. But here conservatism 
is the rule, for there is nothing tangible to induce a 
pronounced bull movement. There is a steady absorp- 
tion of bonds, without an avid tendency in it. Inducements 
to buy bonds or seasoned stock in expectation of ad- 
vantages that may he made in excitement of the mar- 
ket are so nebulous that the average investor is weary 
of such operations. But the right kind of securities is 
steadily being taken over and held by prudent investors 
in the belief that the time is coming for a reaction for 
the better in such instruments of credit. 

* * * 

The security markets on this side of the ocean are 
quietly apprehensive of a more or less sudden unloading 
on our markets of a vast volume of American securities 
held by Europeans, with possible demoralizing of the 
market on this side. But so far the balances of Amer- 
ican trade with the old world consequent on our exports 
are so large and continuous that there is apparently no 
immediate danger from foreign liquidation of our stocks 
and bonds. Still a quiet though steady selling of Amer- 
ican securities by European holders is known to have 
been in progress, but the movement is so quiet and so 
well regulated, partly by the 20-day option limit, that as 
yet no disturbance of the market has been caused. Euro- 
peans evidently are selling American securities because 
they need the resulting money to meet their current bills, 
certainly not because they feel that there is any better 
security for their funds under present or prospective 
conditions. Yet European selling is a feature of the 
American security markets, and will be so deemed until 
peace shall be restored, or maybe our market has ab- 
sorbed back the great body of American securities held 
abroad. But while the United’ States is getting back 
its gold because of the low exchange rates prevailing in 
London there will be but little fear of European liquida- 
tion of American securities. 


* * * 


But what the American stock market needs is a stim- 
ulus from increase in industrial and trade activity that 
must come from more confidence and consequently a 
greater liberality in credit. Yet owing to the war in 
Europe and the potentialities involved in it there seems 
to be little present prospect that the necessary confi- 
dence and credit are in early prospect. There are 
reasons for believing that this country is to continue to 
increase its balance of trade against Europe, and meas- 
urably other parts of the old world, even under the 
hazard of the trans-ocean movement of commodities. 
This certainly should give this country advantages in 
exchanges and enable it to hold its share in the world’s 
supply of gold. Thus our monetary position should be 
secure until the end of the great war. If the conflict 
should extend in area, as now seems probable, even well 
nigh inevitable, prosperity should at length becoine gen- 
eral and even up the depressed areas in general busi- 
ness until we can say that altogether it is good to the 
degree of prosperity. That may come within a year 
and even be obvious within the coming eight months. 
Of course there may be happenings to cloud this brighter 
outlook, but at present it is well to take the brighter 
view. 

* * * 

Our exportations of foodstuffs for the coming year 
will much depend on the outcome of the season’s crops. 
At present conditions favor the winter grains of the 
middle West and Southwest, and reports from the spring 
wheat areas of the Northwest proclaim excellent soil 
conditions for the spring seeding. Should such fore- 
casts be followed by continuous favorable conditions and 
another big wheat outturn be the result the exportable 


effect would certainly add vastly to the prosperity of the 
country. Such an outcome assuredly should restore a 
fair measure of confidence and stimulate manufacture 
and trade to an extent approaching a boom. But this 
more expectant view takes no account of possible crop 
failures, the complications and uncertainties that may 
arise from the Mexican question, the more or less poten 
tialities involved in the Japanese-Chinese question and 
the unknowable outcome of the European war. All we 
of the United States can do until the prospect is clearer 
and more promising is to keep as cheerful as possible, 
work hard, sell as much as possible in domestic and 
world’s markets, conserve gold resources and await re- 
sults. Of one thing, however, we may be assured: the 
United States at the present time holds the vantage 
ground in respect to money and world’s commerce, 
which for our people is a condition to be thankful for. 
* * x 

Over the end of last week there was an easier ten- 
dency int London discounts and exchange in New York 
again tended downward, thus approaching the recent low 
record. This depression of the market was said to be 
caused by continued offerings of London exchange 
against large purchases by Europe in this country. The 
idea was entertained that sterling exchange might again 
reach $4.49 a thousand, as it did some time ago, which 
might induce London bankers to take remedial steps as 
they did recently when exchange dropped to that figure 
and started the gold movement in the direction of this 
country. It also was noted that the Bank of England 
was setting aside, or ‘‘ear marking,’’ gold for account 
of Argentina, for the purpose of paying for wheat to 
be shipped from that country. The amount of gold 
earmarked for that purpose was stated at $13,000,000. 


* * * 
From authoritative source comes the statement that 
conferences have been for some time in progress be- 


tween New York and London looking to a loan to Great 
Britain by big banks in New York, with possible par 
ticipants in*other large cities to Great Britain. The con- 
ferences also contemplated the establishment of a large 
credit in New York in favor of France. It is said that 
in view of the increasing rate at which purchases of 
supplies for the war and other purposes are increasing 
in this country on European account the belief prevails 
that hereafter it will be cheaper to borrow money in 
New York for such disbursements than to meet the dif- 
ference in exchange. At a late date J. P. Morgan took 
passage for London to enter into negotiations in this 
matter. The incident shows how the exigencies of 
war are forcing the allied countries to a full realiza- 
tion of their dependence on this country for supplies 
and credit facilities for the purchase for what they 
need in the present great emergency. Our bankers are 
said to have subscribed in various ways over $150,000,- 
000 to foreign issues since the outbreak of the war. It 
is pointed out that in addition to the Swiss loan of 
$15,000,000 there have been in the money markets of 
this country a Swedish loan of $5,000,000, to Norway, 
$3,000,000, credits for Russia, $25,000,000, $10,000,000 
for France and $15,000,000 for Argentina. Besides, 
Canadian municipal and provincial issues have been 
floated amounting to about $40,000,000. Moreover, 
credits have been provided in the New York financial 
center for foreign bankers, which are attributed to the 
disruption of the usual banking facilities on account of 
the European war. 
* * 

The copper market, which languished through the win- 
ter, in the current month has taken on new life and ae- 
tivity consequent of the necessitious demand in the war 
zones of Europe. A late jump in price in London of £1 
sterling for electrolytic copper caused a sensation in the 
market and made large agencies in our seaboard markets 
unwilling to quote prices. The advance was equivalent 
to %4 cent a pound. The advance in price was explained 
in London by Lord Kitchener as due to the fact that 
shortage of ammunition had stiffened the market and 
advanced the price. The result as seen in this country 
was an advance of the asking price to about the 15% 
cents per pound level. The copper is needed for ammuni- 
tion, which promises high prices until the end of the 
war. As the war continues, and mayhap greatly 
enlarges in area, the tendency will be for increased 
demand for all munitions, a call that can not fail 
to redound to the benefit of this country in the sale 
of military supplies. Rising freight rates, high in- 
surance charges and scarcity and hazardous shipping 
charges are said to be partial causes of the recent ad- 
vance. of copper. At any rate the rise in demand and 
prices has placed another American industry in a state 
of prosperity. One after another they are coming into 
line. 

* * * 

The business and finances of this country are now 
waiting for the recrudescence of the iron and steel inter- 
ects, So far the demand has largely been for war mate- 
rial, which promises to continue and enlarge until the 
end of hostilities. But what is wanted is a demand for 


more rails and for car building shapes and plates and 
for other railway material. 
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Y.M.C. A. BUILDING FOR LOGGING CAMP. 


Arkansas Lumber Company Enlarges Its Efforts in 
Behalf of Employees’ Welfare. 


Plans have been approved by the Crossett Lumber 
Company, of Crossett, Ark., and Y. M. C. A. authori- 
ties for a building to be erected in each of the lum- 
ber company’s camps, to be occupied by local Y. M. 
C. A. branches. The Crossett Lumber Company for a 
number of years has been a leader in caring for the 
welfare of its employees in Crossett and at its camps, 
both the town and the camps being considered models 
in arrangement, facilities and civic machinery. 

Though there are many obstacles to be surmounted 
in developing a community spirit and providing for 
sanitation and household conveniences in logging camps, 
the Crossett company has been extremely successful, 
its logging superintendent, Levi Wilcoxen, having ac- 
complished remarkable results in building up the best 
type of community life there. Good schools and 
churches have been provided for the woods workers 
for several years and Dr. W. M. Vines has been regu- 
larly assigned to camp duty. With the establishment 
of the camp Y. M. C. A. branches, J. O. Hunnicutt, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Ducktown (Tenn.) 
Y. M. C. A., supported by the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany, will go to Crossett to take charge of the work. 

Dr. Vines and Mr. Wilcoxen are in hearty sympathy 
with the Y. M. C. A. work and are backing the move- 
ment in every practical way. 


WORK DONE FOR FOREST SERVICE. 


Selling about a billion and a half board feet of 
timber and supervising the cutting on several thou- 
sand different areas, overseeing the grazing of more 
than 1,500,000 cattle and 7,500,000 sheep, and building 
more than 600 miles of road, 2,000 miles of trail, 
3,000 miles of telephone line, and 700 miles of fire 
line are some of the things which the Government 
Forest Service did last year, as disclosed in the re- 
port by the chief forester for 1914. These activities 
were all on the national forests, which at present total 
about 185,000,000 acres. 


FOUND GUILTY OF INCENDIARISM. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., March 20.—For trying to set fire 
to one of the plants of the L. P. Menefee Lumber Com- 
pany here, two men were found guilty by a jury in 
the circuit court and will face a sentence of from five 
to fifteen years in the penitentiary, in spite of the recom- 
mendation of the jury for leniency. The attempt at 
arson was the outgrowth so the testimony developed 
from the shingle weavers’ strike that has been causing 
more or less trouble in the Pacific Northwest for a cou- 
ple of years. 


A CURE FOR LUMBER ILLS. 


Under the caption ‘‘Some Troubles of the Lumber 
Industry’’ Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has had printed 
in a pamphlet and is sending out to members of the 
association and to the trade generally an address de- 
livered by him in which he details some of the troubles 
of the lumber industry and prescribes a cure. Every 
iumberman interested in the promotion and extension 
of the uses of wood and the preservation of his business 
should read this most interesting pamphlet. 


LUMBER AGENT DIES IN HOLLAND. 


Arrest as Alleged Spy and Banishment Probably Cause 
of Death. 














HatrtiesBpurG, Miss., March 22.—Word has been re- 
ceived by the J. J. Newman Lumber Company, this city, 
of the death at The Hague of Alfred Beling, head of 
the firm of Alfred Beling & Company, Antwerp and 
Brussels, agents in Belgium for the Newman company. 
Early last August Mr. Beling’s office was invaded by 
the Belgian police who made a thorough search through 
his files, uncovering a map on which he had indicated 
by red ink tracings the limits of the territory in which 
nis firm was authorized to act on behalf of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company. ‘This map was regarded 
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with suspicion and Mr. Beling was arrested as a spy, 
the case against him being accentuated, apparently, by 
the fact that he spoke German fluently. Subsequently 
he was banished to Holland and eight men who were in 
his employ abandoned the business to join the Belgian 
army, with the result that his firm was forced to suspend 
operation. Several of its former employees have been 
killed in battle and Mr. Beling’s death, the immediate 
cause of which is reported as heart disease, undoubtedly 
was directly the result of his extremely unfortunate 
experiences after the breaking out of hostilities. 

Just a few days before word came of Mr. Beling’s 
death General Manager Haynen, of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, had a letter from him detailing some 
of the unpleasant episodes of recent months, but giving 
no hint of the seriousness of his condition. 





TRAFFIC METHODS CONTRASTED. 


VARNVILLE, S. C., March 22.—In the accompanying il- 
lustration the old and the new in transportation may be 
seen side by side in striking contrast. The little colored 
boy has just ridden into town for a sack of meal which 














he has thrown over the shoulders of his ‘‘steed’’ and 
then piled on behind the meal for his long journey home. 
An automobile has just driven up and when in line with 
the mounted colored lad the camera caught the picture. 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


A Presentation of Statistics Balanced Like a Bank 
Statement, 190 Concerns Reporting. 





The second number of the service bulletin of the 
Southern Pine Association recently sent out from the 
headquarters in New Orleans contains some interesting 
statistical statements showing stocks of yellow pine 
lumber on hand January 1, 1915, cut and shipments for 
January, and stocks on hand February 1. The asso- 
ciation secretary makes apology to the members for 
the delay in presenting this first statistical compila- 
tion. This delay was due largely to unforeseen circum- 
stances and to the fact that the association did not 
have office facilities until the middle of February. It 
is the intention of the association to present through 
the bulletin statistics for each month, these to be 
sent out between the tenth and fifteenth of the suc- 
ceeding month. The statistics presented are balanced 
like a bank statement, all returns have been tested for 
errors and the figures presented represent a true sum- 
mary of the statistical information received by the 
association. The statistical report for January from 
190 concerns is as follows: 


Stock onhand _ January ~ January | Stock on hand 


era ae et January Ist Cut | Shipments | February Ist 
Louisiana 491,303,694 | 144,891,003, 143,167,366 | 493,027,331 
Texas 310,053,809 | 76,657,278, 97,926,577 | 288,784,510 
Arkansas 219,909,082 49,444,412) 44,354,034, 224,999,460 
Mississippi 195,432,758 | 71,893,964) 63,976,855 | 203,349,867 
Alabama 71,012,047 | 16,837,296! 18,044,979 | 69,804,364 
Oklahoma | 37,153,883 8,049,673) 10,671,234} 34,532,322 
Florida | 35,335,874) 13,469,251} 12,492,994 | 36,312,131 
Missouri | 11,046,769 | 1,858,521) ponte | | 11,947,113 
Georgia | _ 2,972,100 1,167,942; 1,570,110} 2,569,932 





1,374,220,016 | 384,269,340) 393,162,326 | 1,365,327,030__ 

190 REPORTS. 
JANUARY SHIPMENTS EXCEEDED CUT --- 8,892,986 Feet = 2.3149; 
DECREASE FOR MONTH IN STOCKS ON HAND. .. 8,892,986 “= 647° 





Stocks on Hand February Ist 


1914 1915 1914 








fe 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 
Louisiana 460,557,661, 444,811,310, 137,403,839) 160,900,301 137,064,912 
Texas 284,945,032' 291,082,764 70,568,955; 83,219,690, 92,344,097 
Arkansas 210,857,162, 190,529,015 46,858,459 50,941,443: 42,322,548 
Mississippi 178,852,518, 168,718,690 64,039,904, 79,955,755 58,422,012 
Alabama 71,012,047; 52,277,593 16,837,296) 24,146,732; 18,044,979 
Oklahoma 37,153,883 27,358,556 8,049,673 7,816,515 10,671,234 
Florida 32,861,430 29,332,514 12,469,251 16,909,006 11,971,962 
Missouri 11,046,769 9,948,192 1,858,521 2,054,080 958177 
Georgia . 2 see? 

166 Reports 1,287,286,502; 1,214,058,634 | 358,085,898 425,943,522! 371,799,921 
24 Reports in 

1915 
No Reports for 

1914 86,933,514 26,183,442 21,362,405 
190 Reports. * 1,374,220,016 384,269,340 *| 393,162,326 


Wiech Pine.......-.-.2 


171,220,167 | 460,896,588, 434,491,444 
95,422,694 , 263,169,890 278,879,760 
53,748,707; 215,393,073) 187,721,751 


78,800,029 | 184,470,410 169.874.416 

25,183,965 | 69,804,364 51,240,360 

9.147.571 34,532.322, 26,027,300 

13,771,843 33,358,719, 32,469,677 ————-____—_-_ — 
1,675.726| 11,947.13, 10,326°546 Decrease in ov -- 


Decrease in value, | 








166 REPORTS. 
JANUARY 1, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914 
FEBRUARY |, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914 
JANUARY, 1915—CUT LESS THAN JANUARY, 1914 f 
JANUARY, 1915—SHIPMENTS LESS THAN JANUARY, 1914.....- 





NOTE—* Agrees with Totals of First Statement 





EASTERN HEMLOCK CHARACTERISTICS. 


Range of Habitat and Map Showing Botanical Distribu- 
tion—lIts Use as Pulpwood Described. 





Bulletin No. 152 of the Department of Agriculture 
deals with eastern hemlock and is written by E. H. 
Frothingham, forest examiner. It gives a great deal 
of interesting information, including a map of bo- 
tanical distribution. Hemlock is considered a northern 
tree and yet its northern range is quite strictly lim- 
ited, it not being found where the average temperature 
during the four growing months is less than 55 de- 
grees, approximately the isothermal line touching the 
northern coast of Lake Superior. It extends down the 
Appalachian range quite heavily into Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, with a narrower belt reach- 
ing into northern Alabama. 

In 1913 Wisconsin furnished 28 percent of the total 
cut, Michigan 19 percent, Pennsy!vania 14 percent. 
Western hemlock represented 12.2 percent of the total 
cut. The stumpage value of hemlock timber in 1912 
in the northeastern States was shown by reports of 
sales collected by the Forest Service to be about $6.28, 
as compared with $8.44 for white pine. In the lake 
States the differential was markedly greater, $3.78 
for hemlock and $10.39 for white pine. In the south- 
ern States hemlock stumpage was valued at $2.62 in 
the average of sales and pine at $3.91. The average 
stumpage value was $5.07 in Michigan and $3.21 in 
Wisconsin. 

In 1899, 1904 and 1906 hemlock represented 9.6 to 
9.9 percent of the total lumber cut, but this percent- 
age has grdaually decreased until 1913, when it repre- 
sented but 6 percent. The average mill value in 1899 
was $9.98 and in 1911 was $13.59, according to figures 
of the United States census. The report states that 
compared with mill prices of lumber, the price of logs 
paid by operators was rather high, ranging from $9.50 
to $11 at Wausau, Wis., during the winter of 1912-13. 

The use of hemlock for pulpwood is interestingly 
discussed, as also its yield of tanning material. In 
1899, 392,000,000 hemlock shingles were produced, or 
over 3 percent of the total. In 1911 only about 
26,000,000 shingles were sawed or 0.2 percent of the 
total. Hemlock ranks as the ninth tie-producing wood, 
these ties being mostly hewn. These have largely beer 
used untreated, although in 1911 1414 percent of all 
produced were treated with preservatives, chiefly a 
mixture of zine chloride and creosote. Preservative 
treatment is said to triple the life of ties. In slack 
cooperage hemlock has never cut much figure and in 
1909 furnished less than 1 percent of either staves or 
headings, ranking sixteenth in the list of cooperage 
woods, A small amount of hemlock is manufactured 
into veneers chiefiy for use in various forms of ship- 
ping packages. 

Much of the bulletin is devoted to botanical char- 
acteristics, rate of growth etc. Hemlock is very sus- 
ceptible to surface fire because the roots are so close 
to the surface of the ground and are easily damaged. 
It is not a desirable wood for use in reproductive for- 
estry systems and even the encouragement of second 
growth is rarely practicable. It is hardly available 
as a reproductive timber except upon poorly accessi- 
ble mountain lands, though long rotations to large size 
and the cost of such operations restricts them to State 
or national forestry operations. Forestry problems 
connected with hemlock are chiefly, therefore, those 
incident to the best possible use of existing timber, 
without any special efforts at reproduction. Some 
interesting tables of volume and yield are appended to 
the bulletin. 


RUSHING NEW LOGGING ROAD. 


Morton, WASH., March 20.—The West Fork Logging 
Company, with camps located four miles north of Mor- 
ton, is rushing work on the construction of a new logging 
road that will open up some of the finest timber on the 
Pacific coast. The new road will be 214 miles long, and 
it is expected to be ready for operation by the middle of 
April. The officers of the company are: Lowell T. Mur- 
ray, president; L. T. Shelton, vice president, and Herbert 
E. Post, secretary. President Murray is giving his per- 
sonal attention to looking after the operations of the com- 
pany, which has a timber supply sufficient for many years. 
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EXPORTATIONS FROM GULF AND SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS. 


1913 (12 Months) 1914 (12 Months) 





4 
| 


| 





| 

| 

| 

so I es] i. ___ Value 
987,245,000 | $21,231,225.00 | 627,899,000 $13,114,549.00 
32,445,000 | 856,825.00 | 14,026,000 400,313.00 
183,643,000 | 4,276,786.00 | 87,402,000 1,943,633.00 
| = 

1.203,333,000 | | 729,327,000 $15,458,495.00 

I 


| $26,364,836.00 


AEE TREATY 474,006,000 Feet = 39.391% 


pects ------------ $10,906,341.00 = 41.367% 











~ 448,970,702. 1,273,572.479| 1,191,03,454 1913 (Last 6 Months) 1914 (Last 6 Months) 
| Feet Value Feet Value 
a cere ae E a - 3 
91756551 Pitch Pine........ 490,542,000 | — §10,485,412.00 207,272,000 $4,078,242.00 
ohetesad Short Leaf.........-... ; 11,403,000 | 317,788.00 2,976,000 83,998.00 
1 365.307 O30 Miscellaneous Yellow Pine __. | 69,407,000 1,712,494.00 29,520,000 654,728.00 
571,352,000 | $12,515,694.00 239,768,000 | $4,816,968.00 
73,227,868 Feet = 6.03% a ee eee SS ee eee 
82,541,025 “ = 6.85% Decrease in quantity for last half 1914... ._.__. _..... 331,584,000 Feet = 58.035% 
67,857,624 “ = 15.93% Decrease in value for last half 1914 $7,698,726 = 61.513% 
77,170.781 “ = 17.18% 
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STAUNCH TIMBERS TO BE UTILIZED. 


Old Wisconsin Inn to Be Razed and Modern Bungalow 
to Be Built from Remains. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., March 23.—Another score must be 
idded to the enduring qualities of wood. Scores of 
vears ago some enterprising pioneer built the ‘‘ Brown 
Inn’’ at Elm Grove in this State and now it is being 
torn down and in a few days its recut timbers will be 
fashioned into a modern bungalow. When the inn was 
-onstructed the nearest sawmill was leagues away and 
its hardy builders had to hew the timbers themselves. 
They built for strength and endurance and they chose 
sturdy black walnut. From this underpinning, scantlings 
and rafters were cut and fashioned. Twenty years ago 
more modern structures attracted the trade the old 
building had enjoyed for fifty vears and as the railroad 
made team traffic less frequent the inn fell into dis- 
use and was abandoned. Walter Bolter decided recently 
that he would build a bungalow on the Blue Mound 
road near the site of the inn and would use its old 
timbers for its construction. 





BRITISH SOLDIER SHOOTS BUFFALONIAN 


BuFrra.Lo, N. Y., March 24.—George B. Montgomery, 
president of the retail lumber firm Montgomery Bros. 
& Co., and one of the best-known lumbermen of the 
city, was shot and seriously wounded last Saturday 
evening by a British soldier doing sentry duty at Ber- 


muda. A telegram from Mrs. Montgomery to H. E. ° 


Montgomery, brother of the injured man, stated: 
‘*George severely injured. Right foot amputated. 
Shock. Great loss of blood.’’ 
According to particulars received in this city, Mr. 
Montgomery was sailing when shot and 


otherwise treated resisted the same intense heat for 
2 minutes and 15 seconds before burning through, and 
as soon as the shingle was removed from the flame the 
fire died out. 

Plans are being made for a public demonstration at 
an early date of the superior fire resisting qualities of 
wood shingles when properly dipped or painted. A 
definite date has not been set for this test but the 
members of the city commission, the fire department 
and insurance representatives will be invited to par- 
ticipate in making the test. 





FEBRUARY NORTHERN PINE STATISTICS. 


With Thirty-one Mills Reporting Both Cut and Ship- 


ments Show Decrease. 

‘MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 22.—Northern pine pro 
duction and shipments for February again showed a big 
decrease from last year, in the reports of thirty-one 
mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Production reported was only 11,402,194 feet compared 
with 41,662,119 feet reported last year by thirty-eight 
mills. Lath production was 4,115,000 compared with 
12,746,495 last year. 

Shipments reported by the same mills were 39,893,961 
feet compared with 62,286,737 feet for February, 1914, 
and lath shipments were 13,618,550 compared with 20,- 
853,800 last year. For the first two months of 1915 the 
shipments show a decrease of 37 percent, while produc- 
tion fell off 71.7 percent. 





~~ 


MAKES GOOD USE OF DONATED LAND. 


GRAYLING, MicH., March 22.—The military reservation 
covering 14,000 acres whick was donated to the State 


ACT AS BEASTS OF BURDEN. 


Resourceful Forest Service Employees Accomplish 


Difficult Task When Mules Give Out. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The resourcefulness 
of the early pioneers of this country who slashed, cut, 
dug and swam their way to their new home in the 
wilderness is not a lost art today, according to officials 
ot the United States Forest Service. Word has just 
reached the Washington office that a group of Forest 
Service employees has just concluded a notable piece of 
pioneering. They were engaged in transporting the 
material for a suspension bridge over Thunder Creek in 
the Washington national forest, a distance of thirty 
miles over a dangerous and almost impassable trail, 
when their mules, ten in number, after succeeding in 
covering seventeen miles gave out, utterly exhausted. 
The material consisted chiefly of two cables, 96 feet long 
and each weighing 1,170 pounds, and it was difficult 
to place the cables on the mules so they could carry 
them. The mules struggled along the best they could, 
but when it came to the last thirteen miles of the trail 
they were unequal to the task. Then the Forest Service 
employees took up the burden. Twenty men picked up 
both cables, the men 10 feet apart and each one carrying 
approximately 10 feet of cable. In this fashion ‘they 
succeeded in covering the remaining thirteen miles and 
now the suspension bridge is in operation. 





FIRE DOES $100,000 DAMAGE. 


NorFo.k, VA., March 22.—The large plant of the At- 
lantic Coast Lumber Corporation, located on the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth River, just beyond the limits of 
this city, was damaged by fire early Sunday morning, 

March 14, entailing a loss estimated at 





was accompanied by his wife and two — 
guests, Mrs. Richardson, of Milton, Pa., 
and Mrs. Pennell, of Cohasset, Mass. A 
negro pilot was guiding the boat, which 
is said to have gone too close to the island 
where German prisoners are quartered. 
The sentry challenged, but the order was 
apparently disregarded by the pilot, and 
a shot was fired, striking Mr. Montgom- 
ery. It is claimed that the same pilot 
had been previously warned to keep away 
from the prohibited area. A military 
court of inquiry has been held looking 
into the circumstances of the shooting. 
H. E. Montgomery and M. 8. Tremaine, 
his business associate, expect to leave 
immediately for Bermuda. 





BIG REALTY DEED RECORDED. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 15.—The 
deed recorded by the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company conveying to the Libby 
Lumber Company 77,395.23 acres of land 
is one of the biggest single transactions 
ever recorded in this county. The Julius 
Neils Lumber Company also transferred 
to the Amalgamated company its hold- 
ings in this county. This transfer means 
that the Libby company has been able 
to consolidate its holdings and is now in 
possession of the greater part of the 
Fisher watershed. 

Most of the acreage involved in the 
transfer lies south of Libby but there is 
considerable land lying north of the 
Kootenai River. The deed conveying 
the land to the Libby company had $1,083.50 in revenue 
stamps attached as did the instrument from the Neils 
company. Figuring the worth of the land on a basis 
of $500 for every 50-cent stamp affixed to the document 
the amount involved in the transfer would be $1,083,500. 








FIRE DESTROYS A BOX FACTORY. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. j 

KLAMATH FAtts, OrE., March 22.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the box factory of the Orr Lake Lum- 
ber Company at Bray, Cal., on the night of March 21. 
The loss is estimated at $30,000, said to be fully covered 
by insurance. The company’s yards and shook ware- 
houses saved the season’s output to date, which was con- 
tracted for in advance. 





TREATED SHINGLES TESTED BY FIRE. 


Demonstrate Retardant Qualities When Painted or 
Dipped in a Soda Solution. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 19.—Incident to the meet- 
ing of yellow pine manufacturers with officials of the 
Southern Pine Association held in Birmingham this 
week an interesting test was conducted by Roy Huffman 
showing the resistance to heat from a blow torch of 
shingles dipped in Empire paint. The dipped shingle 
burned through in 3 minutes and 15 seconds while the 
best grade composition shingle caught fire in 15 sec- 
onds and burned through in 27 seconds. In the dipped 
shingle the fire went out as soon as the shingle was 
removed from the torch flame. The composition shingle 
continued blazing fiercely after being removed from 
the torch flame and had to be pu‘ in water. A sap 
pine shingle dipped in a bicarbonate of soda solution not 








= $100,000 or more. It is said the fire 
started in a box car lying alongside of 
a big shed loaded with dry lumber. The 
buildings destroyed were the planing 
mill with all machinery, two lumber 
sheds, and between two and three mil- 
lion feet of lumber. The power plant 
and resaw mill were slightly damaged 
but saved only after a hard fight by 
the firemen. The loss is practically cov- 
ered by insurance and Manager Thomas 
R. Kerr says the mill will be rebuilt just 
as soon as practicable. 


INCOME TAX SUIT BROUGHT. 


CADILLAC, MIcH., March 23.—The case 
of Mitchell Bros., Company, of Cadillac, 
against E. J. Doyle, collector of internal 
revenue, as nominal defendant before 
Judge C. W. Sessions in the United 
States District Court in Grand Rapids, 
is attracting some attention in Michigan 
and elsewhere owing to the bearing the 
case may have as a precedent under the 
corporation income tax law. The history 
of the case is as follows: 

Prior to 1909 the Mitchell Bros. Com- 
pany bought a large tiact of timber- 
land in Wexford and Missaukee counties. 
Under the corporation income tax law, 
which went into effect in 1909, the com- 
pany in making the schedules of net in- 











(Above) Soldiers Off for a Long Hike. (Below) Governor Ferris and His Staff. 
SCENES AT ENCAMPMENT OF MICHIGAN NATIONAL GUARD. 


by R. Hanson, the well known lumberman of this city, 
presented a scene of more than usual activity when the 
Michigan National Guard held its annual encampment 
there. Governor Ferris and his staff were in attendance 
at the encampment and the affair was one of the best 
of its kind ever held, demonstrating that the Michigan 
National Guard is being maintained at a high state of 
efficiency and that the state is making good use of the 
splendid donation of Mr. Hanson. 





LIEN AMENDMENTS FAIL TO PASS. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 23.—The proposed amend- 
ments to the mechanics’ lien bills in the Missouri and 
Kansas legislatures all failed of passage at the sessions 
just closed. The plans in each legislature were to re- 
quire the seller of building materials to notify the owner 
of buildings under construction whenever any sale of 
stock was made to a contractor for his building. Lum- 
bermen explained the impracticability of the amend- 
ments to the legislative committees and they were not 
pushed through, although the Kansas amendment went 
through one house. 





STATE FORESTER’S BERTH CREATED. 


Houston, TEx., March 22.—Before its final adjourn- 
ment the Texas legislature passed the Burges bill, cre- 
ating a State department of forestry and providing for 
a State forester to be appointed by the governing board 
of the Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College, at a 
salary of $3,000 per year. The bill also appropriates 
$10,000 for the purchase of forest land. The bill was 
ealled up by Senator Hudspeth and met with little 
opposition, 


come for the years 1909, 1910,.1911 and 
1912, instead of taking the actual cost 
of the timber and adding to it the carry- 
- ing charges, such as interest and taxes, 
used the estimated market value of property as the 
basis of deduction from the amount of the grdss 
income, leaving a smaller sum on which the tax 
was to be paid. The Government, however, insisted on 
payment of the tax without entitling the company to 
deduct the item of depreciation under the head of value. 
Accordingly, instead of paying the tax on the basis of 
deduction at the rate of $6, the estimated market value 
of a thousand feet of lumber, the company was compelled 
to base it on the figures of income left after the deduce- 
tion at the rate of $2.25 a thousand feet, the cost of 
the timber to the company. 

The tax was paid under protest and the suit is brought 
to determine which is correct. .At this writing Judge 
Sessions has not rendered his decision. 





LUMBERMEN MAKE INSPECTION TRIP. 


GEORGETOWN, S. C., March 20.—In a special train of 
three private cars a party of directors of the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Corporation and prominent New York 
financiers and professional men visited Georgetown this 
week for -the purpose of making an inspection of that 
company’s plant. While here the party was entertained 
one evening by the Georgetown Chamber of Commerce. 
After an inspection of the plant all-of the directors of 
the corporation expressed themselves as being highly 
pleased with the condition of affairs as they found them 
and all look forward to a season of prosperity in the 
lumber trade. In the party were Cok. 8. P. Colt, Francis 
Lynde Stetson, J. B. Ford, Lester Leeland, J. D. Car- 
berry, Mr. Quinn, N. F. Brady, Frank J. Saxe and Ray- 
mont B. Farr, directors of the corporation; Samuel 
Norris, general counsel for the corporation; Senator 
Le Baron B. Colt, of Rhode Island; Mr. Satterlee, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and several other prominent New 
York men. 
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COMPUTING STRENGTH OF SOUTHERN PINE. 


Engineer Strongly Favors Adoption of Structural Timber Grading Based on Relative Density 
—Says Buyers Will Pay Generous Bonus for Material Thus Graded. 


Boston, Mass., March 24.—J. A. Newlin’s new 
method of computing the strength of structual timbers 
by means of a fixed exponential equation, as announced 
by Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 13; 
and his conclusion, determined by a series of exhaustive 
tests of full size specimens, that density is the only true 
index of strength, are regarded by the experts in the 
inspection department here of the Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies as a finding of the greatest im- 
portance to the future prosperity of the lumber business. 

Fred J. Hoxie, the well known insurance engineer, and 
one of the stanchest friends of the slow-burning type 
of construction so strongly advocated by the mutual 
companies, stated his con- 
fident belief that this an- 








expressed against adopting the ideas advocated by Mr. 
Weiss in his letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is that 
specific gravities and exponential equations and such 
things are too complicated for practical everyday busi- 
ness and that ‘a lumberman hasn’t time to weigh every 
stick of timber, perform a chemical analysis and do a 
problem in higher mathematics before selling it.’ 
‘*That may be good humor but it isn’t good reason 
ing. The fact is that the new scientific method of 
grading we are advocating will be less complicated than 
the rules now in use. And there isn’t any guesswork 
about it. If there is ever any argument about the grade 
of a piece ot lumber sold under these practical and 
scientific rules we want to see adopted the question ean 


best kind of factory there is for many purposes. There’s 
enough of this best sort of longleaf we want for our 
slow-burning type of factory construction, but the trou 
ble is we can’t get it under your present grading rules 
unless we take a lot of poor stuff along with it. If the 
lumbermen of the country will adopt these new rules we 
will be sure of getting the kind of good longleat we 
want, and we will cheerfully pay a generous bonus over 
and above the present market price, and the lumbermen 
will be able to get just as much for the rest as they are 
getting for the whole of it today. 


Grading Under New Rules Would Be Easy. 


‘*It would be just as easy to grade by the new rules 
making density the stand 





nouncement by the Gov 
ernment scientists will 
hasten the adoption by the 
lumber trade of a system 
of yellow pine grading 
based on relative density 
alone, and eliminating 
from any consideration the 
‘‘ring rule’’ now in prac- 
tice. 

‘¢And this will mean,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘taking lum- 
ber out of the field of 
guessing and putting it in 
the field of scientific engi- 
neering, where it belongs. ’’ 


S 





The idea of grading 
structural timbers for 
strength according to their 
comparative density, and 
tur durability, or resist 
ance to decay, according to 
their resinous content, that 
is, the amount of resin im- 
pregnating the wood fiber, 
is strongly urged by Mr. 
Hoxie in his recent pamph- 
let entitled ‘‘Dry Rot in 
Factory Timbers.’’ 

Said Mr, Hoxie today to 
a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 





‘“In the course of gath 
ering the information for 
my pamphlet and check- 
ing up my conclusions I 
spent some time at the 
Forest Products Labora- 
tory. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the practical 
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way the experts there are 
going about their investi- 
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gation. I am thoroughly 
satisfied that any announce- 
ment such as this conclu- 
sion of Mr. Newlin regard- 
ing density of yellow pine should be regarded by the lum- 
bermen of the country as authoritive and final and in 
the best interest of their business. 

‘Mr. Newlin is engaged upon a most important in- 
vestigation and he is meeting with remarkable success. 
It was partly through my study of Mr. Newlin’s investi- 
gations in timber physics that I became convinced that 
the number of annual rings of growth to the inch is of 
only secondary importance in grading yellow pine and 
that the density of the wood is the only true index of 
strength. 

‘‘Tumbermen are business men and business men are 
uaturally conservative; so I suppose that is why there 
seems to be such strong objection to revolutionizing the 
present system of grading. One objection I have heard 





Fig. 1—High grade longleaf yellow pine timber 12x15 inches, of nearly uniform density, although the annual rings vary 
greatly in width, showing there is no important relation between rapidity of growth and density of wood. 


be settled quickly and easily and posifively, and that’s 
something you can’t say for your present rules. If a 
buyer today isn’t satisfied with the quality of the lum- 
ber he gets when he has ordered and paid for the best 
longleaf you call in a grader and this grader looks at 
the stuff and perhaps counts the rings on some of the 
sticks and—makes a guess. His guess may be right or 
it may be wrong, but you don’t know until you have 
built the lumber into your factory and find out whether 
the lumber will stand up in actual service. If the tim- 
bers give way under a severe working strain, or rot 
quickly, you know the grader’s guess was wrong. If 
your factory stands the test of time, you know the 
grader happened to guess right and your lumber was 
real longleaf of good quality, and you have about the 














Fig. 2—Transverse section of same specimen, magnified 15 diameters. Cell walls are 
wood structure, interior filled with air. The larger round spots are resin ducts, 
whose secretions Mr. Hoxie believes increase the resistance of the wood to fungous 
attacks. Left of picture is toward the heart. 
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ard as it is to grade by the 
present rules which made 
the number of growth 
rings te the inch the stand- 
ard. The grader today at 
the mill does not stop to 
count the rings on the end 
of every timber; his eye is 
trained and he can tell at 
a glance to what grade the 
piece belongs under the 
present rules. It would be 
the same with density the 
standard. After a_ little 
experience the grader could 
tell by the appearance of 
the lumber, just as quick- 
ly as he does now, what 
was the grade. He would 
not have to do any weigh- 
ing of each piece or any 
problem in higher mathe 
matics any more than he 
has to count all the rings. 

‘*In actual practice the 
proportion of dark sum 
mer wood to the lighter 
spring wood indicates very 
closely relative density of 
the southern pines. (See 
Fig. 3.) I would suggest 
that the enterprising man- 
ufacturer who sees the 
splendid opportunity for 
enlarging his business and 
his profits by adopting 
these ideas announced by 
the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory should have his 
graders make a few sim- 
ple experiments to acecus- 
tom themselves to the sys- 
tem of grading according 
to density. Let them take 
some pieces of southern 
pine representing the va- 
‘ious typical varieties in 
texture and _ proportion 
of summer wood and thoroughly kiln dry them; that is, 
dry them until they cease to lose weight. Then the 
grader who is accustoming himself to telling the density 
at a glance should weigh the specimen. Suppose it was a 
timber 12 by 12 and 30 feet long. If it weighed 800 
pounds, since it contained 20 eubie feet, its density 
would be 40 pounds per cubic foot. Or if it is preferred 
to state the density in specific gravity, as Mr. Weiss 
has in the equation deduced by Mr. Newlin, that is 
equally simple. Specific gravity means the relative 
weight of a substance to the equivalent volume of water. 
Since water weighs 6214 pounds to the cubie foot, 
the specific gravity of this specimen we are considering 
would be that percent that 40 pounds is of 6214 pounds, 
or 64 percent. 
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Fig. 3—Transverse section from same specimen, magnified 147 diameters, showing 
difference in cell structure between the spring and summer wood. Even the sum- 
mer wood varies greatly in density, so the proportion of summer wood is not 


always an accurate index of density and therefore of strength. 
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Good Grader Could Easily Qualify. 


‘“'o be a good grader even under the present rules a 


nan has to serve a long apprenticeship and gain a lot 
if experience from handling and studying lumber, so 
t would take very littie actual testing to qualify an 
xperienced grader to grade on a standard of density 
it a glance, merely by the approximate amount of sum- 
ner wood which a given timber contains: And there is 
nother important thing to remember. He doesn’t have 
‘o be able to state just what the density is; he merely 
eeds to make sure that the density is greater than a 
ertain minimum. <A minimum of 30 pounds to the 
ubie foot, which would give a specific gravity of 48 
percent, would be high enough to insure enough strength 
o give the user of the lumber complete satisfaction. The 
srader knows the proportion of summer wood there was 
n a specimen that graded 30 pounds to the cubie foot, 


ind he only has to see that no pieces of lumber are 
passed which contain a less amount of summer wood 


than the standard. 

‘““Tt isn’t even necessary to dry the timber before 
nuking the test in case there is doubt about the grade. 
lake an inch bit and bore a hole 2 inches deep in the 
end of the timber, making sure that you are getting a 
fair proportion of both light and dark wood, in case it is 
i very wide-grained specimen like Cuban pine, by start- 
ng your bit between two grains, and catch the shavings 
napan. Thoroughly dry the shavings in the dry house 
or even in the oven of a kitchen stove, being sure that 
the temperature of the oven is not above 160 degrees, 
ind then weigh the dry shavings. The contents of a 
cireular hole 2 inches deep and 1 inch across is that 
part of a cubic foot that is expressed by the decimal 
0009, so if you divide the weight of the shavings ex- 
pressed in the decimal fraction of a pound by .0009 you 
have the density of the particular specimen of lumber 
expressed in pounds per cubic foot. That doesn’t neces- 
sitate calling in any expert grader to guess at the kind 
of lumber by the number of rings to the inch, and it 
vives a result that is positive and leaves no possible 
irgument about the quality of the lumber or how strong 
t is. 

Equation for Architects’ and Engineers’ Use. 


‘*That exponential equation that Mr. Weiss has an- 
nounced need not bother the lumbermen, except in so far 
as it goes to prove the great importance of making 
density the standard for grading. That equation is for 
the arehitects and the construction engineers to use in 
computing the specifications for the lumber of proper 
strength they require. Suppose you want the timbers 
in your factory to carry a working load of 1,500 pounds 
to the square inch. If you are sure that the lumber 
you are going te get will be properly graded your archi- 
tect can make his factor of safety 5, which would 
inean a timber with a modulus of rupture, or maximum 
breaking strength, of 7,500 pounds to the square inch 
would be required for the structure. By applying Mr. 
Weiss’ equation the architect finds that such a timber 
would have to be of at least 51 percent specific gravity 
und that means it would have to weigh at least 31% 
pounds to the cubic foot. So in making up his specifica 
tions the architect would call for lumber of that density. 
And you that the lumbermen who fill the order 
haven’t any higher mathematics to bother with; they 
merely tell their graders to be sure there is enough heavy 
summer wood in the lumber so that its density will run 
1% pounds to the cubic foot or better. 

‘*You know that when you specify structural timbers 
you do not place in a given position a timber whose 
modulus of rupture just equals the stress to which it is 
to be subjected, but in usual practice, where real first 
zrade longleaf is to be used, you multiply the required 


see 


strength by 5 and speeify lumber of that strength. 
In other words, you divide the maximum breaking 


strength of a timber by 5 to find the maximum load 
that particular timber ought to bear, thus allowing a 
factor of safety. If the lumbermen don’t adopt a 
scientific basis of grading that will eliminate the possi- 
bility of a weak timber getting by, as frequently hap- 
pens under their present rules, it means that you must 
figure all your timber on the basis of the poorest and 
your factor of safety will become 10 or even 15. 
With such a high factor of safety the timber would be 
so large that the use of lumber would be prohibited for 
many purposes where otherwise it would be the most 
economical and satisfactory material to use. 

‘*While they are aecustoming themselves to the new 
rules regarding density it might be an interesting thing 
for the lumbermen to plot out a chart from Mr. Weiss’ 
equation and in this way they could.tell at a glance 
just what is the modulus of 
rupture of any particular tim- 
her they have tested for 
density.’’? [See chart accom- 
panying this article, which 
was prepared under Mr. Hox- 
ie’s direction. | 
Method of Applying Equation 

Mr. Hoxie explained a sim- 
ple method of applying Mr. 
Weiss’ equation. Fiber stress 
equals 20,800 times specific 
gravity to the 1.5 power. In- 
stead of cubing the specific 
gravity and then extracting 
the square root to obtain the 
necessary multiplier of 20,800 
« short eut is to extract the 
square root of the specific 
gravity and multiply by the 
original number. For instance 
suppose the specifie gravity 
of a test specimen is 40 per- 




























Fig. 4—Section of summer wood magnified 760 diameters. 
Cell walls stained to differentiate them from the 
solid connecting material. Contains over 75 percent 
solid material and will not float in water. 

















Fig. 5—Another section of summer wood, magnified 760 
diameters. Cells larger than in Fig. 4, and area of 
air cavities nearly equals that of the wall structure. 
Both density and strength are lower than the speci- 
men in Fig. 4. 





Fig. 6—Section of spring wood enlarged to 760 diameters. 
cell walls to the area of hollow cell 
season; but contain air in seasoned wood. 








Note relatively small amount of actual wood in 
interiors which carry sap during the most active growing 


cent. Then the square root of .40 would be .633 and multi 
plied by .40 would give .25320, and completing the ex 
ponential equation by multiplying in Mr. Weiss’ key num 
ber, 20,800, the modulus of rupture for a yellow pine tim 
ber of 40 percent specific gravity is shown to be 5,266.56 
pounds. A great convenience in using the exponential 
equation is a sliding rule, such as may be obtained of 
any first class stationers or dealers in architects’ sup 
plies. By: the use of such a rule no figuring is neces 
sary, the rule giving all the logarithms and the only 
operation necessary being to set down the results as the 
rule indicates them. 

In connection with the specimen shown in Figure 7 
Mr. Hoxie called attention to an interesting fact; 
namely, that there seems to be some relation between 
the density of a given timber and its resinous content. 
In this instance the density at A is 29.9. pounds per 
cubie foot and the percentage of resin is 6 percent; 
and at B the density is 34.1 pounds per cubie foot and 
the resinous content 17.2 percent. Deducting the per 
centage of resin it is found that the actual weight of 
the wood is the same, about 28 2 pounds per cubie foot. 
At C the density is 25.7 pounds per cubie foot and de 
ducting the very small resinous content of 
there is left 25 pounds per cubie foot. This would seem 
to indicate that there is some connection between the 
amount of resin in a piece of southern pine and its 
strength. 


2.8 percent 


How Equation Was Obtained. 


Mr. Hoxie made an interesting explanation of how the 
Forest Products Laboratory scientists deduced the new 
exponential equation. As each specimen was tested a 
dot was made on a chart where the lines of specific 
gravity and the lines indicating strength intersected. 
At the conclusion of all the tests there would be a multi 
tude of dots extending in a curve across the chart in a 
sort of Milky Way. <A curve drawn through the mean 
center of this line of dots would give the exponential 
equation with which may be figured from any given spe 
cific gravity the strength of the timber of that density. 
The mathematicians are able to deduce such an equation 
directly from the character of the curve. 

The following table shows that timber varying in 
weight only 10 percent varies in ‘strength several times 
as much. The modulus of rupture is given in the near 
est hundreds for convenience: 

(Dry) 


Miximum breaking 


(Dry) Density in Ibs. strength per sq. in, 


Weight per 








Spec. per cu. ft. thousand bd. ft. By old By Weiss new 
grav. Dry. Green Dry. Green. linearrule. equation. 
40% 25 29% 2,083 lbs 2.437 Ibs. 7.500 lbs 5,300 lbs 
HOY 36% 2,604 1bs. 3,062 Ibs. 9,375 lbs 7,500 Ibs 
60% 43% 3,125 lbs 3,645 Ibs. 11,250 1b8 9,700 Ibs 
70% 51% 3,6461bs. 4,270 Ibs. 13,125 lbs 12,200 Ibs 
SO% 58142 4,166 lbs. 4,875 lbs. 15,000 Ibs 16,600 lbs 





Mr. Hoxie regards the wide variation between the 
breaking strength indicated by Johnson’s rule and by 
Mr. Weiss’ equation as of great interest. Thus a timber 
of 40 percent specific gravity was credited with a 
modulus of rupture of 7,500 pounds by Johnson, whereas 
the Forest Products Laboratory tests show the modulus 
of rupture would be only 5,300 pounds. This makes a 
great difference.in the factor of safety, a required serv 
ice strength of 1,500 pounds to the square inch reducing 


the factor of safety from 5 to only a little more than 3 


Value of Thorough Study of Kiln Drying. 


Mr. Hoxie also had some interesting things to say 
about the value of proper drying of timber and com 
mented further about the work being done at Madison. 
He said: 

‘*T believe a thorough study of kiln drying would be 
of the greatest possible value. We know that dry timber 
is stronger than green timber and that serious injury 
is done to lumber by improper kiln drying, but there 
tire many things we do not yet know about how to 
secure the very best results. If you put lumber into a 
dry house-and don’t take care to see that there is suffi 
cient humidity in the dry house, when you put on the 
heat your lumber is going to be seriously injured. Sup- 
pose the temperature is 160 degrees in the kiln. Unless 
you have a proper system of providing humidity the air 
will be exceedingly dry and your timber will quickly 
dry up on the outside, forming a hard shell through 
which the moisture in the interior will have to penetrate. 
This is sure to result in bad cracks and checks and per 
manent injury to the wood fiber that means not only 
serious loss of strength but considerably lessens the 
resistance to decay. When lumber is put into the dry 
house the humidity should be maintained for the first 
few hours at approximately the same percentage as the 
amount of moisture in the lumber. This gives the in- 
side a. chance to dry out 
first; then as you gradually 
reduce the humidity the‘ out- 
side will dry evenly and 
without injury to the 
strength of the timber. That 
is the general principle, but 
there are many details of 
importance to the lumber 
trade and the users of strue- 
tural timbers that could be 
worked out at the Forest 
Products Laboratory if the 
Government experts there 
would take the subject up 
for scientific study. 


Magnitude ef Tests 
Conducted. 
‘“One reason why we have 
heen so long in learning 





the real facts about lumber 
is that until comparatively 
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recently it was supposed that the test of a small speci- 
men, practically a little sliver of wood, would give the 
same results as if a full sized specimen were used. The 
small specimen does not take account of the amount of 
defects in the full sized specimen, such as knots, fiber 
faults ete. The bulletin on tests of structural timbers 
issued by the Forests Products Laboratory in Septem- 
ber, 1912, shows that the actual strength of a structural 
size timber is only about one-half the strength indicated 
by tests of small specimens from the same timber. 
‘*Those fellows out at Madison are working along 
exactly the right lines. They. are trying to put lumber 
on a commercial basis, like brick and conerete, so that 
you will know just what you are to get when you specify 
lumber. As Mr. Weiss says, they have made more than 
175,000 tests to date, and I am satisfied that they have 
proved conclusively that the finest grained wood is not 





the best wood, and that the number of rings per inch 
is of only secondary importance, even if the rings are 
worth considering at all. Their tests show that even the 
proportion of summer wood in a given timber is not so 
sure an index to its strength as is the actual density of 
the wood, which may be determined by very simple 
means. 

‘*The careful work of some of the people at the Forest 
Products Laboratory engaged exclusively in purely scien- 
tific investigation does not get the recognition on the 
part of the public that it deserves. It is upon this 
work that ultimately reliable scientific specification of 
lumber must be based. C. J. Humphrey, the pathologist, 
is doing some very important work in that subject. 
Eloise Gerry’s study of tyloses in connection with wood 
preservation is going to be of great practical benefit to 
the users of lumber. Of J. A. Newlin’s work in timber 














Chart showing the wide divergence in the probable maximum breaking strength of structural timbers indicated by 
the old Johnson linear method of multiplying the weight in pounds per cubic foot by 300, and by the new expo- 


nential equation method just announced by Weiss. 


The column of percentages at the left indicates specific gravity 


of a given specimen and the column at the right the weight of the same specimen in pounds per cubic foot. 
The row of weights at the top is the scale of breaking strengths, or modulus of rupture. Note that the old John- 
son rule, now disproved, gives an arbitrary straight line that credits light, or less dense, timbers with greater 
strength by more than 40 percent than the Forest Products Laboratory tests show, while the very best timbers 


of high density are credited with less than their actual 


strength. 
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Fig. 7—In this longleaf timber holes were bored as indi- 
cated and density tests made, with following results: 
A, 10 rings, density 29.9, resin 6.0; B, 16 rings, density 
34.1, resin 17.2; C, 40 rings, density 25.7, resin 2.8. 
The lightest wood contained the greatest number of 
rings per inch. 



























physics I’ve already spoken, and then there’s the work 
in wood identification that Arthur Koehler is engaged 
in. He tells me that before long he expects to an- 
nounce that he can show us the difference between long- 
leaf and shortleaf pine. At present there is no way to 
tell longleaf from shortleat after the tree is sawn into 
lumber. The use of the terms longleaf and shortleaf by 
the lumber trade has no botanical significance. 

‘*Cutting out the botanical varieties in applying the 
yellow pine grading rules now in vogue has left us all 
at sea, and we won’t be back safely on shore until such 
research as is now being carried on at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has had such positive results that the 
whole present system of yellow pine grading or, rather, 
lack of grading, has been revolutionized. Cutting out 
the real botanical identification of southern lumber left 
us nothing, and until we get satisfactory physical and 
chemical bases established we are only groping in the 
dark and taking a gambler’s chance when we specify 
yellow pine structural timbers for our factories. The 
bases for grading that I have suggested in my recent 
book may not be accepted by the lumber trade, but I 
don’t know how else the lumbermen can remedy the 
present unfortunate conditions. In common with the 
rest of the American people I’m interested in getting 
what we pay for. I believe we will get it in the case 
of yellow pine when we have introduced scientifie grad- 
ing rules based on density of the lumber, and when we 
have a big, practical fungus pit at Madison to solve the 
problem of dry rot. 

‘‘And this will mean taking lumber out of the field 
of guessing and putting it in the field of scientific engi- 
neering, where it belongs.’’ 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 20.—Lumber conditions on 
the Pacific coast were dealt with in an able manner by 
J. O. Cameron at a recent meeting of lumbermen in 
British Columbia. The subject is a very large one and 
one which is of paramount interest to the whole lum- 
bering community, both in Canada and in the United 
States. British Columbia is a partner in the industry, 
receiving a certain fixed revenue in the shape of a 
royalty or stumpage charge from the major portion of 
the timber cut. This Province has $20,000,000 in 
wages distributed when the demand for lumber is 
good and the mills are in operation. 

Mr. Cameron’s remarks, in substance as follows, apply 
to conditions at the coast and to mills at tidewater: 

There are twenty such sawmills, which are affiliated 
with the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, ready to 
accept orders for export business, with a combined 
daily capacity of over 3,000,000 feet, or about 1,000,- 
000,000 feet a year after allowing for shutdowns etc. 
(The combined capacity of all sawmills in British 
Columbia is more than 2,000,000,000 feet a year.) 

The export mills mentioned would be able to operate 
satisfactorily if they could sell their output at an 
average price of $15 a thousand. The prices being 
obtained for orders undertaken at present will not 
exceed $11 a thousand, as an average. This business 
is being done under the following system: First, logs 
are being supplied to the mills at about $1.50 a 
thousand less than what are considered fair, average 
prices, resulting in lower wages to loggers and prac- 
tically nothing for the standing timber. Second, wages 
of all laborers around the mills have been reduced from 
10 percent to 40 percent, effecting a saving of from 
$1 to $1.50 a thousand in the cost of manufacturing 
and ‘handling. The remainder represents the amount 
being absorbed by the mills, which usually means a 
net loss of, perhaps, 50 cents a thousand, exclusive of 
depreciation and interest charges. 

Most mill owners, after sizing up the situation, con- 
sidering their fixed overhead charges etc., prefer to 
continue operating even at a net loss of 50 cents a 


thousand. In other words, it is better business for a 


mill with a capacity of 100,000 feet a day to keep the 
organization up and lose $50 a day rather than close 
down and lose quite as much in various overhead 
charges, such as insurance, taxes, salaries etc. 





Only Eight Mills Running. 


At present only eight of the twenty mills on the 
coast are running at least part time. The others are 
closed down, some considering it better to reduce the 
output of lumber, hoping thereby to better prices; 
others, not being able to stand the losses entailed, have 
been forced to stop running. 


One particular company finds it very difficult to 
continue to take on export business on account of 
the inability to dispose of the lumber produced not 
applicable on the order; viz.: Ax order is taken for 
1,500,000 feet, made up of certain sizes and grades. 
It is considered an exceptionally good order which will 
take one-half the product of the logs. Therefore, the 
mill must cut 3,000,000 feet of logs and have on hand 
to dispose of through another channel 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber every time a foreign order for 1,500,000 
feet of lumber is filled. This was not difficult to 
accomplish when the cities at the coast and on the 
prairies were building rapidly, as was the case up to a 
year ago, but now it is almost impossible to find a 
market for the ‘‘side’’ lumber at any reasonably fair 
price. 

The dearth of shipping has also worked a great hard- 
ship on the industry. Lately it has been almost im- 
possible to secure charters on anything like reasonable 
terms. Neil Neilson, trade commissioner for New 
South Wales, was in Victoria last week, offering to 
buy a cargo of lumber for his Government if any 
British Columbia mill could quote him a base price of 
90s per thousand ec, i. f. Sydney. All the mills and the 
Government went to work on the offer, and, after the 
most strenuous efforts, failed utterly. 

The lumbermen’s boards of trades and Government 
are endeavoring to create a demand for lumber prod- 
ucts on the Atlantic coast. New York City alone uses 
annually three times as much lumber as all the saw- 
mills in British Columbia could produce. That market 
is now open via the Panama Canal, and, by persistent 
effort, large quantities of side lumber will be sold there. 
That market, too, will take millions of feet of the low 
grade lumber for ‘packing crates etc., and also large 
quantities of clears for finishing. The export trade 
demands the intermediate grade. 

The natural markets for the products of British 


Columbia mills are Australia, New Zealand, West Coast 
of South America, China, Japan, and the islands of the 
Pacifie. Ships will be available in time, and the mills 
will soon have a good demand for all the lumber that 
can be produced. 

If the local mills could get some reciprocal trade 
relations established with the Governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand somewhat along the lines of 
the existing favorable preferential duty in South 
Africa, the troubles of the lumber industry in British 
Columbia would be settled. Hopes are being enter- 
tained that some such arrangements will be negotiated 
between Canada and these Governments, The demands 
of Australia alone would take the output of the mills 
suitable for the export trade. 

Since the duty has been removed from lumber going 
into the United States, the local mills have the great 
markets of that country open to them, and as long as 
the war duty is kept in force in Canada, chances will 
be much better to sell in local domestic markets. The 
7% percent duty now in force has a very depressing 
effect on the importation of lumber from the mills in 
Washington. Last week one company alone received 
orders for eight carloads of lumber, which it would not 
have got otherwise. 

The period of hard times through which the industry 
is passing may be, and probably is, a blessing in dis- 
guise, in that the mill operators are through force of 
necessity introducing more economic methods which 
will result in making up the losses that have been 
suffered as soon as the promised activity in the indus- 
try comes. 


CRUISE OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER. 


The district forester at Portland, Ore., has detailed a 
party to examine and report upon a body of timber in 
Curry -County, Oregon, for which a tentative application 
to purchase has been received by the Forest Service. The 
party is now.at work on Jack’s and Mill Creeks in Siski- 
you Mountains. Several thousand acres will be surveyed 
and mapped intensively and a detailed cruise made of 
the timber resources of the region. A Forest Service 
inspector who recently visited the party reports that in 
spite of the roughness of the country and the frequent 
rains the work is progressing rapidly. 
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ALDERMEN EXTEND FIRE LIMITS OF CHICAGO. 


Ordinance a Compromise Measure—Sensational Charges Fall Flat—Bill to Fix Responsibility for Fires Subjected to 
Caustic Inquiry—Wood an Essential of a Metal Door Output. 


FOUL FIGHTING BY FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


The insurance superintendent of Illinois, Rufus M. 
‘otts, has inaugurated a campaign for the purpose of 
ecuring information on the fire insurance situation in 
his State and for such regulation of insurance com- 
uuny rates and practices as the information disclosed 
may show to be necessary. Statements have recently 
ppeared in the daily press of the State that the under- 
writers have organized an extensive lobby in an endeavor 
io prevent the confirmation by the legislature of Judge 
‘otts’ appointment to his office, which was an interim 
‘_ppointment of the governor and has not yet been legis- 
itively confirmed. 





CHICAGO FIRE LIMITS EXTENDED. 


At the meeting of the city council on Monday evening, 
March 22, the ordinance for extension of the fire limits 
came up for consideration, together with the amendment 
which was offered by Alderman Kunz in the building 
committee, spreading a provisional fire limits over all 
if that territory involved in the reduction of the pro- 
posed fire limits from the 40-mile square area of the 
sub-committee’s original report. The boundaries it had 
chosen were very materially retracted in practically every 
ward as a result of ward protests at the hearings by the 
full committee. It has been generally stated that in its 
reduced final form the fire limits extension amounts to 
above 20 square miles, but Alderman Lawley, the pro- 
ponent of the original ordinance which called for ex- 
tension of the city limits, stated in his remarks before 
the council that the effective extension included only 
about 12 square miles and that of this area 4 square 
miles approximately was already covered by deeds con- 
taining a prohibition of frame construction. 

The ordinance was called up by Thomas D. Nash, 
chairman of the committee on buildings and city hall, 
who also reported the amendment for the provisional fire 
limits. In doing this he voiced his own opposition to 
the amendment, stating that there had been a definite 
agreement with representatives and citizens of the dif- 
ferent wards making certain concessions and that the 
amendment was offered after the public hearings were 
closed and without giving these people another oppor- 
tunity to be heard. He also called attention to the fact 
that the extended hearings in the full eommittee were 
the result of action by Alderman Kunz, who took a 
strong stand at that time favoring the use of wood for 
the construction of cheaper homes for the poorer people, 
but that at the close of the committee hearings he made 
a sudden reversal of form by offering the amendment 
under discussion, in which he was not supported by the 
other members of the committee. It was true that the 
committee had permitted the amendment to come before 
the council, but only for the purpose of getting a fuller 
expression upon it, and it was not to be understood as 
carrying the recommendation of the committee on build- 
ings for its passage. 

Alderman Kunz made a somewhat perfunctory defense 
of the proposition and was supported by Alderman Law- 
ley. The amendment was, however, lost by a vote of 
41 to 6. 

Two other amendments were offered—one by Alderman 
Hazen, adding about 20 square acres to the fire limits, 
owned by a single builder who wished this action taken, 
and one by Alderman Vanderbilt, establishing a pro- 
visional fire limits in about 80 square acres in a triangle 
between the Illinois Central and Pennsylvania tracks 
north of, Eighty-third Street. 

Alderman Emerson attempted to delay action upon the 
ordinance for a week pending the printing of the amend- 
ments, but his motion to this effect was defeated by 
the passage of a motion to lay upon the table. The 
ordinance for the extension of the limits was then passed 
by a vote of 39 to 6, Aldermen Emerson, Cullerton, 
Pettkoske, Mulac, Held and Toman voting no. 

An effort had been made by the Chicago Examiner 
to import a touch of the sensational into the proceed- 
ings by the publication of a story a few days previously 
to the effect that one R. H. Pratt, who was said to be 
connected with a building material concern, was present 
at a dinner of lumbermen on December 21 at which 
there was talked over the project of raising $1,000,000 
to be expended in sums of $200,000 annually for five 
years, for the purpose of influencing fire limits legis- 
lation in Chicago. The careful and truthful portion 
of the Chicago daily press promptly investigated 
and refuted this story. ‘It developed that the R. H. 
Pratt in question was at the time of the dinner a 
piano chauffeur for a publisher of popular songs and 
that he officiated in that capacity as an entertainer upon 
the occasion in question. It is also obvious to any lum- 
berman, and was made perfectly clear in the other daily 
papers, that any such talk of a lumber defense fund 
of $1,000,000 must have had reference entirely to the 
national campaign which has been prominent in the minds 
of lumbermen ever since the original Chicago conference 
of December 17, only four days before the date of the 
dinner referred to. It is also stated that a Chicago 
brick company along about the time that this piano 
player was induced to subscribe to a typewritten affidavit 
placing the most damaging construction upon these facts 
discovered that his musical ability would be of value 
as an employee of the brick company and gave him a 








position—of how extended a duration, of course, has not 
yet appeared. 

It is quite apparent, of course, that this was a cheap 
political roorback which did not even have the quality 
of intelligence. Speaking of graft it naturally suggests 
the question, ‘‘Why did the Examiner lend itself to the 
interests of the brick people by this publication at this 
particular juncture?’’ Other Chicago newspapers have 
stated that they had been in possession of the entire 
story for some time but considered it entirely worthless 
and unreliable. 


CONSIDER BILL TO FIX RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
FIRES. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO., March 22.—The Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce has had under consideration the bill pro- 
posed by the National Fire Protection Association to 
fix personal responsibility for fires. It will be recalled 
that the original bill provided that where carelessness 
of the owner or occupant or disregard of fire preventive 
rules or regulations was a factor of the fire this fact 
would fix upon the negligent person liability, first, for 
all loss, expense or damage caused thereby and, second, 
for all expense incurred by the city or other govern- 
mental agency in extinguishing or attempting to extin- 
guish the fire. The proposed bill also had a second 
section, the purport of which was to reverse the usual 
rule of law that the accused shall be considered inno- 
cent until he is proved guilty by providing that ‘‘the 
fact that such a fire was so communicated shall be suffi- 
cient evidence to charge the occupant of the property in 
which the fire originated With negligence and place the 
burden of proof upon him,’’ 

There was much criticism of the provisions of this 
measure and at a meeting of the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce, held early in the 
month, a letter was received from Franklin H. Went- 
worth, secretary of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, which frankly admitted that the original draft 
was somewhat too drastic and stating that it had been 
redrawn in the following form: 

Section 1. Any person, persons, or corporation respon- 
sible for any fire caused by, resulting from, or spreading 
by reason of, the noncompliance with any law or ordinance 
or lawful regulation or requirement of or by any State or 
municipal authority shall be liable for any expense incurred 
by any municipal or other governmental agency in extin- 
guishing or attempting to extinguish any fire so caused, 
resulting or spreading. (Add a clause making all monies 
recovered applicable to use of fire department.) 

Section 2. This act shall take effect . : 

It will be noticed that the provision establishing lia- 
bility for damage to neighboring premises has been elim- 
inated and also the section throwing the burden of proof 
upon the accused. This was submitted to various mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce for criticism and the 
following letter was received from a prominent citizen 
and business man: 

Referring to the paper sent out under date of March 4 by 
Secretary Gillette, setting forth a “Proposed Bill to Fix 
Personal Responsibility for Fire,” permit me to say that— 

I would require to know more than I now know of our 
manner of inspecting fire risks before passing judgment upon 
this proposal. I would wish to know by what department 
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such inspections are to be made and what authority is behind 
the inspection department to enforce its rules in relaticu 
to dangerous conditions as it sees them. 

Has the experience of the inspection department enabled 
it to set forth a schedule of such conditions as its inspectors 
are accustomed to consider dangerous and has it done this’ 
I would like full information on this initial point. 

$y what course of training are inspectors educated for 
this work? What do they know about building construc 
tion? Does the inspector, in the first instance, make a 
report in writing to the head of his department, and does 
the head of the department verify the report by a second 
inspection, and does he send a copy of the report to the 
owner of the building reported? Who directs the making 
of changes in buildings, where deemed necessary, to bring 
them closer to the idea of safety held by the inspector or 
the department?’ Who is the architect of the department 
and what are his powers? Have we a capable department of 
inspection ? 


The clause in the draft proposed to be enacted into 
law providing that fires resulting from neglect of owners 
to comply with the orders given by inspectors shall have 


the cost of extinguishment paid for by such owners, and 
that the sums so paid shall be returned to the treasury 
of the fire department, is, in my opinion, if the department 
of inspection is a part of or under the direction of the 
fire department, a clause to be avoided, for it must be 
plain that where a*law would provide that the department 
would profit better by non-enforcement of its own rules 
than by strict enforcement the tendency would naturally 
be in the wrong direction. 

I will not yield to anyone in my respect for the Columbus 
Fire Department, and for that very reason I would not like 
to see a law enacted that might have a tendency to lead 
the department into temptation. Our city has had some 
experience along similar lines that were too disgraceful ever 
to be repeated, but our fire department has always been 
clean; let it remain so. 

First let us find out what it is we want to do, and 
then provide the proper way to do it. All of this must 
come before any provision for penalties for non-performance, 
and if an intelligent scheme of fire prevention is first 
worked out there will be little need for penalties, certainly 
not for the one proposed in the bill under discussion. 





FIREPROOF DOOR MANUFACTURER USES WOOD. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 24.—Indicating that the uni- 
versal utility of lumber is such that it is impossible to 
eliminate it, even in so-called fireproof construction, a 
Louisville concern that has attained considerable promi- 
rence in the manufacture of a metal door is also a con- 
siderable buyer of lumber. It makes the core of the 
door of wood, and then covers it with sheet metal. At 
present it is in the market for a considerable quantity 
of lumber for this purpose, and has been inquiring for 
several carloads of material, to be tongued-and-grooved, 
+2 inch thick, 4 to 744 inches wide and random lengths. 
The only requirement as to material is that it must be 
free from sap and knots, and must not contain resin or 
similar material. Poplar is preferred. The company’s 
door complies with the requirements of the fire under- 
writers for use in fireproof buildings. 





THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


How much is the public debt of the United States? 
Speak up quickly! The chances are that not one 
answer in ten would be within a hundred millions of the 
fact. 

Then there is $1,514,880.26 outstanding and unclaimed 
on which interest has ceased. Finally, there are the 
non-interest bearing notes of the United States, frac- 
tional currency ete., aggregating $370,429,723.90. Add 
to these the certificates and treasury notes and there 
is a grand total indebtedness of $2,816,761,243.66. 

Most of this can hardly be called indebtedness at 
all, because so much of it is offset by currency trust 
funds, gold reserve funds, the national bank redemption 
fund ete., leaving a net debt at the end of last month 
of $1,129,500,189.24. But please remember that the 
interest bearing debt is under one billion dollars. 

The United States is pretty well off in comparison 
with most other countries and especially those that rank 
as ‘‘powers.’’ For instance, the per capita debt of 
Austria is $48; Hungary, $60; Belgium, $110; France, 
$160; the German Empire, $18; the German States, $56; 
Italy, $82; Japan, $24; The Netherlands, $75; Russia, 
$27; Spain, $91; Sweden, $29; the United Kingdom, 
$76. But there are bigger figures than those. New 
Zealand’s per capita indebtedness in $409; Portugal’s, 
$175; and Honduras’, $214. 





NEW LUMBER TAPLINE PROJECT. 


An interesting short line project is described by a 
contemporary as opening up a rich field not only in 
lumber but other products. In addition to other ton- 
nage it says that ‘‘the traffic in timber from the Goal- 
para and Bhalka Forests would be obtainable.’’ Des- 
eribing the road it says: ‘‘The length would be ap- 
proximately 50 miles, starting down from Golakgunge 
and running north to Kumargram between the Sankos 
and Rydak rivers. The district served is the Bhalka 
Pergunnah in the Alipore-Duars, and the Goalpara Dis- 
trict would also benefit as the line would run within 
easy access of Kochugoan. Kuch Behar would profit 
also.’?? This further bit of information as to the traffic 
of the new line is interesting: ‘‘The Tea Gardens alone 
could be relied on for nearly a lakh of maunds per 
annum.’’ We doubt that any of our American readers 
will have an opportunity to subscribe for the stock of 
this East Indian project, but it certainly looks inviting. 
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umber Costs as Association Work. 


[By R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.]* 





You have some problems down here that we know 
little about up in Wisconsin, but in most points our 
work is much alike. Particularly are we laboring under 
the same if not even greater difficulty than vou are in 
trying to obtain as much for our lumber as it has cost 


us To produce im 


Objectionable Competition. 


In this problem much of our difficulty is caused by 
some of our competitors—members of our association 

who sell lumber apparently without knowledge or 
concern for what it has cost them to produce it, and 
still more the competition of the tea-kettle mills, with- 
out capital or responsibility, that sell their lumber to 
almost equally irresponsible brokers. In 1900 there 
were 1,751 sawmills in North Carolina and 716 in South 
Carolina, and the average mill investment was less than 
$4,000. My figures are 15 vears old and I suppose this 
condition has improved a great deal since then. You 
can not operate profitably against this competition until 
you have educated .vour competitors, big and little, 
within and outside the association as to what it costs 
them to produce their lumber. 


Cost and Price. 


I shall not go into a diseussion of economics to show 
that costs generally known and understood throughout 
a territory and the normal market price of lumber in 
that territory are interdependent, but will make two 
or three illustrations which show how simple the propo- 
sition is. Imagine vourself, instead of being a manufac- 
turer of lumber and a seller of it, a buyer and seller 
simply—a wholesale dealer. How long could you carry 
on a wholesale business if you kept no accurate and de- 
tailed records of what your lumber cost, but just 
charged your buying up to expense and credited your 
income with the sales? Where would your commissary 
be if you kept all your purchases in such a way that 
vour store manager had no access to them but had to 
fix his selling plans and prices solely by his judgment 
as to the market? But you, as a lumber producer, are 
in no better position to disregard the actual cost of 
each product you manufacture than is the wholesaler, 
or vour store manager—for you, as a manutacturer of 
lumber, buy the lumber that vou sell just in exactly the 
same economic sense as the wholesaler; you pay money 
for it, only your payments are many of them indirect; 


some were made a long time ago, some are long de- 
ferred so that they escape your mind and the result is 
often that you confuse the cost of your lumber with 
the actual current expenses, and believe that you still 
have a margin of profit between your costs and the 
present market. 

Uniformity of Costs. 


It may not be true of any member of this association, 
but it is true of some association members I know, that 
when you tell them what your careful study of all the 
factors of cost does figure up to per thousand feet they 
either don’t believe you are right, or, if you convince 
them of that, they conclude that your costs are due to 
your poor operating chance and your lax management, 
as compared with their better operating chanees and 
their more watchful eve, and when your figures show 
$17 and theirs $13 they are not the least shaken in 
their opmion. 

An Actual Comparison. 


I operate one mill; my brother operates two. He is 
located at Marinette and I am at Goodman. He has a 
carefully devised accounting system; so have I. They 
are not uniform, but our cost statements are easily com- 
parable. Before either of us had those systems in 
working order we heard wonderful stories from our 
foremen as to their economies compared with the other 
company. And both my brother and myself were met 
with the complacent objection in our efforts to promote 
greater economies and efficiency ‘‘Why, look how 
much we got your brother beat right now!’’ 

When the Sawyer Goodman Company’s new monthly 
reports came in I compared them with the Goodman 
Lumber Company. Unfortunately, we use different 
stumpage prices, and one has to pay a railroad freight 
and the other does not. Eliminating these items, the 
comparison is as follows—for six months ending June 1 


1914: 
S. G. Co. G. L. Co. 
Logs to mi excepting railroad freight and 


npage : .$ 5,190 $ 5,287 


, 





Boom 


Mill lab I 


1,545 
370 
226 
106 
806 

1,040 


1,608 
586 
410 





Total, excepting stumpage and freight... .$12,021 $12,191 

‘hat is a difference of 17 cents, or less than 114 per- 
cent, and this is a remarkable feature of lumber costs. 
If all the members of this association will compare 
costs on a uniform basis I warrant these cases wilk not 
vary one from another by 50 cents a thousand; and can 
any one deny that when you have determined your 
costs, and every member of this association knows these 
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costs, you will set about getting these costs and a fair 
margin of profit to boot? Your fine campaign of ad- 
vertising North Carolina pine shows you will. It will 
come about because you will be working with your eyes 
open, whereas you are now, to a very large extent, 
working in the dark. 

Indifference to Costs. 

At least I assume you are working in the dark. 1 
know we are in Wisconsin and I found out by asking 
the question directly of our members at our annual 
meeting, the record of which has been published by 
our association, and I will read you just a short sample 
of the replies to my query. 

| Mr. Goodman then read a page from ‘‘Some Lumber 
Problems,’’ concluding with the words: ‘‘I think we 
have gone far enough in this matter to make it evident 
to every one that the members of this association have 
not been giving sufficient attention to costs; that they 
do not carry about with them, stored in their mind, 
the cost figures with the completeness they do the sell 
ing prices of lumber.’’] 


Cost—Association Work. 


I have said a good deal about cost accounting being 
a necessary feature of association work—just as 
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grading lumber is; just as lumber inspection is; just as 
advertising is; just as the traffic bureau is—for the 
reason that cost accounting requires common judgment 
as to some of the factors, and the still more important 
reason that for cost accounting to bring its best results 
it must be worked out in such a way that every member 
of the association will take part in it, and that non- 
members, big and little, will have it to some extent 
forced upon their attention. 


Work to Be Done. 


Your association, through its accounting committee, 
will consider: Forms of accounting; standardized fac- 
tors; differential costs; realizations. 


Forms of Accounting. 


An excellent example of a general form of account- 
ing for lumber was presented by Mr. Frank R. Gadd 
at the January meeting of the gum manufacturers at 
Memphis. 

You all have doubtless very satisfactory systems that 
you are constantly improving upon. A system of ac- 
counts can not be made to order. It has got to grow 
with the business and change as business conditions 
change. Any system is capable of improvement and 
every year, no matter how good your system of account- 
ing is, it should be throughly overhauled and the own- 
ers, the manager, the department heads and the ac- 
countant should discuss the subject in all its details. 

The methods of accounting are up to your account- 
ant. He should be a man thoroughly conversant with 
all sides and aspects of your business, and, besides that, 
thoroughly conversant with the modern methods of 
accounting and his department should be provided with 
the necessary standard and special record books; 
voucher forms and accounting blanks and good office 


quarters; good light; good ventilation and proper office 
equipment—all these things spell economy and efli 
c1lency. 

Your association ean hardly be expected to regulate 
these matters—could hardly go further than to caution 
you against confusing the profits or losses of other de 
partments with your lumber accounting. The manu 
facture and sale of by-products in the woods and at the 
mill; the operation of your commissary, or farm, should 
be accounted for by a separate profit and loss and 
should not be allowed to confuse your lumber accounts, 
And all over the country we ought to encourage the use 
of common terms in lumber accounting, so that the 
same name for an account has the same meaning to 
every one. This will gradually come about as we de 
velop this work in our associations. 


Standardized Factors. 


While I do not believe that we should concern our- 
selves greatly about uniform systems—this must grow 
—we should concern ourselves with some general prin 
ciples of treating certain standards of value. These 
factors which can be determined best by the associa- 
tion as a whole are: 


Stumpage; Interest; Obsolescence; Freight. 


If we are all agreed about stumpage; if you all are 
agreed about depreciation charges; if you all figure 
interest the same way and can agree on a common basis 
point for f. 0. .b., you will obtain costs that are com- 
plete and uniform, and easily comparable, even though 
you are employing widely different forms of account- 
ing, and this can be determined without making any 
change in your system. 

Stumpage: The association should adopt a uni- 
form value for pine, poplar, gum and hemlock stump 
age, based on merchantable lumber scale. You cer- 
tainly can agree on this, either for the whole of your 
territory, or for two or more forestal divisions—such 
as (after Schenck) the mountains; the Piedmont 
plateau, and the coastal swamps. 

At first some of your members will take exception of 
the findings of your committee, believing that their 
timber averages are either a better or poorer quality 
than the standard, but if these members will study the 
problem more closely they will see that this difference 
will be entirely offset by the fact that the better tim- 
ber is cut closer and the poorer timber not so close. 

From the wholesale general average stumpage price 
you must work out the retail price of your timber— 
i. e., the cost of the stumpage cut. You must, as an 
association, determine what you are going to do with 
the carrying charges of your timber. This is agitating 
the entire industry just at present. I will refer you 
to a paper on this subject by C. H. Worcester, published 
in our little book, ‘‘Some Lumber Problems,’’ which 
Mr. Roper can obtain for you. 

Briefly stated, to charge interest, taxes and timber 
supervision against stumpage means re-valuing your 
timber at a higher rate each year. A great many lum- 
bermen prefer the more conservative plan of pro-rating 
these carrying charges on the stumpage cut during the 

year. 

To standardize this factor of stumpage charge it has 
been suggested to take the average timber holdings of 
the members of the association as a basis, figured in 
terms of mill capacity; for example, if you found that 
the average timber holding of each of your members 
was eight times each one’s respective annual mill 
capacity, a standardized figure for carrying charges 
could be determined on that basis and the mills with a 
small stand would have a temporary advantage, and 
the mills with a larger timber holding would be at a 
disadvantage in that respect. 

Having determined the standard stumpage value and 
the standard carrying charge increment we have a 
third element in the cost of stumpage cut which will 
be different for each operation; i. e., the differential 
in stumpage value due to its geographical position. It 
is determined by the relative freights chargeable to 
your logs or lumber to put your lumber on a common 
f. o. b. basis. 

Common Basing Point. 


This should be fixed by your association; your terri- 
tory may be such that two such points may be chosen. 
In Wisconsin and upper Michigan we have three: 
Lake Superior, Lake Michigan and Green Bay; and 
Wausau, but we endeavor to report all rail shipments 
on the f. 0. b. Wausau basis. 

For illustrating this problem I will suppose you take 
your basis as f. 0. b. Norfolk, Va. You will then de- 
termine the average freight cost per thousand feet of 
lumber for transporting logs from your logging spurs to 
mill and lumber from mill to Norfolk. Suppose this 
figures out an average of $4 per thousand for pine: 
Now if your individual freight on logs, plus the freight 
on lumber, amounts to but $2.50 per thousand, your 
stumpage is worth $1.50 more a thousand than the 
average, and if your freight amounts to $4.50, your 
stumpage, so far as Norfolk is concerned, is worth 
50 cents less than the average. 

In conclusion, stumpage -cut equals the standard 
stumpage value determined by your association, plus 
the standard carrying charge, likewise determined; 
plus or minus the differential for geographical position. 
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The next standard factor of cost that your associa- 
on should determine is: 


Depreciation by Obsolescence. 


Your accounting, of course, takes care of your ac- 
al or physical depreciation not made good by your 
aintenance and repairs. This is a matter of indi- 
idual judgment. I thought I had this pretty well 
vered in our company’s account, but this spring we 
ive to rebrick our Dutch ovens and to let the water 
it of our log pond and dredge it. These two items 
ill foot up to about $4,000, which, of course, should 
ave been spread over the last five years, while the 
ches were being burned out and the pond filling up. 
The association can not go into these matters, but it 
ould bring about an agreement as to the proper 

arge per thousand feet of lumber manufactured that 
il ‘be required to amortize the fixed capital in plant, 
ilway, mill and town that will be of no value when 
ie timber is gone. This will not be the same for each 


operation, but I believe it would be preferable to mak- 


g ita uniform definite item to go into the cost of 
,roduecing lumber, and to distinguish this item from 
ther kinds of depreciation I have called it amortiza- 
on, 


Interest. 


On no subject are accountants more determined than 
that interest is not a part of cost, and on no subject do 

mbermen differ more widely. 

Morally, interest, as G. B. Shaw and many others 
luve pointed out, is questionable; so is rent, but we are 
uot reorganizing society, and interest and rent are a 
part of the cost of all that we purchase, indirectly a 
part of the cost of labor itself. When we are actually 
paying out interest the Government allows us to deduct 
it from our income, Whether we pay it out or not, 
whether we are borrowing capital or own our capital, 
rt seems to me that the rent of this capital is just as 
much entitled to go into our expenses as the rent of 
our offices in an office building. 

All right—put in the interest. Well, if we put in 
the interest would it not better be a standard amount? 
Not the amounts of interest actually paid, for these are 

inequal and misleading. We have already suggested a 
standard amount of interest in considering the carrying 
charges of. timber. Would it not be possible for the 
association also to determine the average amount of 
fixed and working capital employed by the members 
of your association, in the production and marketing 
of lumber, and to determine from this a uniform inter- 
est charge to be added to the cost of manufacturing 
lumber? 

We now have a uniform cost of lumber f. 0. b. Nor- 
folk, Va., which every member of this association could 
make use of—made up as follows: 


PROPOSED N. C. PINE COST STATEMENT. 
Pineville Lumber Company. 


oa Per M Log 


Scale 

tumpage WRIMe (HABOOTER) 4 5 66s o-60:s cds x etc 
Carrying charge (4% interest, 1% tax and 1% super- 

vision on eight times annual cut, 48°%).............. 1.44 


l'reight differential (freight average to Norfolk, Va., $4 
a thousand, actual freight on logs to Pineville and 
lumber to Norfolk, Va., $2.50, making stumpage credit 





WER MR MMT G  cvavn Sita by ai 95k oie ore e.5.4 oa’ Sina ¥5i5. 04 os Meoaiere Unie e 1.50 
COmt Or MOS CUE Soi: c ais ccd cbt as cosaen oo -$ 5.94 
Cost of logging (actual logging-maintenance, roads and 
spurs, railroad operation to main line, general ex- 
SEI al hide 5 Goa we Hel Vie aii: nia 'ale 16. 0 Td eS. bao W. ie serarer'esbn8 Ooo 5.00 
Amoriigation of -leog@ing plant... .........6.00ksbewcsaeeca .25 
ESE OEE WOME BURN IN UNIO 0-5 64:5 656,615. 6-6, 450 ecs:o Gece Wiaceraicle d cle 1.00 


Total cost of logs at mill per thousand feet log scale. .$12.19 


No. 4 and 

Lumber. Better. Culls. 
se a ee ee ee ee eee ear $12.19 *¢. 1.22 
Manufacture (including maintenance and 

DHYWIGE! MEDTECIALION) «06.560 cc cece sccsensss 2.50 2.50 
DEPT BUN GUN ais > a v0.0 6.533.601 6'6 5-009 8:0'0:0 1.50 1.50 
General (office salaries, legal expense, taxes 

n mill and lumber, insurance and extraor- 

ainare LIE a Ser Ore iret ROI ieee 1.00 1.00 
Marketing (sales expense, commission, ad- 

eck TS See ere arr eur Re nk ann arar are eee .80 .8O 


nterest (6% on fixed and working capital of 
$15 a thousand feet of annual capacity. 
NERS A I Aer ar roe rie .90 .90 
\mortization (standard based on 8 years’ 
standing timber and mill buildings, trams, 
ete., estimated at $4 a thousand feet of 


Thee RT Sg aie eee nee rae secs 0 50 
Freight on lumber to Norfolk, Va........... 1.50 1.50 
DiSCOUME BUG) GEGUCTIONS, 646 os56 see gacscs .30 10 

eth te ee I RE (oo cn wraiiela naw) sw aia <8 re) si $21.19 

Cull-red hearts and barky strips........... $10.02 


*The percent of log cost charged to culls is the percentage 
hat the No. 4 and better scale under-runs the log scale. 
flave assumed 10% 

REALIZATIONS, 
73°40 No. 4 and Better, 27% Culls, 
Per M. Per M. 





OL RG os a oa cee e swe ne 14% 3.64 
Oe ia ens 150) < divine bicivie 10% 24. 2.40 
ae Pion eRe ee ey I 21% 16.00 8.36 
Pee Sala irae nee eae ie 55% 14.50 7.98 
Mo talenclec eset 100% $17.38 $10.50 
RECAPITULATION, . ; 
Cost. Realization. 
Cy, Bel OBIE 3 hice cas’ Saco wre one ce $17.38 
So A: Cea See Pare career eee Rarer eee 10.02 10.50 


If you will work out your costs in this way, with the 
ssistance of the association, without any chang e in 
our system of accounting, you will find a surprising 
niformity in the results obtained. I do believe that 
our costs throughout each forestal region will vary 
me from the other less than 50 cents per thousand, 
ut the smallest difference will then have a big mean- 
ng and one result of this work will be some very care- 
ul studies of economy and efficiency all along the line 
rom stump to car. 

Differential Costs. 

It must not be lost sight of that the costs we have 
een considering so far are simply average costs de- 
ived from our profit and loss accounting. 

The most interesting and practically useful problems 
‘or your association to work out are differential or 
specifie costs. It will be possible more definitely to 








classify your logs, both as to size and quality. This is 
now being done on the Pacific coast, where there are 
four definite grades of logs. It will also be possible 
to determine the relative values of logs of different size 
and quality, and the relative cost of logging and manu- 
facturing, under different specifications, but your com- 
mittee will have to collect a great deal of data and 
every member of the association will have to co- 
operate; you will have to standardize your logging in 
some particulars; you will have to get more careful 
timber estimates and you will have to take your stop 
watch into the mill. 

Mr. Corwin, at your meeting of October 23, 1913, 
touched on one of these features of differential ac- 
counting. He states the percentage of grades produced 
from your average cut in 1893 to be 68 percent No. 1, 
2 and 3 and 82 percent box, and in 1912, to be 36 per- 
cent No. 1, 2 and 3, and 64 percent box and red heart. 
This difference in the average quality of your log, 
from the prices current at that time, Mr. Corwin figured 
to be $4.42 per thousand. Mr. Roper’s figures for the 
present are No. 1, 2 and 3, 33 percent; box or No. 4, 
40 percent; culls, or barky strips, 27 percent. 

W. W. Ash, of the Forest Service, has figured the 
difference in value of the product of logs cut from 
trees 8 inches diameter, breast high, up to 30 inches, 
and his values range from $14.25 per thousand to $21.50 
per thousand, or a difference of $7.25. His table 
shows that the trees up to 13 inches in diameter, which 
I would take to be-as many numerically as the trees 
of over that diameter, produce but 13 percent of the 
lumber, and that trees over 13 percent diameter produce 
87 percent of the lumber; i. e., by logging half of the 
trees and Jeaving the poorer half would reduce the 
yield 13 percent. 

I’. W. Reed in Forestry Bulletin No. 68 kas made a 
study in Alabama yellow pine of the average values 





to be $17.82; 20 to 25 inches, $19.87; 26 inches and up, 
$22.07—total spread of over ‘$4 per thousand. 

I have made some experiments in the cost of logging 
and by changing the specifications for birch logs from 
8 to 7 inches and maple from 10 to 8 inches my logging 
costs were increased from $5 to $6 per thousand; i. e., 
an additional 10 percent of smaller logs inereases the 
cost of logging 20 percent--from which it follows that 
the cost of logging these smaller logs alone was 200 
percent of the former cost of $5 or $10 per thousand. 

I have not yet gone far enough with the stop watch 
to give you definite figures, but I have found that these 
smaller logs, according to their size and quality, de 
crease the output of mill 20 percent to 40 percent, 
which means that the actual cost of manufacture as 
well as all overhead items increases 20 to 40 percent. 
This is corroborated by a letter from Mr. George Land, 
of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, stating that while 
the company did not keep a cost account covering its 
experiments, for the reason that such figures as might 
be arrived at would not be representative, comparing 
results obtained from sawing logs 26 inches and up 
with logs from 12 to 16 inches the cost of sawing 
would increase 20 percent, for the reason that on the 
smaller logs the mill had a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet b. m., and on the larger logs, over 120,000 feet 
b. m. This means that the smaller logs (assuming only 
the same increase in logging as in manufacture) would 
increase this cost of manufacture in 1913 $5.26 per 
thousand, making the cost of lumber produced $19.64 
a thousand. The average value of the product of the 
12 to 16-inch logs Mr. Land gives, f. 0. b. Charleston, 
at $10.33. This means that these very novel and valua 
ble experiments in differential- accounting of costs and 
values show a total spread of $4.47 in value and $5.26 
in cost, or $7.75 total, between large and small logs, 
without any attempt to cut trees under 16 inches 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING FLUCTUATIONS IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE PRICES FROM 1898 TO 1915. 


of the product for different sizéd trees. I have used 
his figures for feet produced and inserted my own dif- 
ferentiation of costs of logging and manufacture on 
an assumed basis of $10 per thousand from stump to 
finished product f. 0. b. cars at mill, including all 
overhead. 

The results of the comparisons are that from 12 to 
26 inches diameter there is a spread of between $8 to 
$10 per thousand actual loss, and a stumpage gain of 
over $5 to $7 per thousand. 
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The ‘cost’? used includes overhead expense, depreciation, 
taxes and carrying charges on timber, but not stumpage, and 
averages $10 a thousand feet. This is differentiated by size 
of tree 

The trees sawed: Mr. Reed states, “In selecting trees every- 
thing was taken that didn’t show advanced stage of red heart 
or contain very crooked logs.” 

A further significant fact to be noted in this = 
tin is that throughout the various acreage measured 5 
percent of the number of trees 8 inches in en 
and up produce over 90 percent of iumber yield and 
over 95 pereent of the lumber values. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company shows the value 
of products from gum logs 16 to 20 inches in diameter 








breast high (for smaller trees would produce logs below 
12 inches at their smallest end). 

What I have been able to gather are just little frag- 
ments—no figures are available at all comprehensive 
or conclusive. One of the editors of a prominent lum- 
ber journal, with the most complete reference library 
on forest management at his elbow, writes me: ‘‘We 
have been unable to find anywhere anything printed 
bearing particularly on the question of determining the 
economie limit:of size and quality of logs that can be 
profitably sawed into lumber.’’ 

Here is an important field for your investigation. It 
is possible that you are sawing some trees at a total 
cost of two or-three times or possibly four times the 
value of their product. You, as a wholesaler, are pul 
chasing some of your stock at two or three or four, 
times what you are selling it for. 


_ Forestry and Silviculture. 


These are not subjects that the er consider 
very practical. The foresters are partly to blame, for 
they approach the subject from the wrong point of 
view, and many other conditions have united to dis- 
courage the lumberman from considering these sub- 
jects. Silviculture with its formula of future value 
presents nothing that, in the face of increasing taxes 
and uncertain stumpage values, sounds attractive to 
the investor, but these gentlemen lose sight of one of 
their strongest arguments when they tell us that de- 
structive logging produe es the greatest present profit. 
Professor Chapman, in his new book, ‘‘ Forest Valua- 
tion,’’ falls into this error in saying that with de 
structive logging: ‘‘Stumpage brings its highest prices 
and the profits to the logger and owner are greater in 
amount,’’? whereas a careful study, by your associa 
tion, may show that selective logging, rather thau 

‘(Concluded on Page 51.) 
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Among the Mills with Pen 
and Camera. 


AN EXAMPLE OF PLANT €FFICIENCY. 


Specialty Mill With Unique Equipment That Utilizes 
Timber to the Fullest Extent. 


PELLSTON, MICH. 

A splendid example of the tendency on the part of 
lumber manufacturers, especially those working in the 
hardwoods, to carry the processes of manufacture to 
the greatest possible extent and utilize the smaller pieces 
of wood in the manufacture of wood specialties is af- 
forded by the mill of Jackson & Tindle, located at 
Pellston, Mich. 

The original mill operated by Jackson & Tindle at 
Pellston, consisting of two bands and a slab resaw, to- 
gether with a full equipment of novelty machinery, was 
completely destroyed by fire August 17, 1914. Inas- 
much as the concern had a fifteen years’ eut of hem- 
lock and hardwood timber it decided to rebuild at once, 
and on the site of the old mill stands today one of the 
most modern sawmills in the United States, equipped 
throughout with machinery manufactured by the M. 
Garland Company, Bay City, Mich., including the fol- 
lowing: 

2—10-inch Cylinder Garland Kline log kickers. 

2—10-inch Kline log loaders. 

2—8 inch x 10-inch x 6-foot Hill oscillating niggers. 

2—8-foot elastic tension Garland band mills for 12-inch 
Saws. 

2—46-inch opening 3 block Garland carriages with 4-inch 
steam set works. 

1—12-inch x 38-foot } 

1—12-inch x 32-foot § 
1—Garland special 6-saw edger, all saws movable. 

1—Garland 5-saw overhead slasher. . 

1—Garland drop saw trimmer, to cut from six to twenty feet. 
with additional saws to cut from seven 
to nineteen feet. 

5—Towsley cut-off saws. 

1—Garland special slab resaw and 
bolter with improved table shifter to 
cut stock down to % inch in thickness. 


Garland rotary valve steam feed. 


In connection with the main mill 
a complete lath mill is operated; 
this also is equipped with Garland 
machinery. In working on _ hard- 
woods the lath bolter and the lath 
machine are utilized to make handle 
squares from slabs and edging. The 
handle mill is said to be one of the 
largest in the world, turning out 30 
000 broom handles and an equal 
number of novelty turnings per day. 

The concern also operates a head- 
ing mill in which slack barrel heads 
of all sizes are made, as well as a 
70,000 daily capacity shingle mill. 

Owing to the operation of the 
lath, handle and heading mills for 
utilizing the slabs and other smaller 
cuttings, only a small part of the 
log eventually finds its way into the 
wood box or the refuse burner. For 
disposing of the waste materials one 
two-saw wood slasher to cut wood 
into 16-inch lengths, made by the 
M. Garland Company, and one hog 
with 16 x 24-inch opening and with 
three bearings, made by the Dia- 
mond Iron Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn., are used. This three-bearing 
feature of the hog is special and 
was built at the suggestion of Mr. 
Jackson. 

The conveying system of this mill 
is one of the most complete ever in- 
stalled and practically eliminates all 
manual labor in the handling of re- 
fuse, handle stock, pulpwood, and 
firewood. One conveyor, that car- 
ries the handle stock from the saw- 
mill to the handle factory, is 1,080 
feet long. The filing room above 
the mill is equipped completely with 
all the latest improved automatic 
machinery, manufactured by the 
Hanchett Swage Works, Big Rapids, 
Mich. An ingenious method that 
has been devised by Jackson & 
Tindle for hoisting the band saws of 
the main band to the filing room 
above consists of an oval frame op- 
erating on iron slides. Saws are 
slipped from band mills on to this 
frame, which in turn is drawn up 
through a trap door into the filing 
room, 

In constructing the new mill 
Jackson & Tindle gave special con 
sideration to fire hazard and there 
fore erected the boiler house at a 
distance of 100 feet from the mill 
proper. Steam is generated in four v 


Wickes high pressure boilers 60 
inches x 18 feet, made by Wickes 
Bros., Saginaw, Mich., and built to 





of the Carriages. 


carry a pressure of 150 pounds. The furnaces under- 
neath the boilers are fed with chips and dust earried 
automatically by a conveyor from the mill to the boiler 
room, with a short distributing conveyor directly over 
the boilers. 

The main engine that supplies power for the entire 
mill is an 800-horse power Cooper Corliss, with 24 x 48- 
inch cylinder and with a main drive wheel 20 feet in 
diameter and with 52-inch face. Installed in the engine 
room is a 40 kw. Westinghouse generator which furnishes 
electricity to light the sawmill, handle mill, heading mill, 
office and other buildings—in all about 600 lights. 

Somewhat of an innovation has been introduced in 
the method of oiling cylinders of the engine, steam feed, 
kickers, niggers and loading cylinders. This is an au- 
tomatie pressure system, whereby the oil is forced from 
the engine room through pipes and is sprayed directly 
into the header, supplying steam tor the actuating ma- 
chinery. 

Auxiliary to the lumber operation Jackson & Tindle 
operate % ‘complete carpenter and repair shop which is 
equipped with one 36-inch band saw, made by the 
Crescent Machine ery, Leetonia, Ohio; one 16-inch 
jointer, made by The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a 24-inch bed Trevor pony planer 
and a rip saw especially designed by the concern itself 
and built to order. Power for the carpenter shop is 
provided by an independent engine, so that it can be 
operated at any “ regardless. of whether the mill is 
running. 

For water supply and fire protection the plant is 
equipped with a 1,000 gallon Buffalo underwriters’ pump 
and the entire yard is piped with 2%-inch mains and 
fire plugs are provided at frequent intervals. 

Jackson & Tindle carry on their logging operations al 


4. A Scene in the Lumber Yard. 




















a in Front of Jackson & Tindle Office. Left to Right 


B. Merris, 


Manager; G. W. Priest, Superintendent 


caneaes Bookkeeper rs Stenographer r; G. F. McRae, Mill 


Superintendent. 


most entirely by 


rail, operating 40 miles of road. At 


the present time the logging road is being extended into 


the timber several 


miles. In log loading, a MeGiffert 


loader, manufactured by the Clyde Iron Works, Du- 


luth, Minn., is used. 


Jackson & Tindle have been identified with the lum- 


ber industry for nearly a half century. 


The original 


concern was organized at Buffalo, N. Y., as the Thomas 


Tindle Company. 


It later became Thomas Tindle & 


Co., then Tindle & Jackson and finally, upon the death 


of Thomas Tindle, 


about six years ago, the concern, 


which is a partnership, took its present name, Jackson 


& Tindle. 


The members of the partnership are W. K. 
or. George A. 


Jackson, Annette Jackson, wife of 


Kos —— a daughter of the late Thomas Tindle; 


wei Frank " 





Hot Pond and Rollway. 2. W. B. Merris, Local Manager. 3%. Interior View of Mill, Showing One 


tas ~4IN AND ABOUT THE JACKSON & TINDLE PLANT AT PELLSTON, MICH. 


Tindle. The concern has carried on oper- 


ations at Pellston, Mich., about 
fourteen years. 

The operations of the concern are 
ably managed by W. K. Jackson 
from his Buffalo office, with the as 
sistance of the following heads of 
departments at Pellston: 

W. B. Merris, local manager. 

G. F. MeRae, superintendent of 


G. W. Priest, superintendent of rail 
road and logging operations. 

M. L. Willaman, assistant woods 
superintende nt. 

W. M. Jaquays, sawmill foreman. _ 

The mill was built by Mr. Jaquays, 
who established a record in mill con 
struction. H. W. Garland, president 
and treasurer of the M. Garland 
Company, and W. K. Jackson super- 
vised the construction, which is of 
the slow-burning mill type, the tim 
bers being pine and fir. 

Jackson & Tindle conduct in con 
nection with their lumbering opera- 
tions a modern department store 
which is managed by J. N. Wallis. 

The sales of the company are 
handled by Z. H. Nelson, general 
sales manager, whose offices are at 
303 Murray Building, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


OO 


PLACES MILL IN OPERATION. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


The Kinzel Lumber Company, 
which took over the sawmill plant of 
the H. W. Wright Lumber Company 
at Merrill, Wis., several months ago, 
has completed the remodeling of the 
plant and has placed it in operation. 
The mill is fitted with a band saw 
and two re-saws and will have a 
capacity of approximately 55,000 
feet of lumber a day. Considerable 
modern equipment has been installed 
in the various departments and the 
plant is said to be one of the most 
modern in the State. The company 
has plans under way for erecting a 
new and modern planing mill in the 
spring. The active management of 
the company rests with C. J. Kinzel, 
head of the concern, assisted by J. 
E. Lambert. 


OPAPP PPPDP 


THE Forest Service has just com- 
pleted an estimate of the timber of 
the Teton forest, adjoining the Yel- 
lowstone Park on the south, and finds 
that it contains sufficient spruce, fir 
and pine timber suitable for wood 
pulp to supply a mill of 150 tons a 
day capacity. Power for such a mill 
can be supplied by Pine or Painey 
Creek (tributaries of the Snake 
River),-and the Snake River will 
transport the bolts of wood from for- 
est to mill. 
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“THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” @2age<aumaz 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 





WOMAN'S INFLUENCE IS NEEDED IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. 


Every community that is seeking to make the most of itself must 
enlist all available forces in the army of development. In fact, the 
chief work of a development club, or rather of its executive, is to seek 
out, discover and draft into the service of the community every man, 


woman and child in it. 


It may not be practicable at all times to utilize all these elements 
in an active way, but when once enlisted they lose their inertia and at 
least cease to obstruct; even if they do not positively push, they no 


longer pull back. 


In most organizations formed for the development of communities 
the memberships are restricted to men; but there are signs in some 
quarters of a change of policy in this respect, many clubs opening 
their doors to young men and a few even welcoming women to 


membership. 


Many commercial clubs have for years admitted the wives, daugh- 
ters and women friends of members to their social affairs, but only a 
few have admitted them to membership of any kind. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Marshfield, Ore., however, has gone so far as to admit 
all women of the community to “honorary” membership upon payment 


of nominal dues. 


As women’s clubs have increased in number and membership the 
fields of their activities have enlarged until they have interested them- 
selves actively and effectively in much of the most important work 
than can be performed through organized effort. 

In the larger communities it is practicable, perhaps advisable, for 
women and men to organize independently ; nevertheless to the extent 
that both engage in true community development work their fields 
overlap and their efforts should be coordinated. 
munities, however, where two strong and efficient organizations are 
not practicable, much better results are to be expected if all the forces 
of uplift and expansion are united under one banner. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 


THE PEOPLE of Monticello, Miss., recently held a field 
day at which 1,000 persons were present. In the games 
and contests girls and boys participated and numerous 
prizes were given. 

* * * 

THe TEXAS Industrial Congress gave the services of 
its gardening expert to the Temple (Tex.) Chamber of 
Commerce for two days to assist that organization in 
carrying on its home gardening campaign, which had 
for its object the utilizing of 2,000 vacant lots and 
waste places in the city for small gardens. 


* * * 


THE PorTLAND (Ore.) schools annually conduct con- 
tests in which school children are required to write 
essays on hygienic subjects. The State prizes for the 
winners of these contests are $15 for the best composi- 
tion by a high school student, $10 for the best submitted 
by a member of the seventh, eighth or ninth grade, and 
$5 for the best by a pupil under the seventh grade. In 
addition there are county prizes of $5 for the winning 
high school student, $10 for the winning student in the 
upper grades and $5 for the winner in the lower grades. 

* * * 


At HarrispurG, Tex., pupils of the rural school par- 
ticipated in a social gathering which they call the 
“*eounty meet,’’ the program including debates, speeches, 
musi¢e and athletics. This meeting is one of a series held 
throughout the year, with the object of engendering a 
spirit of friendship and acquaintanceship among the 
pupils of the schools throughout the county. The sub- 
ject for one debate at the Harrisburg meeting was, 
‘*Resolved that the President of the United States shall 
be elected for a period of six years and shall not be 
eligible for reélection.’’ Among the games were base 
ball, basket ball, foot ball, volley ball and indoor base 
ball, together with running matches and other athletic 
events. 

* * * 

THE FIRST annual Lake County (Ore.) farmers’ and 
home-makers’ short course was held at Lakeview recently 
under the auspices of the extension division of the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. Perhaps the most instructive 
work of the session was that of Professor Powers, who 
on the previous visit to the valley had collected samples 
of the various soils and in the meantime had analyzed 
them in the college. The analyses made by Professor 
Powers showed that the soils of the valley are generally 
well proportioned, only one disclosing enough alkali to 
endanger plant growth. Professor French, from the 
State College, in his lectures dwelt mainly upon the 
advisability of codperation and upon the importance of 
diversified farming. Professor Fitts emphasized the 


Aside from the advantage gained by having a single organized 
developing force, there are other advantages in admitting women to 
membership in the rural community development clubs. 

In the first place these clubs must concern themselves largely with 


improving living conditions in the country. They must undertake to 


separating the two. 


link town and farm more closely, eliminating all suggestion of a line 
The consolidating of schools and the enlarging 
of the sphere of social activities to include all the people are already 


doing much to unify community interests and solidify community 


sentiments. 


Moreover, the woman of the household nowadays is the buyer of 
household supplies, and she is therefore one. party to practically every 
business transaction to which the rural merchant is the other. Hence 


if the merchants are to hold the trade of the community they can not 


afford to neglect any means that promises so much as community 
organization to promote home patronage. 

Country women as a class probably are more persistent readers of 
mail order magazines than are their husbands, but often the same 
magazine that, in its advertising pages, appeals to them as buyers, in 


its reading pages stimulates in them a desire to participate in social, 


educational and political affairs. 
One may well believe, therefore, that a community development 
club that invites women to membership will by so doing bring to 


itself a tremendous force that will enable the organization to perform 


In the smaller com- 


needs of improved dairy stock. Professors Lamb and 
Reynolds spoke on the care of chickens and hogs. The 
domestic science department attracted a great many 
women to the school and lessons were given in modern 
methods of cooking and serving. 





FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 
to the one below and publish them at their own cost. 
This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print 
it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles 
will appear In this space from week to week. 





COMMUNITY CONTRASTS. 


In every community are lying dormant forces 
that if utilized would work the community’s trans- 
formation from stagnation and poverty to progress 
and prosperity. 

In agricultural communities are soils producing 
only one-half their capacity under proper tillage, 
and that are being exhausted by obsolete methods 
There are stores losing their trade steadily to mail 
order houses and other out of town concerns; while 
at hand are newspapers and print shops that if 
properly used would clinch practically all trade to 
local merchants that conduct their stores in ac- 
cordance with modern standards and to meet the 
requirements of patrons of their communities. 

Many communities not only possess almost limit- 
less wealth in natural resources, but many are so 
situated as to be able to develop along lines hither- 
to unattempted. Undoubtedly the next century will 
see small manufacturing carried on in communi- 
ties that now deem such development impossible. 
Likewise in many agricultural communities in 
which the silo is scarcely known it will in a decade 
or score of years be seen on every farm. 

In other communities the newspapers are loyally 
and liberally patronized and mailorderism is 
scarcely thought of; small manufacturing is carried 
on to an extent that gives employment to many 
persons who otherwise would move to industrial 
centers; and silos and stock raising combine to en- 
rich the farmers without impoverishing their soils. 
These communities are rich; they have good 
schools, good roads, good churches, flourishing mer- 
chants and intelligent and enterprising citizens. 

What kind of community is ours? Have we any 
resources that should be developed? Is there any 
latent force that needs community aid to arouse it 
Into action? If so let us unite and utilize all the 
forces available for our development. 











much work that it otherwise could not perform at all, and to perform 
more efficiently work that it has hitherto attempted to perform without 
woman’s aid. It should always be remembeed that one-half the popu- 
lation is women, and it is not the part of wisdom now, if it ever was so, 
to assume that that half of the population is the weaker. So far as the 
more vital and fundamental elements of community life are concerned 
the converse is probably true. 


THE CITIZENS’ Club of Elma, Wash., ‘recently has or- 
ganized and elected officers. This club takes the place 
of the Commercial Club which suspended some time ago. 
Through the club a movement has been started to pave 
the main streets of Elma. 


* * * 


REPRESENTATIVE citizens of Crystal Springs, Miss., re- 
cently met in the city hall and organized the Crystal 
Springs Business League. Officers were elected and a 
plan outlined for boosting the advantages of Crystal 
Springs and its vicinity with special reference to the 
encouraging of immigration. 

+ * * 


THE YounG Men’s Business Club of Jackson, Miss., 
recently organized, and having 200 members, paraded the 
streets a few days ago, headed by a brass band. Ban- 
ners and transparencies carried by the marchers indi- 
eated the object of the organization to be to help their 
fathers build up, improve and boost the city in season 
and out. After the parade an enthusiastic business ses- 
sion was held. 

* + * 

At Victoria, Tex., plans have been formulated for 
‘*eounty spring trades day,’’ Saturday, April 3, being 
the date chosen. The program for the celebration is 
designed to strengthen the ties of relationship between 
the farmers of the county and the local merchants. The 
annual county contests in athletics, spelling and debate 
between the Victoria County schools will be held on the 
same day as the trades celebration. 


* * * 


A NUMBER of Bessemer (Ala.) young business men 
met recently and organized the Business Men’s League. 
Instructive addresses were delivered, temporary officers 
were elected and committees were appointed to draw con- 
stitution and by-laws. The purpose of the organization 
is said to be the promoting of intelligent activities in 
legislative, city and county affairs, civic improvement, 
rural and home trade, information on statistics, pub- 


‘ licity, health and sanitation. 


* * * 


THE First Ward Civie League of New Orleans (La.) 
recently held a banner rally on the lawn of one of its 
members with a view of arousing interest in the ‘‘city 
beautiful’’ movement. Pictures illustrated a lecture on 
beautifying home surroundings and a physician from the 
city board of health spoke on sanitation. Vaudeville 
stunts and recitations were entertainment features. The 
program included also a discussion of recent political 
movements, including that of woman’s suffrage and 
woman’s place in political affairs. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Dispelling Illusions in the ‘“‘War on Wood” — Fair Attitude of the Lumber Trade — Retail Business in a University 
Town—How Yards Are Conducted In a Mining District. . 


WOOD A DEPENDENCE FOR ALL TIME. 


A gloomy-looking man sat down at the opposite 
side of the hotel dining table. He was very much 
dispirited; so much so that he had to talk about it. 
‘*Oh, hum,’’ he sighed dismally; ‘‘work, eat and 
sleep; work, eat and sleep. By 1920 that is all we'll 
be doing. We’ll have national prohibition.’’ 

‘‘Doggone it,’’ said a lumber dealer a few hours 
later, ‘‘I believe I’ll get out of this business while 
the getting out is good. By 1920 there won’t be any 
lumber sold; it’ll all be substitutes.’’ 

The Realm does not wish to suggest a parallel be 
tween the passing of lumber and the passing of booze. 
Lumber never hurt anybody, and that booze ever did 
anybody any good is extremely doubtful. Neither 
does the Realm feel entirely certain that booze will 
have made its final bow and exit by 1920, and any un- 
seared person with a slight knowledge of building 
conditions knows that lumber is emphatically going 
to be among those present for many future cycles. 

One of the troubles about starting an agitation 
about the war in wood is that it has to be kept up for 
a long time to avoid wrong ideas in the minds of 
those people who are interested. If you tell a man 
some fact five times he may forget it; he may be a 
man who has to be told ten times. If you outline 
your policy about fighting substitutes and do it only 
once, some man or other is going to have an entirely 
wrong impression about it. A short time ago I hap- 
pened to run into a roofing salesman in a retail yard. 
He was an aggressive young chap, full of selling fight 
and loaded with more or less accurate information. 
In the world are a wonderful lot of people whose no- 
tion of an argument is to win whether they are right 
or wrong. If the debate goes against them they are 
like the man in President Wilson’s story, who ad- 
vised the debater he was backing to call the other 
fellow a liar and make it a fight. 

Now, this is not an excuse for my losing an argu 
ment, for we didn’t have one; it is merely a descrip 
tion of a man who has made a success of selling roofing 
He asked me if the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had not 
been conducting a department called ‘‘The War on 
Wood,’’ and I said we had. He then said that we 
were wasting our time, for no matter how much we 
fought the substitutes we couldn’t push them out of 
the field; that the more we fought the more we would 
advertise the substitutes, and that if the retailers 
refused to sell the substitutes they would be sold any 
way through hardware dealers or mail order houses. 


Fair Treatment for Wood. 


All of which is very interesting. In the first place, 
this salesman and I differ on what the policy of the 
Greatest Journal actually is. Presumably he has read 
the paper, and I also have read it. I can not speak 
with authority about this policy, for the boys in the 
office didn’t discuss it with me. But if I understand 
it at all it is not a wholesale attack on building ma- 
terials other than wood. It is nothing more than a 
defense of wood in its own proper field. If lumber 
has allowed to it all the scope to which it is entitled 
we are willing that the so-called ‘‘substitutes’’ may 
have the same allowance. Isn’t that fair? Isn’t it 
different from what the salesman thought? 

Of course there is a difference of opinion about 
where the dividing line falls between shingles and 
manufactured roofing, for instance, but the shingle 
men do not necessarily want to destroy manufactured 
roofing, root and branch. Myself, I think there are 
some roofs for which it is superior to anything else. 
Certainly it is finding a market. What we do object 
to are such things as ill-advised legislation for the 
purpose of keeping shingles out of areas where people 
want to use them and where they are the best pos- 
sible roofing from every point of view. 


The Broad View of the Lumber Trade. 


But if we are willing to leave their own proper 
fields clear for these other materials, we want the 
same privilege for ourselves. That is why the Great- 
est Journal has to show up the claims of these things 
when they are not true. Just because a man says 
that guncotton is the best of all flue linings is no 
reason that you have to believe him, and you are 
not only privileged to call him what he is but a sense 
of public obligation requires you to do it. But when 
an untrue statement about these new, hand-made ma- 
terials is shown up the maker jumps seven feet into 
the air, yells for the fire department, and demands 
that the lumbermen be put out because they are trying 
to kill him off. All they want him to do is to tell 
the truth, but judging from past performances that 
is asking a good deal. 

This stuff is so obvious it wouldn’t be put down 
here except for two reasons. The first is that some 
retailers believe that this paper wants to slam all the 
substitutes into the discard regardless of what they 
are or for what use they are manufactured, and that 
belief is as unfortunate as it is untrue. We are try- 
ing merely to hew to the line, to keep for lumber all, 
and no more than, it is entitled to. The second rea- 
son is a hint that lies im what the salesman said 








about the best way of meeting the unfounded claims 
of the sellers of these other materials. He said that 
if the retailers refused to handle this stuff it would 
be marketed anyway. This is true. It shows that 
the right way to meet this thing is not to try keeping 
the public from getting it. The public in these United 
States does not take kindly to a prohibition which it 
does not itself order. There may be countries in the 
world where the High Mogul can rule that all his sub- 
jects shall eat left-handed and they will do it. But 
that is not this country. There never will be a real 
prohibition either of booze or of substitutes until the 
bulk of an educated public opinion is behind and sup 
porting the prohibition. 


Presenting the Truth to Consumers. 


So the real way of going about this thing is by 
informing the users of building materials about the 
different kinds of these materials and what they are 
good for and not good for. The substitute men have 
done a wonderful amount of advertising of a kind, 
and their business, so they say, is thrifty. The lum- 
bermen, with one or two notable exceptions, have let 
themselves get away behind in this line. This is 
something that the retailer can help to do, but the 
great bulk of it must fall on the manufacturer. He 
must lead the way. The retailers, individually and 
collectively, might punch him up a little on this point. 
They are as necessary to him as he is to them. Per- 








“Says that gun cotton is best of all flue linings.” 


haps they could get along better without him than 
he could without them; for they might go into the 
substitutes business! 

The use of lumber would not go out of fashion until 
long after 1920 even if nothing were done to get 
the truth before the buyers of building material. But 
some systematic national advertising has to be done 
if wood is to hold the place to which it is entitled. 
This is too important a matter to be passed over. It 
concerns everybody—not only those who sell lumber, 
but also those who buy it or who ought to buy it. 
Why not ask the next score of salesmen who come into 
your office what their people are doing to conserve 
and inerease the use of the kind of lumber they are 
putting out? Why not ask your association secretary 
what the association is doing about getting accurate 
information out to the public or what pressure it is 
applying to the manufacturers and wholesalers in this 
line? Why not investigate the Forest Products Fed- 
eration? Why not go right ahead and start some- 
thing? 

In the meantime we’ll browse around a few yards 
we have visited recently. 


IN A UNIVERSITY TOWN. 


Columbia, Mo., seems to be a hard place to get to, 
but there are many things to be seen after the tourist 
makes the riffle. In the first place, it is the home of 
Missouri University, one of the high class schools in 
the middle West. About 3,000 students make this 
their home for nine months out of the year, for be- 
sides the university there are two colleges for women. 
The city has a permanent population of about 10,000, 
so every three and one-third citizens have a student 
to assimilate and keep within bounds. 

They told me that rain failed them last year at a 
critical time and that in consequence the crops were 
a trifle short. But shortage of crops is only one of 


the phenomena that follow a seareity of rain. An 
other equally disastrous one is the blue color that 
spreads over the average citizen’s outlook upon life. 


When he looks at even a slight shortage through this 
medium he ean see himself asking for only three 
grains of corn upon.which to feast before he dries up 
and blows away. The moving picture experts are ab- 
Solutely not in it with this indigo perspective when 
it comes to optical illusions. But after all I don’t 
want to joke about a crop shortage, for it is always 
a hard matter for some people. I talked on the train 
a few days ago to a man who had come from a nearby 
State where the rain had failed, and he said he found 
communities where people had not enough to eat. He 
could not buy decent food, though he had money 
enough to live at any metropolitan hotel. These were 
backward communities where not much forethought 
is expended upon the problem of keeping the pantry 
stocked, but I presume going hungry is not pleasant 
no matter what the contributory causes may be. 


A Novelty in Side Lines. 


However, R. E. Brown, whom I found presiding 
over the office of the Boone County Lumber Company 
in the absence of the manager, said that 1914 had 
yielded the concern a very fair amount of trade. This 
yard carries an unusual side line, consisting of wagons 
and buggies and buggy harness. I don’t know why 
a lumber yard might not sell these things as well as 
some of the other things that one finds advertised on 
the letter heads of so-called lumber yards. Then the 
friendships a retailer has among farmers ought to 
help him sell buggies and harness; for we doubt ex 
ceedingly if many buggies are sold to city dwellers 
in these days of the cheap automobile. Dobbin as 
an institution for helping make social city calls is 
largely a thing of history. The oats bin has given 
place to the gas tank. City children no longer have 
Dobbin to link them to the bluegrass and the daisies 
of the country. They no longer quarrel for the privi 
lege of holding the lines, nor are their sympathies 
and consideration aroused when the infirmities of age 
fall upon him. They do not steal out to pat his hon 
est muzzle, nor do they shed tears when mortality 
claims him. In these days they say, ‘‘Hek! There 
goes another tire, and me with my ice cream clothes 
on!’? 

“We manage to sell a lot of stuff for the univer 
sity buildings,’’ Mr. Brown said. ‘‘The work is let 
by contract, but the contractors buy a large amount 
of material locally. There was a little fire last night> 
in one of the old buildings, and this morning we sold 
about $50 worth of lumber to repair damages. 


Free Delivery Where Competition Is Strong. 


““As yet we have not bought a truck, though there 
are many miles of pavement in the city. We have 
not been able to figure out how a machine, with the 
character of hauling we have, would do us good. Per- 
haps we may come to it before many years if we can 
work out a system that will save us money. Com 
petition is fierce in Columbia and deliveries are played 
for all they are worth. If a truck would help us to 
deliver more promptly and satisfactorily and just as 
cheaply it would be a good thing for us.’’ 

Not far from this yard is the home of Blind Boone, 
the negro pianist. For years he has traveled about 
eleven months of the vear giving concerts, and thou 
sands of people have heard him. I venture to guess 
if a poll were taken of the American publie of all 
classes that Blind Boone would be found to be the 
most widely known of all pianists. 

W. C. Bowling, of the McAlester Lumber Company, 
said that although he had nothing much to base the 
prediction on he felt that 1915 would weigh in with 
a goodly amount of trade. 

‘“The banks say there is little prospect of any huge 
revival of trade in sight,’’ he said, ‘‘but banks are 
conservative and have to be shown the actual revival. 
They don’t take account of mere symptoms. They 
take the color of their opinions, in part at least, from 
the farmers, and farmers almost never will admit 
that they are prospering. One will get excited and 
holler, and then all the rest will holler, too. 

**So far as trucks go, I doubt if we use them for 
quite a while. We buy good mule teams, work them 
three years, and sell them for as much as, or more 
than, we paid. As an economical system that is hard 
to beat. Our hauls are short, so I reckon we make 
as much time with teams as we could with power. 

““T have been interested Jately in looking into the 
proposition of the small yard. I know ot several 
little yards that are making a net profit of 20 per- 
cent. Now, the yards in this city don’t make more 
than half that, and I doubt if they will average that 
much by considerable. It seems to me that if a per- 
son really wanted to make money out of retailing 
lumber it would pay him to see what could be done 
in small points.’’ 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Small Yard. 

Probably a number of the brethren could tell Mr. 
Bowling of things that have been done in small towns 
that are not so rosy. I don’t know of any business 
which has so many natural- balances and equalizers 
and checks as the retailing of forest products. The 
small yard has a low overhead expense, but it does 
not offer as wide a field as the average red-hot busi- 
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ss man wants. 
yan he has to depend upon hired help. This help 
1ay be good and honest, but a hired man can hardly 
e ‘expected to see every chance that the boss would 
ee. He is held in by orders from headquarters, be- 
des. The big yard has a heavier overhead expense, 
hut it generally turns its stock faster and so can do 
with a narrower margin. If competition is keen the 
jenlers are forced to a high state of efficiency. If 
is slack the business methods are apt to become 
lack, too, and the extra profit that should come be- 
ause of the favorable situation is substantially dis 
ipated. This doesn’t mean that the fellow who lets 
his business go to pot is going to make as much as 
he man who sticks closely to trade. But it does 
ean that the man who is reasonably earnest after 
his own financial best good is going to find balances 
nd compensations in most of the situations in which 
e may find himself while selling lumber, so he can 
pick the place that is in other ways most congenial 
io him with a fair assurance that in some ways that 
place will have advantages over all other places. 
Mr. Crouch, of the Terrell-Crouch Lumber Company, 
paid a tribute to the stability and financial firmness 
f agriculture. He remarked upon the fact that there 
had been two dry years in succession, and still the 
farmers were doing considerable building. ‘‘No other 
ndustry could make such a showing,’’ he said, and 
in a measure this is true. But the farmers had raised 
something each year and had the assurance that they 
wouldn’t be thrown out or starve to death. To make 
less than he expects to make always gives a man 
pause, so the fact that the farmers in the belt that 
has been dry for two years are still building is an 
evidence both of the stability of the farming indus- 
try and of the unshaken faith which the farmers have 
in their section of the State. 


TRADE IN A MINING CENTER. 


Joplin, Mo., serves as an elevator to a large amount 
of zine and lead ore during the course of the year, 
but the boosters do not any longer play on the mines 
for their leading theme. The mines are established 
and there is no fear that for lack of booster talk 
they will get sore and move over to an adjoining 
town. Joplin appreciates the mines, but she’s getting 
more excited over the future of manufacture than 
over any other thing just now. It seems ordained 
by nature that some changes and shifts are easy to 
make; for example, if a man gets to be a famous ball 
player it seems to be easy for him to become a sports 
writer. At least it is easier than for a sports writer 
to become a player. So often it is comparatively easy 
for a mining city to work into manufacture. Gen- 
erally the mines cause the building of a network of 
railways. These are of the greatest benefit in manu 
facturing and distributing goods. Mines are often 
located in mountainous regions where waterfalls can 
be turned into generators of electricity. Whether 
these things are true of a large number of mining 
fields or not I can’t say positively, but they are true 
of Joplin, and Joplin prances around as though she 
meant to utilize them to the full. Electricity is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and natural gas is piped in at a rate 


If he takes on a string of little 


so low I couldn’t believe I’d heard right. There are 
seven railroads operating twelve lines, counting 
branches, and electric lines connect most of the near- 
by cities. 


Jobbing business is growing rapidly, and 
already the local commercial club claims the city has 
the biggest grocery house in the State. 

But mining is still up at the front. Drop into the 
Connor Hotel, one of the really good hostelries of 
Missouri, and you will find in the lobby men wearing 
high-laced boots and khaki clothes but who don’t look 
like the general run of miners. Look more closely 
and you will see the emblems of scientific scholarship 
societies dangling from their watch chains. They are 
engineers, of course. One of the local industries de- 
pends, I suppose, on these and other mines for a mar- 
ket for its manufactured product. This is the Inde- 
pendent Powder Company, which is credited with 
turning out 12,000,000 pounds of dynamite a year. 
This company is only one of 361 separate manufac 
turing establishments of the locality, according to a 
statement in the Joplin Globe, which is also responsi- 
ble for the statement that more than $20,000,000 in 
capital is invested in these plants. The mines in the 
district are said to produce more than $18,000,000 
worth of ore every year. 


Mining’s Relation to Lumbering. 


We would say that mining has its ups and downs, 
but we don’t want to get the reputation of trying 
to be a humorist. The facts of the case are that the 
price of ore fluctuates like any other marketable com- 
modity, and when the price stays down for a while 
prospecting generally goes a-glimmering. It is not a 
pleasant exercise considered as a sport. When the 
price goes up things become comparatively lively. 
But the price has to give fairly good evidence of its 
honorable intentions before the old folks will get 
much excited over the raise. Prospecting and devel- 
oping take something like a year’s time, and many, 
many things can happen to prices in the course of a 
year. 

This reflection is not put down to knock the mining 
business nor to point a pious reflection at the frail- 
ties of the things of earth; it is put down to explain 
some phases of the local lumber situation. Lumber, 
being buoyant, floats on the surface of the trade sea. 
If the tide is out the lumber trade is low; if it is in 
the trade is high. If the money-making gear of a 
town is running slowly with friction and lost motion 
the retailer of forest products finds himself earrying 
fewer shovelfuls of money up to the bank. His is 
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“Nor do they shed tears when mortality claims him,’ 


not a trade that will go on prospering if all his neigh- 
bors are dodging the rent collector and the sheriff and 
are wearing shoes busted through at the toes. He’s 
right down walking with the crowd. 

At the time I was in Joplin the price of ore was up, 
but it had not been there long enough to be thought 
of as a fixture. It was in the position of the newly 
rich trying to break into society. Prospecting had 
not gone on extensively for some time, and owners of 
ore lands had not made up their minds as to what 
they should do about it. So while the dealers were 
looking at things with hope they had not yet begun 
to realize on their hopes and did not expect to imme- 
diately. This is one reason why the city is pushing 
hard on manufactures; they will give it another bas- 
ket in which to carry its eggs, and more eggs to carry. 


Municipal Experiment in Community Development. 


The city is doing a number of things to make living 
conditions agreeable for all its population—miners, 
operators, factory workers and all. When life gets 
complex and specialized so that one man makes the 
shoes for a group of men and another makes the 
clothing and still another attends to getting the food 
stuffs together a rather careful watch has to be kept 
to see that all the things get attended to and without 
too great a cost. When we are working in a mine or 
a factory we can’t always attend to raising our own 
garden truck and curing our own meat and the like 
of that, and sometimes things work out so that we 
have to pay a lot of money for those things because 
nobody has attended to getting them to us in the 
cheapest and best ways. The city thought it would 
help producer and consumer to get together in an 
easy way, so it issued bonds and built a right nice 
municipal market house. This market was opened last 
fall. Perhaps in the course of time people will get 
used to this market so that it will fulfil its object in 
making living cheaper and better for the citizens, but 
as yet it does not seemed to have scored much of a 
hit. A market of this kind is not designed to take 
the place of grocery stores and meat markets en- 
tirely, for it can’t turn the trick. Most of us at 
times have to have things in a hurry or don’t have an 




















“To have things done without being put to much labor, 








opportunity for going down with a basket on our 
arm to get a cabbage and a couple of cucumbers, 
and there are things in tke line of edibles that we 
want that are not to be found at the market. I think 
the regular grocers are never dead anxious to see a 
market installed, but usually they don’t go to des- 
perate lengths to keep it out. Perhaps they are wise 
in their generation and know how frail human nature 
likes to have things done without itself being put 
to much labor. 

The fact is, as one of the lumber dealers told me, 
that the telephone has made shopping from home too 
easy. A person goes down to the market with a 
basket on his arm, finds things so cheap and attractive 
looking that he buys a great quantity, takes it home, 
and discovers that he has bought so much it will 
last him until he gets tired of the sight of it. The 
next time he wants something he ’phones for it. A 
good many changes have been rung on the ‘‘high cost 
of living.’? Why not add the ‘‘high cost of being 
served’??? 


Credits Where Competition Is Calm. 


A. J. Burch, of the Forest Lumber Company, is the 
oldest manager in point of service in the employ of 
his company. He said the local lumbermen were a 
pretty good bunch and that there was no great amount 
of price murdering. Once in a while some man would 
get excited in his efforts to land a bill and would sell 
it down around cost, but as a general thing this did 
not start a rumpus. The other dealers would ignore 
it as well as they could, and the lack of profit or 
the actual loss the excited man suffered would gen 
erally bring him to, and he’d be good for a while 
afterward. 

‘‘There are too many of us,’’ Mr. Burch said, ‘‘ but 
that is a common situation. With one more man in 
the yard I could handle twice as much lumber as I 
am handling now, and, of course, it would be cheaper. 
But by keeping from getting excited we manage to 
get a fair profit out of our stuff even with as many 
of us as there are bidding for the trade. A con- 
tractor was complaining to me about the murderous 
competition among contractors and said he didn’t see 
how we kept the prices of lumber where we did. 
Of course, a contractor thinks prices are high, no mat- 
ter what they are. I told him that according to his 
own statement of the case the retailers must have 
more sense than the contractors.’’ 

Generally in an industrial center the matter of 
credits is a pressing one. I didn’t mean that for a 
joke, but we’ll let it stand. Mostly it does consist 
in pressing the slow-paying brethren, and this little 
pastime comes in for its share of attention and ex- 
ercise in Joplin. But Mr. Burch claims that his 
credits are in very good condition, which may mean 
that he has good customers or that he is a good 
collector or that both these things are true. 


Typical Enterprises. 


The Miller & Geck yard is a neatly kept and well 
arranged place with good track facilities. It is in 
charge of a courteous and capable young manager, 
G. A. Bartley by name. Mr. Bartley took a number 
of mail order catalogs out of his desk and showed 
me how he beat every effort of the catalog men that 
he had a chance on. Some of the boys get fooled on 
grades in figuring these bills, but Mr. Bartley has 
found out exactly what the private grades of the 
catalog men are in terms of the generally accepted 
grading rules, and with this information backing him 
up he tells a man he is glad to sell lumber at catalog 
prices and generally has little trouble in convincing 
him that the local prices are all to the interest of the 
customer. > 

E. C. Abernethy, another local lumberman, spoke 
of a feature that to his mind explains the fluctuation 
of lumber sales from year to year. 

“*People build much better now than they used 
to,’’? he said. ‘‘In these days if a clerk or a work- 
man wants to build a house he won’t do it unless he 
ean have all the modern improvements. This is all 
right, and I am glad people can live so well. But 
here is the situation: people are living in houses 
that are not as good as they would like, but if it be- 
comes necessary they can continue living in them 
indefinitely. As long as times are good these houses 
are torn down, one at a time, and replaced with good, 
modern, up-to-date dwellings. When things go bad 
people continue to get along without building. This 
explains, to my way of thinking, the great variations 
in the trade a retailer will have between a good year 
and a bad, and it also explains why national condi- 
tions affect a retailer so quickly.’’ 





— 


FIRE SEASON DANGERS FORESEEN. 


A dangerous spring and summer fire season in the 
national forests in the West is presaged by reports 
that two forest fires occurred in January and that the 
snowfall in much of the Rocky Mountain region and 
in the foothills has been much below normal. Janu- 
ary fires are almost unheard of in the national forests 
and the snow reports are regarded as especially sig- 
nificant, as they indicate that unless the deficiency is 
made up the forests will be dry earlier in the spring 
than usual, with a consequent increase of the fire 
menace. 

The fires occurred in the Pike forest in Colorado, 
and the Black Hills forest in South Dakota, the lat- 
ter believed to have been of incendiary origin, ac- 
cording to the district forester at Denver. About 
seventy-five acres was burned over all told. They 
reported for 


were the only national forest fires 
January. 
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SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE EUROPEAN TIE TRADE. 


Specifications for English and Continental Lines Differ—How the Ties Are Prepared for Laying—American Woods in 


Favor and an Extensive Market Assured. 


As the different requirements do not appear to be quite 
well understood in regard to the European tie business 
that has lately been offering a description of the two 
systems of railroad tracks there used may help readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the consideration of fu- 
ture business, which by present indications seems likely 
to be very extensive. 

The market is well worth going after as latest statis- 
ties show the total route mileage of Europe (excluding 
Russia, which will supply its own needs, but including 
French and other possessions in North Africa) as 160,- 
824 miles; but double tracking, sidings, private and serv- 
ice lines will bring the total trackage miles to much 
more. The standard gage is 4 feet 8% inches, but moun- 
tain (funicular and cog) lines are much narrower, mostly 
meter gage, or 3.28 feet; these and the regular narrow 
gage lines, however, have not very much interest for the 
tie makers as they mostly use a steel, longitudinal tie, 
with brace bolts to overcome lateral displacement. 

The English systems use a rectangular tie 9 feet long, 
5 inches thick and 10 inches wide; both size and shape 
are dictated by the peculiar method of construction, 
which, though expensive in first cost, insures absolute 
stability and comparatively low cost of upkeep and re- 
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newals. The Irish gage is 5 feet 3 inches. 
Kind of Ties Required. 


The ties (termed sleepers) are impregnated with about 
12 pounds of creosote to the eubie foot and have a life 
of about 16 years, or a little longer. Being spaced twen- 
ty-four ties to the 69-foot rail there are not so many ties 
to the mile as on this continent, or where a spiked road 
is used—being 2,112 pieces, as against the 3,000 of the 
States. They should be sound timber, free of sap, wane 
or rotten knots, moderately clean, and free of forked 
feather knots (spiked knots shaped somewhat like the 
thumb and finger of one’s hand), and the knots should 
as far as possible be located in the center 314 feet, or 
at outer 15 inches of the tie, so as to give a clean seat 
for the chair described below. The home grown Douglas 
fir (Douglassi tsuedo-kuga) is considered the best mate- 
rial, but is limited in supply. Home grown larch is also 

well liked. The 
great bulk of the 
supply has, how- 
ever, been from the 
Baltic redwood 
(Pinus sylvestris) 
we, hitherto drawn 
from Germany and 
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tributing. The Ger- 
man and Russian 
Baltic logs have 


es been in great meas- 
WY ¥ op Ure drawn from 

‘9 the same territory, 
and the supply of 
suitable timber in 
that locality is 
falling off so that 
the market is rely- 
ing more and more 
on the White Sea 
sources of supply. The Memel and Danzig (German) 
Riga and Windau (Russian Baltic) goods used up a lot 
of irregular and top logs that were unsuitable for get- 
ting out as long timbers. 

The inquiries mostly come out in the fall for the year’s 
supply; are not bought direct by the railways, which gen- 
erally buy ties ready creosoted, and the creosoting houses 
buy the necessary timber through the usual brokers. 
Contracts are made by the railways for regular monthly 
supplies delivered at certain points and may be valid 
over one, two or three years. Prices (uncreosoted) - have 
ranged from £2, or $9.60, to £3, or $14.40, per load of 
50 eubie feet (equal to 600 feet b. m.). Each sleeper 
contains 3714 feet b. m. (16 sleepers to the load), so the 
above prices represent 60 cents to 84 cents each, or $16 
to $22.40 a thousand b. m., respectively, ec. i. f. cheap east 
coast (United Kingdom) port. Freight normally is about 
$6 a thousand feet b. m. 

Great Britain has about 25,000 route miles, required to 
be relaid abcut every 16 years, so its annual needs are 
1,500 miles at 2,112 sleepers per mile, otherwise 3,168,000 
ties measuring 118,800,000 feet b. m. The total import 
of 1914 was 129,325,800 feet b. m., valued at $3,148,800, 
equal to an average value of $24.35 a thousand feet b. m. 
arrived. 

Ties are often floated, or rafted, both at loading and 
discharging ports. Freight runs about $4 a thousand 
feet b.m. In many cases they are shipped in the form of 
‘*sleeper blocks,’’ being 9 feet, 10 by 10 inches (or two 
ties) for convenience in handling. They are usually sawn 
to sleeper size soon after discharge, then open piled for 
two or three months to season before creosoting. 

In Great Britain the track is built up of the tie, a 
steel casting called a chair, treenails, or dowels. of wood, 
a bullhead rail and a key or wedge. Diagram No. 1 
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Diagram No. 1—Showing English Sys 
tem of Chair Superstructure. 


shows the parts separately and assembled and will be 
better understood than a written description. A consid- 
eration of the chair shows that the tie must give a seat- 
ing of 74 inches crosswise, and have in addition enough 
wood at the sides to furnish absolutely secure holding 








for the treenails and bolts (both treenails and oak keys 
are more fully described later) and the reason for the 
rectangular tie of 5 by 10 inches is apparent from this. 
Sometimes a felt packing is used between chair and tie 
to obviate abrasion, but not always. The theory appears 
to be that such packing does prevent abrasive destruc- 
tion, but is liable to harbor fungi, and thus lead to decay 
if the creosote should not have permeated the wood 
through and through. 


Prospective Business in Oak Keys. 


Incidentally the furnishing of oak keys, treenails (see 
Diagram No. 2) and dowels has considerable interest for 
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Diagram No. 2 


Shape of Key. 




















Diagram No. 2—Treenail—Dotted Line Shows Treenail as 
Turned and Before Being Compressed; Shaded Part Cut 
Away in Heading. 


hardwood manufacturers. These have hitherto been 
gotten out of oak and teak—principally English oak 
(Quercus Robus—sissilifiora and pedunculata forms) 
both of which woods have materially advanced in price 
of recent years. The supply of oak is very limited in 
the United Kingdom and being slow growing not much 
replanting has been done; so there is no doubt that the 
immediate future will see the trade turned into other 
channels. The White oak (Quercus alba) Live oak 
(Quercus vivens) should both be aceptable to the English 
engineer. It must be straight grain, mature wood, abso- 
lutely clean and free of any defects such as sap, discol- 
oration, heart checks, or shakes. It has to be blocked 
out to 614 inches, 4 by 3 inches for keys, 2 by 2 inches 
for treenails, seasoned under cover in well ventilated 
sheds for two years, then dried out in artificially heated 
drying rooms at 120 to 160 degrees F. The keys are then 
worked to outline (which is 4 inch larger in thickness 
and width than the finished article and with a specified 
taper the long way) in a small planing machine; are to 
be sawn square and to exact length. After being dipped 
in a mixture of black lead and water, with just enough 
glue to secure a proper coating, they are pressed into a 
steel die the exact shape and size of the finished article. 
From here they are placed in a steaming tank or cylinder 
and kept for three hours under live steam pressure of 60 
to 80 pounds to ‘‘set’’ the compression, otherwise to ren- 
der permanent the reduction in size from the over- 
measure before being placed in to the size the die is 
machined out to. After cooling they are forced out of 
the dies (by different plungers and boxes on the press 
that is used for loading them; this press is also used for 
treenails with yet other boxes and plungers), bagged and 
shipped. 

Throughout seasoning, drying and manufacture they 
are more or less under inspection by the railway repre- 
sentatives and before shipment every piece is passed on 
by them. Diagram No. 1 shows outline and sectional 
view of key with exaggerated taper. 


Handling of Treenails Similar. 


The treenails are stored and dried in the same way 
as the keys. They are then put through a copying lathe, 
turned %-inch full on shank, -inch full on shoulder 
than finished article to secure compression, forced into 
dies machined out to exact size required, black-leaded, 
steamed ete. just as keys are. They are then put 
through a heading lathe, which reduces them to exact 
length and champers the head. Diagram No. 2 outlines 
the block, the size before and after compression, and 
head as in finished article. 

These goods are not standardized, and each railway 
has a preference in shape or size, which, however, does 
not affect the amount of material used per thousand. 
This does, however, affect the capital outlay as it neces- 
sitates a stock of dies for each one’s needs, and dies are 
rather expensive. The best way is to work two or more 
orders at the same time, and so secure working to 
capacity with a minimum of each die needed, 





Trade Very Profitable. 


While the necessary plant is a capital outlay by no 
means small, the trade is very profitable, and as a means 
of marketing stuff that would otherwise be waste, or but 
little profitable, in other work, it is a very valuable 
adjunct to other lines as it uses up small sizes and brings 
waste down to the lowest point. A quantity of the rail 
way companies’ rejects find ready sale among colliery 
and other owners of private lines and sidings, of course 
at a reduced price, and the dowels, or plugs, referred to 
hereafter will also use up a considerable quantity of the 
rejects. 

Extent of the Market. 


The extent of the market can be gaged from the 
tie requirements; each tie takes two keys, and the 
treenails will average eight as well per year. For 
3,168,000 ties the needs will be for 6,336,000 keys, and 
25,344,000 treenails, say 8,000,000 feet b. m., at prices 
ranging from 4 to 8 cents per 8 foot super. 

The European lines outside the United Kingdom 
follow the system of the American continent by using 
a flanged rail, metal tie plate, and spiking it down to 
the tie. The system is, however, gradually turning to 
the use of a screw spike and dowelled tie (see diagram 
No. 3) as this cuts out a great deal of the spike kill- 
ing that the square, or nail shaped, spike entails on 
the tie. The requirements are more extensive than 
the key ete., at a slightly lower price. 

The principal woods used are the oak, larch (Laria 
Europena), pines and firs. Creosoting is not so gen 
eral as in the United Kingdom as impregnation with 
zine chloride, or other mineral salt, is more favored. 
There is no doubt that creosoting, and the use of soft 
woods, will come as the supply of oak diminishes. 

The requirements being less exacting than the United 
Kingdom specifications, and the fact that larch, hem 
lock and cedar would probably be accepted, make this 
business peculiarly attractive to western lumbermen. 
Two forms of tie would be acceptable; one (see dia- 
gram No. 4), following the United States hewn tie, 
is specified as 2.60 meters long (a meter being 3.28 
feet, this equals 8 feet 614 inches), 0.30 meters (1145 
inches) at bottom, and 0.15 meters (59; inches) at top. 
and 0.14 meters (5% inches) thick. Modifications in 
these measures as regards top and bottom could be 
gotten no doubt, as they are extremes 9nd designated 
so as to secure a tie broad enough at the »sse to with. 
stand any canting movement entailed by the pyramidal 
effect of the narrow top. A 9-inch base, 8-.nch top 
would probably be accepted. Too heavy wane would 
have a bearing on the freight expenses as these meas- 
ures are inside wane. 

The other form is shown in diagram No. 5, and is 
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specified as 2.60 
meters (8 feet 614 
inches) long, 0.22 
meters (815 inches) 
at bottom, 3.16 me- 
ters (6; inches) 
at top, 0.14 meters 
(5¥% inches) thick. 
These shapes would 
often yield ties 
from logs not 
otherwise converti- 
ble, and the latter 
would enable two 
ties to be cut very 
often from a log that would otherwise yield but one. 
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Diagram No, 3—Wooden Dowel. 


Growing Favor of Larch and Hemlock. 


In some directions there is already a predisposition 
to view larch with great favor and the prejudice 
against hemlock is lacking. Without going so far as 
to say the latter wood is viewed with favor one may 
justifiably say the officials are open and lean to that 
conviction. One thing wouwd be rather against it; 
i, e. its greediness in taking up any preservative, but 
proper seasoning and improved methods should correct 
this. 

The extent of this market may be gaged from the 
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fret that over 100,000 miles are in operation in those 
countries that use such ties (excluding Russia, Ger- 
iny and Austria-Hungary who will supply their own 
eds) and while the life of the oak tie is compara- 
tively long (up to 25 years) the other woods used are 
: uch shorter lived—so one is safe in taking the aver- 
e at 16 years. The needs per mile are the same 
. the United States, say 3,000 ties. For the lines un- 
r consideration this shows a yearly requirement of 
5,950,000 ties, or approximately 600,000,000 feet b. m. 
(he needs will have to be met from other sources as 
oak is getting scarcer each year, as are also the other 
iome grown woods. Reforestation has only been seri- 
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Diagram No, 4——Measurements Are Taken 
Inside of Wane. 
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Diagram No. 5—Tie Carries Wane on Two 
Upper Edges. 


ously taken in hand, or carried on to any great extent, 
during the last 25 years (and oak has not been re- 
planted to any degree as it is a slow growing wood) 
so the replanted areas are immature and will not yield 
serviceable goods for a number of years yet. 


A Source of Information. 


Any of our friends who wish to follow up this busi- 
ness would do well to communicate with Messrs. Carrel 
(sen’d) Rouche & Coy (Ltd.), 55 Rue d’ Amsterdam, 
Paris, France, who are acting as buying agents for 
some of the French railroads. 

In the immediate future orders totaling between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 ties 
will be placed. The fact 
‘ that several brokers may 
all handle the inquiries will 
possibly set up the infer- 
ence that several times this 
quantity are needed — but 
the above figures are both 
authentic and reliable as to 
the extent of business offer- 
ing. 

A quantity of these ties 
will be for use in screw 
spiked, dowelled roads, and 
a glance at diagram No. 3 
will show exactly what this 
system is. The dowels are 
usually of birch or beech, 
but other hardwoods are 
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equally as good. At time of screwing the dowel into 
the tie (which is bored and threaded by patent ma- 
chinery) it is dipped in tar usually, if not creosoted. 
The furnishing of dowels already creosoted would prob- 
ably help business, and the necessary plant would not 
be costly. Being shorter than the keys and treenails 
described before, the making of them would use up a 
lot of rejects from these latter, as it would not matter 
even if the dowels were compressed. 

Taking almost a world survey of the railway trade 
it really looks as though the United States should be 
able to extend the tie business very much. When one 
knows that India has over 30,000 miles of track of 
5 feet 6 inch and meter gage, and is using for ties 
such woods as the deodar (almost like the cedar of 
Lebanon) the padowk (almost like mahogany), teak, 
tal, the Indian rosewood etc., which have to be girdled 
2 to 4 years before felling, then seasoned for perhaps 
as long, and all vulnerable to the white ant, it does 
appear that United States soft woods creosoted (which 
Mr. Termite leaves alone) should be able to get in, 
especially in view of the high values of the woods now 
used, being as much as $1.25 per tie. Also the Euro- 
pean woods are appreciating in value each year and 
the home demand is ever growing larger, which, with 
the other facts noted, certainly warrants the assertion 
that there are possibilities for large expansion of 
trade and as it should use up a large amount of stuff 
not otherwise convertible the railway trade certainly 
is worth going after strongly, and the present moment 
offers unprecedented chances to those sufficiently alert 
to seize them. 





PLAN FOR INCREASED SALES WORTHY OF EMULATION. 


Application of Advertising by Folders — Rejuvenating a Neglected Opportunity — Determining Cost of Handling 
Lumber Through a Retail Yard Discussed by Two Retailers. 


A LIVE MERCHANT’S FREE ADVERTISING 


FRIEND. 
OsacE City, KAN. 

An advertising idea that the writer has just completed 
and that is being used in our store room at this point 
is shown in the enclosed photograph and will be used 
in all of the yards of this company. 

This is a rack similar to a folder rack used in hotels 
{or distribution of railroad guides ete. The rack is 
6 feet high, 6 feet wide and 2 feet deep at the bottom, 
running up to nothing at the top where the sign is 
located, as may be seen. This rack is constructed of 
continuous pockets that are of various depths, according 
to the advertising matter that is to be placed in them. 
The pocket the full length of the rack is about 2 inches 
wide; then the front of one is the back of other pocket 
and room is left so that such wording as may be desired 
can be placed above the advertising circulars as shown 
in the photograph. The floor of each pocket is of wire 
cloth or sereen wire, which allows the dust to settle and 
go through without soiling the advertising circulars. 

The writer was induced to put this rack in use because 
in years past we have spent many dollars for advertising 
that has had to be renewed each year. We merchants 
are asleep, and I am frank to say that the writer has 
heen asleep along this one particular line. We have 
been working an injustice upon ourselves, have been 
losing money that could have been made, because we 
have not taken care of this one end of our business. We 
have heen working an injustice upon our friends—the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers. The larger 
manufacturers especially have employed men to work out 
ideas that would increase their sales. Men have been 
employed to prepare matter on such subjects as ‘‘ Kill- 
ing of Farm Weeds,’’ ‘‘Making the Farm Pay,’’ ‘‘ Hog 
Diseases;’’ the paint manufacturers have — printed 
pamphlets that advertise their line. and, at the same 
time, give the consumer correct systems for using the 
materials. The same thing is true of the cement manu- 
facturers; they have published pamphlets to assist con- 
sumers in handling cement ete., and there are many 
others pursuing the same plan. 

After completing this rack we looked through various 
closets and under shelves where we found lots of ad- 
vertising matter which, with our names stamped on it 
and placed in the rack that we are using now, goes out 
to the consumer who is interested in this particular line 
of merchandise and may in time bring results that will 
mean a sale for us and, at the same time, a sale for 
the manufacturer, thus saving the manufacturer the 
loss that he has been compelled to stand heretofore on 
account of we merchants receiving his expensive literature, 
piling it up under shelves and dirty closets and every’ so 
often when this literature had gotten dirty and dusty 
and not in condition to hand out to prospective cus- 
tomers we have taken it out and burned it, which means 
burning up dollars. 

We believe if the live merchant would build a rack 
similar to this and put it in a prominent place in his 
store room or office and, when he received literature or 
advertising on any line of merchandise he may be sell- 
ing, stamp his name on each pamphlet and place it in the 
ack, the consumer will look over this rack, pick out the 
particular pamphlet that he desires and will take it 
home and read it over. 

The first day we used this rack some of the pamphlets 
that .we had had stored away for three or four years 
vere quickly picked out of the rack by persons who 
were interested in that one particular subject. The 
writer wishes to pass this idea along to a'l live merchants 
ind has styled this rack ‘‘A Live Merchant’s Free Ad- 
vertising Friend.’’ : 

I wonder how many manufacturers and merchants 











realize that a great deal of their advertising literature 
is sent to consumers who are absolutely not interested 
in the subject, and not being interested may naturally 
throw this away, which means a loss of the literature and 
a loss of postage, labor ete. 

In case this rack is adopted by any merchant the 
writer will be glad to have that merchant write him a 
letter giving his ideas upon this system of advertising. It 
may be that your firm will notice some of your ad- 











BY AD. May 
THE KANGAS LE AND SUPPLY CH OSABE CTY ss 


ADVERTISING RACK INSTALLED IN OFFICE OF KANSAS 
LUMBER & SUPPLY COMPANY. 


vertising matter that was stored away but is now out 
where it will begin to work for the dealer and the manu- 
facturer. If this idea can be put to any good use by any 
retailer the writer will feel amply repaid for having 
made the suggestion. 
A. B. May. 
Kansas Lumber & Supply Company. 





COST OF DOING A RETAIL LUMBER BUSINESS. 
LOVELAND, COL. 

After listening to the different addresses at our recent 
convention in Denver, which, by the way, was one of the 
best I have attended, I feel like giving my idea as to 
the cost of handling lumber through a retail yard. 

In the first place, we all know that it costs just so 
much per thousand to handle lumber and I am sure, 
after talking to several of the dealers in this section of 
the country, that this is the way we should arrive at the 
cost, rather than on the percent of sales or on the percent 
of cost in dollars and cents. Keep an actual record of 
the number of feet of lumber sold, and at the end of the 


year, after adding up your entire expense account, divide 
it into the total number of feet sold and you will find 
that you have the cost of handling each thousand feet. 
Then, on the investment you must add the percent that 
you expect to make; reducing this to the amount per 
thousand and adding the two together you will have the 
amount it will take to clear you the percent desired. 

In this way it will be an easy matter to determine 
how much you have to add to each thousand to get your 
percent of profit. Of course, you will have to take into 
consideration the percent that moves the fastest and the 
amount that moves the slowest, as this is the only way 
that you can arrive at the cost exactly. 


J. H. CUNNINGHAM, 
Manager Cunningham Lumber & Supply Company. 


DETERMINING THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS. 


RoLFe, Iowa. 

Enclosed we give an illustration of our method of ar 
riving at our cost of doing business, this method re- 
ceiving the approval of J. W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
who is considered an authority on this subject. The 
percentages, of course, would vary according to the 
amounts of sales and expenses for each yard. In our 
cewn business we have taken an average of the last five 
years. Our method is as follows: 





Supposing annual sales to be... ........ccccccccecccccs $35,000 
Supposing annual expenses for all purposes to be. $2,500 
Supposing interest at 6 percent on an invest 

OUR GE, GAG Bes 6c 5.0 6h cncrenccdcccene 1,200 


Total to earn before making a profit....... $3,700 


Thirty-five thousand dollars divided into $3,700 equals 10.57 
percent. Therefore out of every $190 worth of goods soid 
$10.57 is expense; $100 minus $10.57 equals $89.43,.or the 
cost of the goods if no profit is made: $89.43 divided into 
$10.57 equals 11.82 percent. Therefore 11.32 percent must be 
added to the cost of the goods to break even. If you add 15 
percent to the cost of your goods vou have made a profit of 
3.18 percent. If the goods you sell for $100 cost you $8U 
you have made a profit of $9.43. If vou sell a bill for $1,000 
that cost you $900 you have lost $5.70. 


. A. Grant & Son. 





AMERICAN WOODS IN THE FAR EAST. 


Perhaps comparatively few readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN realize how far afield some of our forest 
products go and how important they are in foreign 
markets. In Railways, a technical journal of Calcutta, 
India, appears a half-page advertisement which, reduced 
in size, looks about as follows: 


OREGON PINE 
and other 
TIMBERS 





Large Stocks always available. 





For Rates apply to— 
GILLANDERS, ARBUTHNOT & CO., 


CALCUTTA. 

‘*Oregon pine’’ is, of course, Douglas fir and from 
the typographical arrangement of this advertisement it 
would seem that that wood is the most important timber 
wood for at least the railway trade of eastern India. 





Ir SUFFICIENT land can be leased, with water for 
ample irrigation, a considerable eucalyptus forest is 
planned in the vicinity of Pine Bluff, Ark. Dan H. 
Daugherty, representing a development company of Los 
Angeles, Cal., is in the field looking over the situation. 
He expects to secure about 5,000 acres for the experi- 
ment. The trees are to be imported direct from Africa. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








‘‘CHARTER PARTIES’’ DECREE AFFIRMED BY 
SUPREME COURT. 
[By ODELL.] 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—In a decision handed 
down this week in what is known as the ‘‘charter par- 
ties’’ case the United States Supreme Court affirms the 
decree of the lower court, holding that the Spanish war 
tax on such instruments is illegal. The opinion was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Hughes, who takes the broad 
ground that the Constitution prohibits the imposition 
of a tax in any form on foreign exports from any State. 
This inhibition, according to the court, extends to the 
stamp tax on export bills of lading or on foreign bills 
of exchange. 

The existing war revenue act imposes a stamp tax on 
bills of lading. Lawyers who have read this decision 
believe that the court has given such a broad interpre 
tation to section 9, article 1, of the Constitution, which 
provides ‘‘no tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex 
ported from any State,’’ that it can be used as the foun 
dation for an attack upon the constitutionality of the 
Panama Canal tolls act. Justice Hughes, quoting from 
a previous decision of the court, says: 

The requirement of the Constitution is that exports should 
be free from any governmental burden. ‘This inhibition ex 
tends to any subterfuge which Congress might invent to 
get revenue out of exports. 

Justice Hughes further asserts that it would be 
illegal for Congress to require every exporter to take 
out a license. 

Lawyers declare that under this interpretation given 
to section 9 of the Constitution by the Supreme Court 
it must be held that the imposition of a toll on ships 
passing through the Panama Canal when laden with 
goods for export would amount to a ‘‘ governmental 
burden.’’ 

The prohibition does not apply to coast to coast trade 
nor to ships carrying import cargoes or those passing 
through the Canal in ballast; consequently it is be- 
lieved that if following its precedents the Supreme 
Court should hold that Canal tolls gn ships carrying 
goods for export are illegal it oad render the tolls 
act so discriminatory 


tten. 


provision of the Panama Canal 
that it would have to be rew 








ALARM AT DECREASED FOREIGN TRADE. 


Unwarranted Naval Activities of Great Britain and Ger- 
many the Cause—Protest Being Prepared. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—There is serious alarm 
in administration circles over the falling off in foreign 
trade due to the extra hazards which have been imposed 
upon it by the unwarranted naval activities of Great 
Britain and Germany. State Department lawyers have 
searched the body of rules that make up the recognized 
international law in vain for any declaration which 
warrants Great Britain ir issuing such a decree as that 
contained in the Orders in Council of March 13, or for 
the form of operations being carried on by Germany 
within the so-called war zone. No such declaration has 
been discovered, and the administration is therefore 
forced to face a new issue which menaces American 
foreign commerce, and threatens to cut it off from the 
great body of the European continent, without any pre- 
cedent which will light the way for a telling protest. 

In formulating against the British decree, which the 
administration recognizes as the greatest menace which 
so far in the war has threatened the overseas trade of 
the United States, it has been necessary to take into 
account not only the changes in actual condition of naval 
warfare which have been wrought by the rapid develop 
ment of the submarine and aircraft, but also such prac- 
tical considerations as the policy which the United States 
might wish to pursue in case this nation should ever 
be forced into war with a maritime country. The Presi- 
dent is secking advice in every available quarter before 
writing the note which will mean so much to the future 
commerce of the United States and it is the consensus 
here that the utmost step which a pacifist policy will 
permit him to take will be the formulation of a protest 
which in the end may be used as a basis for demanding 
recompense and damages from the Allies for every 
vessel and eargo which is seized in contravention of the 
well established rules of international law. 


Protest Will Not Result in Modification of British 
Decree. 

It is not hoped that any protest which can be made by 
this. Government will result in a modification of the 
British decree and the situation offers very little comfort 
for those who are dependent upon foreign trade, 
whether export or import, with the countries on the 
continent of Europe, whether they be Germany and her 
allies or neutral nations. Just what this loss in foreign 
trade will amount to it is impossible at this time to 
tell, and it will be several weeks before there can be 
any sort of accurate estimate formed. Such an estimate 
can not be made until the revised customs figures are 
at hand, but there is one branch of the Government 
which furnishes at least a clue to the situation from day 


to day, and that is the war risk insurance bureau. That 
bureau still maintains its policy of issuing insurance on 
American ships and non-contraband eargoes, whether 
destined to the ‘‘war zone,’’ or to neutral nations or 
belligerents, even to ‘‘isolated Germany,’’ but since the 
declaration of the war zone the business of the bureau 
has declined about 75 percent and today the insurance 
earried is approximately $15,000,000 as compared with 
$65,000,000 a month ago. Officials of the bureau report 
that since the promulgation of the Orders in Couneil 
business has been stagnant, and the only explanation is 
in the falling off of exports. 


No Longer Any Neutral Nations? 


Should Great Britain be permitted to fulfill to the 
letter the policy enunciated in the Orders in Council 
Senator Walsh of Montana, one of the greatest lawyers 
in the Senate, believes there will no longer be any neu 
tral nations, for he declares ‘‘they will all become 
vassals of Great Britain by virtue of her superior sea 
power. dy 

The Montana senator considers the orders unwarranted 
and obnoxious, and he insists that it is the duty of the 
administration to compel the British Government to 
modify them. He asserts there is a unanimity of opin 
ion among senators who still remain here that it: was 
a great mistake that Congress did not give the President 
the power to institute effective reprisals against na 
tions which refused to pay attention to the protests of 
the United States, by the use of the embargo. 

Senator Walsh is asonished that anyone should at 
tempt to justify the promulgation of the British de 
crees, or to apologize for them, and he asserts that it 
adds to the embarrassment of the President in his ef 
forts to preserve peace with honor in the face of them. 
The senator said: 


Each succeeding aggression calls ovt from these apologists 
the assertion that the course taken is justified by, or finds a 
precedent in the action of our Government in the civil war. 
Indiscriminate seizure of copper consigned to neutral nations 
was made shortly after the war began, upon the claim that 
the cargoes were really destined for Germany. This was 
said to be in conformity with the doctrine of continuous 
voyage developed in our courts. 

But that doctrine required that the property seized lx 
brought forthwith before a prize court, before which th: 
question might be tried. Five months have gone by and no 
case has yet been tried by any prize court. <A hundred yenrs 
ago a great British judge declared it a disgrace to Britis) 
jurisprudence that a delay of 90 days should have ensued 
before a prize court case was brought to hearing. The owner 
of the cargo of the Wilhelmina is plaintively asking for a 
trial and no move is being made to accord it to him. The 
shippers deny the existence of the facts which would make 
the doctrine of continuous voyage applicable, but it is still 
considered sufficient to refer to in justification of the out 
rageous conduct of the Allies in bullying neutral commerc: 
in the particular mentioned. 

Reference to only a few features of the decree of March 1. 
particularly flagrant in character, may not be without interest. 
Of course England has a right to blockade German ports. 
Disastrous as such course may be to our commerce, or thst 
of any other neutral nation, her right to resort to the exne- 
dient under the rules of international law is unquestionable. 
She has, for reasons satisfactory to herself, studiously avoided 
proclaiming a blockade in express terms, but that is the effect 
of the decree. She may, by making the blockade effective. 
prevent all commercial intercourse with Germany. Any of our 
ships attempting to run the blockade would be subject to 
seizure. Thus far, no exception is taken to the decree. 

3ut it goes far beyond a proclamation of a blockade of 
German ports. While a belligerent has the right to blockade 
the ports of an enemy, it has no right to blockade the ports 
of a neutral nation. Despite the blockade our ships mav 
trade with Holland and her ships may clear for our ports. If 
a ship bound for Amsterdam carried contraband which is in 
fact destined for Germany the doctrine of a continuous voyage 
may be applied and its cargo seized. If knowledge of the 
enemy destination is brought home to the master of the ship. 
it too may be confiscated. But, under the law of nations, anv 
non-contraband goods may be carried into Holland, though 
destined for Germany, and goods of any character may be 
carried from Holland to this country or any other neutral 
country. 





Principles Thoroughly Established. 

These principles were thoroughly established by our 
Supreme Court in what is known as the Matamoras cases, 
Matamoras and Brownsville are towns on opposite sides of 
the Rio Grande, the former in the Republic of Mexico, the 
latter in Texas. Ships bound for the former port during the 
civil war were captured and held as prizes. Their cargoes 
consisted in part of contraband and in part of non-contraband 
goods. The contraband, found to have been destined for 
Zrownsville and other places in Texas, was condemned, but 
the non-contraband was released whenever the court found 
that the ship did not intend to run the blockade, but to unload 
at Matamoras, a neutral port. The court in that connection 
said : 

Neutral trade to or from a blockaded country by inland 
navigation or transportation is lawful, and therefore that 
trade between London and Matamoras with intent to sup 
ply goods for Texas from Matamoras violated no blockade 
and can not be declared unlawful. Such trade, with unre 
stricted inland commerce between such ports and the 
enemy’s country, impairs undoubtedly and very seriously 
impairs the value of a blockade of the enemy’s coast. 
But, in cases such as that now in judgment, we administer 
the publie law of nations and are not at liberty to inquire 
what is for the particular advantage or disadvantage of 
our own or another country. 

Consider this declaration in connection with the following 
from the order in council of March 138, 1915: 

Every merchant vessel which sailed from her port of 
departure after March 1, 1915, on her way to a port other 


than a German port, carrying goods with an enemy des 

tination (any kind of goods, contraband or non-contra 

band, cotton for instance), may be required to discharg: 
such goods in a British or allied port. 

And with this from the same document : 

Every merchant vessel which sailed from a port othe: 
than a German port (Genoa, Italy, for example), afte: 
Maich 1, 1915, having on board goods which are otf 
cnemy origin (no matter how remote, made in Germany 
three years ago, for example, and held in Italy ever since 
no matter by whom they are owned, though bought by ar 
an American a year ago) or which are enemy property 
may be required to discharge such goods in a British o1 
allied port. 

Commanded to Violate “Public Law of Nations.’’ 
The British navy is plainly commanded by this order 
violate what the Supreme Court declared to be the “publie l:y 
of nations,” and what it refused to sanction, even though 
was deemed a necessary step to the preservation of the Unik 
But, the worst feature of the two paragraphs from whi 
the quotations are made remains to be noticed. Any sh 
referred to in either case may be headed into a British px 
and divested of her cargo, not only if it is of enemy origi 
though owned by a neutral, but if it is ‘‘enemy property 
though of neutral origin. An American ship may be detain 
and property on board belonging to a German seized, thous! 
it was made in Italy and bought there. This is a plain vio 
tion of the rule that “free ships make free goods” a princiy 
which, after a century of struggle attained what was beliey 
to be a secure place in international law, which has form 
recognition in the treaty of Paris, and which, under t 
direction of Secretary Seward, was religiously observed during 

the Civil War. 

The disregard of the two principles to which reference js 
made will be immeasurably disastrous to American commer 
however circumspect naval commanders may be in making 
seizures of ships. But it is plain that any ship, howe, 
innocent, is likely to be turned from her course into an Inglis 
port and search may be made to ascertain whether goods of 
the proscribed character may not be found in her cargo. 


Difficulties That Will Arise. 





The difficulty of determining just what country produced 
goods bought in the open market of Amsterdam or Venice 
will be readily appreciated. Controversies innumerable may 
arise as to whether certain gomis are or are not property of 
Germans, Austrians or Turks. A pretense of enemy origin 
or enemy ownership may be made in respect to some part of 
almost any cargo, departing from a neutral port of Europ 
It would not be strange if the claim could be successfully as 
serted in respect to half the ships that sail. 

Equally in peril is any ship sailing from any of our ports 
to any neutral port of Evrope, carrying even such goods 
exclusively as are not in the extended list of contraband, 
should she fall foul of some naval officer who, out of excessiv: 
zeal that caused the commander of the Eitel Friederich to 
sink the Frye, should suspect that she had on board som 
goods even of the most harmless character destined for Ger 
many, or even of some German domiciled in this country and 
trading to Lisbon or Rergen. 

It is a concession found in the decree that goods seized unde: 
either paragraph of the order may be restored by order ot! 
the court upon such terms as the court may in the circum 
stances deem to be just to the person entitled thereto, unless 
“requisitioned for the use of his majesty,” but, trade can not 
be carried on under such conditions. An American dealer has 
no assurance that he can deliver non-contraband goods tq a 
buyer in Copenhagen, nor can the latter contract upon the 
assumption that his order will be filled. Any kind of wares 
upon neutral ships bound for neutral ports may be requisi- 
tioned for his majesty’s use, or, after being held indefinitely, 
as in the case of copper shipments, may be delivered to the 
owner, “upon such terms as the court may in the circum 
stances deem to be just.” 

If this order in council stands and is enforced as it reads, 
there are no neutral nations. They are all vassals of Great 
Britain by reason of her superior sea power. 


COMMITTEE TO AID TRADE COMMISSION. 


Chamber of Commerce to Co-operate with Federal 
Body—Division of Duties of Organization. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States the latter part of last week a committee 
was selected to codperate with the Federal Trade Com 
mission. The personnel of that committee is as follows: 
Harry A. Wheeler, chairman, Chicago; Alfred B. Koch, 
Toledo; Rush C. Butler, Chicago; W. L. Saunders, New 
York; Guy E. Tripp, New York; Harry R. Seager, 
Columbia University; Alexander W. Smith, Atlanta; 
Joseph P. Cotton, New York, and W. C. White, Uni 
versity of West Virginia. The committee has been 
meeting here since its formation, and among other 
things it is striving to render aid to the Trade com- 
mission in formulating the rules of procedure which 
must be adopted before the active business of the com 
mission can begin. In discussing the purposes for 
which this committee was formed President Fahey of 
the chamber said: 

We realize what a tremendous task there is before the 
Trade commission and the members of the national chamber 
wish to do everything in their power to assist it. As soon 
as the commission is fully organized and in running order our 
committee will have a conference with it to see how the 
business men of the country can best serve. 

Attorney General Gregory has been making an ex 
haustive study of the Trade commission law and the 
Clayton law so far as it is applicable to that body, 
with a view to determining the extent to which the 
activities of the Department of Justice will be curtailed 
by those of the new commission. He desires to have well 
defined views as te the points where the commission’s 
activities would overlap those of his department as well 
as to the character of the cases in which the codperation 
of the commission might properly be sought. As the 
result of these investigations the Department of Justice 
will take the stand that its activities are not to be ew 
tailed to any appreciable extent, but that the chief work 
of the commission, as far as the enforcement of the 
law is eoncerned, lies in the class of cases not covered 
in the old Sherman law, but rather within the scope o! 
the ‘‘unfair trade’’ provisions of the Clayton act. 
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fn other words the department regards itself as fully 
responsible for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Sherman law against the formation of combinations 
ti monopolize interstate commerce, while it believes the 
‘Y:ade commission will have special jurisdiction over 

eged illegal operations of smaller range and which 
cin not be regarded as contemplating a monopoly. This 
usclosure of the policy of the Department of Justice 
jos been awaited with keen interest. There has been 
much uncertainty since the Trade commission law was 
jassed as to whether or not conflicts of authority would 
«ise between the commission and the attorney general 
vd it was felt that the decision would depend largely 
on the extent to which the attorney general was jeal 
ous of his prerogatives. It is now certain that Mr. 
egory will be careful to see that the importance of 
s department is not minimized. Official assurances 
e given that the Department of Justice will give the 
ullest codperation to the commission and will seek its 
sistance wherever it is considered proper to do so under 
the provisions of the law, but it was indicated with 
equal definiteness that officials regard requests for such 
sistance as subject entirely to the discretion of the 
attorney general. It is pointed out that the provision’ 
of the law are not specific, but provide merely that the 
attorney general may seek the assistance and cooperation 
of the Trade commission. 

Business men who have counted upon the possibility 
ot being able to obtain from the Trade commission 
rulings or advisory information with respect to specific 
plans will be disappointed. It has been announced at 
the headquarters of the new commission that such in- 
formation will not be given. The question came up in 
connection with a mass of inquiries which have been 
directed to the Department of Justice in which corpora 
tions, firms and individuals have sought to obtain specific 
information as to what they might or might not do in 
specific cases in their business, and it was announced that 
these inquiries would be turned over to the Trade com 
mission, 

The commission will not be able to give detailed rul- 
ings in advance and while the members say they will 
he glad to confer with business men at all times, they 
suy the commission does not intend to adopt any policy 
which might be construed as creating a system of licenses 
to proceed with business plans. 


eee 


PROCEDURE FOR APPLYING FOR EXPORT 
PERMIT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. March 20.—Ambassador Page has 

sent to the State Department from London the follow- 
ing abstract of a note from the British Foreign Office 
setting forth the procedure which the British Govern- 
ment requests should be observed in making application 
for licenses to export prohibited articles: 
_ As a result of the very large number of requests for export 
licenses which are received daily, the tracing of individual 
applications is a matter of considerable ditliculty when full 
details ure not available. It is therefore suggested that where 
inquiry 1s made concerning applications already filed with the 
proper autherities by the exporting firm, full particulars 
should be given as to the consignors, the consignees, the 
articles which it is desired to export, and the dates of previous 
communications on the subject. In the case of new applica 
tions which the American ambassador may wish to approve, 
the exporting firm should apply to the War Trade Department 
(as stated in Commerce Reports, March $8, 1915) on the 
prescribed form and forward to the American ,embassy a 
copy of its application. This copy should then be transmitted 
to the foreign office, with such recommendation as the Amei 
ican ambassador may care to give. 





FOREST PRODUCTS DISPLAY IN SCHOOLS 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 22.—Exhibition here of a 
display of native woods loaned by the Federal Bureau 
of Forestry is likely to result in the making and estab- 
lishment of a permanent exhibit locally of woods grown 
and used in this country. 

The subject is commanding attention in the local 
schools, giving particular attention to the working up 
of commercial woods in the trades. The display was 
first put in the basement of the Vocational School, but 
it is now interesting the pupils of the Technical High, 
Central High and the High School of Commerce, and is 
also now open to the general public. 

On the large chart are displayed sixty-four specimens 
of wood grown in the United States and each specimen 
which is a block about two inches long and an inch 
wide, is neatly smoothed and carefully mounted to show 
off to the best advantage. Not only are the different 
woods shown, but there accompanies each specimen a 
full description of the particular wood, its physical 
characteristics and uses. In typewritten descriptions 
and in maps there is also afforded a good idea of just 
where the woods are grown. A glance at the maps, of 
which there are a number, will tell just what States 
produce the particular wood under investigation. The 
uses to which some of the woods ean be put are surpris- 
ingly large, as the descriptions show, and one is also 
informed as to planing mill products, general millwork, 
use for sash, door and blinds; rough construction, use as 
matches ete. Other facts given are as to distillation of 
hard and soft wood, consumption of pulpwood, veneer 
wood, tanbark, cooperage, heading ete. 

Tables show just what most valuable woods are grown 
in the United States and in what States; also tables are 
given telling what percentage of total lumber produe- 
tions is supplied by the different regions, and the rise 
and fall of the lumber industry in various localities. 

The Federal Bureau of Forestry will later loan this 
valuable exhibit of forest products to other cities in 
the country, it is expected, but in the meantime the 
school authorities are so greatly interested that plans 
are being made for securing the necessary specimens 
and data for a permanent exhibition of American forest 
products in Springfield. 
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LUMBER RATE SUSPENSION JUSTIFIED. 


Proposed Cancelation of Through Routes and Joint 
Tariffs Upheld. 


{By ODELL.]} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has rendered an opinion in the matter 
of the investigation of lumber rates to Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territories, in which it is 
held that the proposed cancelation of through routes and 
joint rates on lumber from points in Louisiana and 
Arkansas to the aforesaid territories, via Kast St. Louis, 
Ill., and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad and 
via Flinton, Ill., and the Illinois Southern Railway, is 
found to have been justified. The following is the report 
of the commission: 





The tariffs under suspension, Missouri Pacific & St. Louis, 
Jron Mountain & Southern Railway Companies I. C. C. No. 
A-2390, supplement No. 7, St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company I. C. C. No. 3251, supplement No. 4, and I. C. C. No. 
3252, supplement No. 17, published to take effect August 15, 
1914, proposed to cancel joint through rates on lumber from 
Arkansis and Louisiana points on the St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern, hereinafter called the Iron Mountain, and 
on the St. Louis Southwestern, hereinafter called the Cottua 
selt, to western termini and other points in Central Freight 
Association and Eastern Trunk Line territories. Upon protest 
filed by lumber shippers, the tariffs were suspended until 
June 138, 1915. 

The rates proposed to be canceled apply through East St. 
Louis, thence over the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad, 
hereinafter called the Clover Leaf, and connections; also 
through Flinton, 11, which is south of Easi St. Louis; thence 
over the Ilinois Southern Railway and connections. The 
connecting lines are the Baitimore & Ohio, New York Centrai, 
and Pennsylvania lines, all of which lines reach East St. 
Louis, 2nd are parties to joint through rates through East St. 
louis 1 cent higher than the rates proposed to be canceled. 
Prior to the decision in Davis Bros. Lumber Company v. 
Chicago, Kock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 26 1. C. C., 
257, the same joint rates applied over the routes in contro 
versy, but in that case the commission reduced the rates on 
lumber from Arkansas and Louisiana points on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific to Cincinnati, Ohio, 1 cent per 100 
pounds, with the result that the joint through rates from such 
points of origin through Cincinnati to final destinations in 
Central Freight Association and Western Trunk Lise territo- 
ries were reduced 1 cent per 100 pounds. The [ron Mountain 
und Cotton Belt are in active competition with the Rock 
Island, and in order to retain their traffic requested their 
connections east of the Mississippi River to join in through 
rates through East St. Louis 1 cent lower than the joint 
through rates then in effect through that gateway. ‘The Balti- 
more & Ohio, New York Central, and Pennsylvania lines re- 
fused to comply with the request except on the condition that 
the Iron Mountain and Cotton Belt should absorb the whole 
shrinkage proposed, which the Iron Mountain and Cotton 
Belt in turn refused to do. The Clover Leaf and Illinois 
Southern, however, agreed to the lower joint rates proposed, 
which were thereupon published over these lines in connection 
with the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, and Pennsy!- 
vania lines as delivering carriers, under authority of standing 
concurrences previously given by them to the Iron Mountain 
and Cotton Belt. The delivering lines objected to this action, 
and when their objecticn proved unavailing revoked the con 
currences referred to. The Iron Mountain and Cotton Belt 
thereupon filed the tariffs under suspension. 

The witness for the principal protestant, which operates 
mills in Louisiana and Arkansas, states that joint through 
rates through East St. Louis as low as the joint rates 
through Cincinnati are desirable, as shippers more readily 
secure the necessary equipment over the routes through East 
St. Louis, and the service is more expeditious. A represen 
tative of the Clover Leaf states that the Clover Leaf is willing 
10 absorb whatever sbrinkage is necessary to meet the compe 
tition through Cincinnati. ‘The distances through the different 
gateways are substantially the same. The general increase in 
rates in Central Freight Association territory recently al 
lowed increased the joint through rate through Cincinnati to 
Pittsburgh, a representative destination point, from 33 cents 
to 381% cents, Tariffs published to take effect March 1, 1915, 
which propose to increase the rate to Pittsburgh over tlhe 
route here involved from 38 cents to 3314 cents, and over the 
normal route through East St. Louis from 34 cents to 34.9 
cents, are under suspension. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, and Pennsylvania 
lines show that the Clover Leaf and Illinois Southern routes 
deprive them of the hauls from East St. Louis to points of 
connection with the Clover Leaf and Illinois Southern whieh 
they have under the normal routes through East St. Louis. 
and contend that compulsory participation in the .rates pro 
posed to be canceled would disturb the long standing relative 
adjustment of lumber rates between East St. Louis and vari 
ous Ohio River crossings served by the eastern trunk lines. 

Upon all of the facts disclosed we find that respondents 
have justified the cancelations proposed, and an order vacating 
our suspension order will be entered. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 


WASHINGTON; D. C., Mareh 23.—The State Lumber 
Company has filed with the commission a brief as inter- 
vener in the complaint brought by the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Company against the Great Northern Railway. 
The complainant asks that the Montana situation be 
adjusted so that the rates on lumber from Bonners Ferry 
shall be fixed at not to exceed 1 cent differential over 
the rates from Libby and Eureka, Mont., to Montana 
market points and not to exceed 2 cents differential over 
the rates from the so-called Kalispell points which inelude 
all Montana producing points on the line of the de- 
fendant railroad expect Libby and Eureka. 

The State Lumber Company contends that the rates 


from Bonners Ferry and those Montana producing points 
to Montana market points should not be adjusted on a 
group differential basis, and says that in view of the 
nearness of the market points to the producing points 
and in view of the characteristics of the topography of 
the country and of transportation conditions and the 
character of the lumber the rates from the several pro- 
ducing points to Montana market points should be 
specific rates. The intervener concedes the need for 
readjustment, but says that to grant the prayer of the 
complainant would result in reducing the rate from 
Zonners Ferry below a reasonable rate and would simply 
transfer the present discrimination as between Bonners 
Ferry and Libby to Columbia Falls and other Montana 
producing points to a more aggravated form. 

In the case of the McLean Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany against the Illinois Central Railroad the commission 
has ruled that reparation is due the complainant because 
the rate charged was based on a minimum weight ap- 
plicable to larger cars than the 36-foot car ordered by 
the shipper. 

In an unreported decision in the case of F. Smith & 
Son against the Chicago & North Western Railroad the 
commission holds that the rate of 17 cents per 100 
pounds for the transportation of lumber trimmings in 
carload lots from Duluth, Minn., to Clinton, Iowa, is 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeds 13.6 cents. per 
100 pounds, which is prescribed as the maximum rate 
to be charged in the future. 

In an unreported decision in the case of the Kern 
Company against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
the commission holds that the rate of 15 cents a hun- 
dred pounds for the transportation of staves in car- 
loads from Evergreen, Ala., to Gulfport, Miss., is unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeds the rate of 1114 
cents subsequently established. When the complaint was 
made the rate of 12 cents was contemporaneously in 
effect on lumber, logs and staves from Evergreen to New 
Orleans. 

The commission has issued an order in the ease of the 
Berry Lumber & Stave Company against the Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad that the previous order entered October 6, 
1914, be modified to award to the complainant $232.92 
instead of the previous award of $291.23. 

The commission has entered an order suspending 
from March 27 until July 15 the proposed increase in 
lake and rail rates by the Baltimore & Ohio and other 
carriers. The commission will enter upon a hearing con- 
cerning the propriety of the increases contained in sup- 
plement No. 2 to tariff No. 5,000 of the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburg Railway and supplement No. 3 to tariff 
No. 501 issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad and some 
of its subsidiary lines. 





TAP LINE PROTESTS ORDER. 


Railroad Files Brief Setting Forth Burdens Assumed by 
Short Lines—Asks More Suitable Arrangements. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 23.—In connection with 
its application for a modification of the tap-line order 
ef the Interstate Conimerce Commission so as to allow 
milling in transit on logs in connection with tap-line 
hauls the North Louisiana & Gulf Railroad has filed a 
brief setting forth the burdens which tap lines are com- 
pelled to assume under the present order. The railroad 
begins at Hodge, La., at the junction of the Chicago 
Rock Island & Pacific, and ends at Bienville, La., at 
the junction of the Louisiana & North West Railroad. 
The proprietary interest in the North Louisiana & Gulf 
Railroad is in the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company (Ltd), 
which has mills at Hodge and at Bienville. The Hodge 
mill, having a capacity of 125,000 feet of lumber per 
day, is lo¢ated adjacent to the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific tracks, and the Bienville mill, with a capacity of 
75,000 feet a day, is located adjacent to the tracks of 
the Louisiana & North West Railroad. 

Under the ruling of the commission the short line can 
not get even switching charges on shipments from Hodge 
or Bienville, and in order to get a division of the through 
rate, amounting to 3 cents per 100 pounds, the lumber 
from the Hodge mill must be hauled to Bienville and the 
lumber from the Bienville mill must be hauled to Hodge. 
It is aileged that the North Louisiana & Gulf road hauls 
logs to the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company at Hodge and 
Bienville with the distinct understanding that it will 
secure the haul of the finished product at Hodge via 
the Northern Louisiana & Gulf Railroad, Bienville and 
the Louisiana & North West Railroad and connections 
and the finished product from Bienville via the short 
line to Hodge and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad and connections. The mileage of the short 
line is 25.7 miles and its division out of the through rate 
for these cross hauls is 3 cents per 100 pounds. It is 
claimed that the cress haul is made necessary by the 
order of the commission and that it takes away tonnage 
from both trunk lines to which they are entitled. Says 
the brief: , 

If your honorable body will grant milling in transit on 
logs as suggested in the application, it will permit the North 
Louisiana & Gulf Railroad to deliver to the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Hodge tonnage that it is entitled to on 


(Concluded on page 50.) 
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FIRE PREVENTION DISCUSSED AT ANNUAL. 





Massachusetts Wholesalers in Third Meeting Hear Experts Talk—Membership 
Committee Reports Making Favorable Progress. 





Boston, Mass., March 20.—‘‘ Fire prevention,’’ dis- 
eussed by an insurance engineer who believes there are 
more practical and successful methods of reducing the 
fire loss than by restricting the use of wood, was the 
principal feature of the third meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Wholesale Lumber Association (Inc.), held last 
evening at the Boston City Club. Fred J. Hoxie, repre- 
senting the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
was the expert who brought this refreshing message to 
the lumbermen. 

After an excellent dinner had been enjoyed President 
Henry B. Fiske called upon Secretary Arthur M. Moore 
to read the records of the last meeting on January 6, 
which were accepted, and then recognizing the impatience 
of his fellow members to hear from Mr. Hoxie, President 
Fiske skipped the next two items on the calendar and 
called for the report of the committee on fire preven- 
tion, William Bacon, chairman. 

Mr. Bacon has been one of the most aggressive mem- 
bers of the Boston lumber trade in watching the activi- 
ties of amateur fire preventionists and he has been par- 
ticularly successful in checkmating attempts by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and patent roofing 
interests to secure laws prohibiting the use of wooden 
shingles in suburban residential districts of eastern 
Massachusetts. Said Mr. Bacon: 

We have as our guest this evening a trained expert in the 
subject of fire prevention who represents the nineteen factory 
mutual companies of the East as inspector and engineet. 
Whey they looked around to sec who was the best man and the 
most learned to look after this important subject for them they 
chose Fred J. Hoxie, with whom most of us already have 
become acquainted through the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, It seemed to your committee on fire prevention 
that the very best way to bring this subject in its important 
phases before the association was to invite Mr. Hoxie to 
come here and talk to us from the standpoint of a trained 
insurance expert. 

When Mr. Hoxie rose to speak he was given a very 
enthusiastic reception. Mr. Hoxie’s address will appear 
in a future issue. 

Mr. Hoxie’s views on practical fire prevention were 
loudly applauded. His address to the lumbermen was 
generally regarded as the most sensible discussion of 
the proper uses of wood that has been heard here from 
the insurance people since the crusade became acute. He 
was obliged to leave immediately on the conclusion of 
his address, after which a discussion was opened by 
President Fiske on the question of having speakers like 
Mr. Hoxie at future meetings of the association to dis- 
cuss from the viewpoint of an expert the particular sub- 
ject before the meeting. 

Former President William E. Litchfield said he would 
have attended the meeting last evening even if there 
had been no dinner and no business before the as- 
sociation, just to hear Mr. Hoxie. Others were equally 
enthusiastic, and it was decided that in future the board 
of directors shall secure similar speakers who are author- 
ities on the especial subject coming before the as- 
sociation to address the organization when the amount 
of business on the program will afford the necessary 
time. 


Interesting Report of Fire Prevention Committee. 


Mr. Bacon presented a very interesting report for the 
fire prevention committee, which indicated that the anti- 
shingle activities of Franklin H. Wentworth and his col- 
leagues have met with poor success lately. 

He showed by the records that the anti-shingle recom- 
mendation made by Fire Prevention Commissioner 
O’Keefe to the twenty-one cities and towns of the 
metropolitan district of Boston and vicinity, requesting 
a prohibition of wooden shingles, has been passed in only 
one of the cities, as the result of the vigorous opposi- 
tion of those who believe shingles are still useful articles. 
Medford, Mass., passed the prohibition against shingles. 
Newton passed an anti-shingle law previous to O’Keefe’s 
request. At Belmont, Winthrop and other places the 
lumbermen and practical builders had been successful 
in securing ‘‘indefinite postponement’’ of O’Keefe’s 
recommendations. 

Referring to the interesting pamphlet he has sent 
out, stating the real facts about wooden shingles, Mr. 
Bacon said it had been acknowledged that the informa- 
tion thus circulated among public officials had prevented 
in several instances the adoption of this restriction on 
the use of wood in towns and cities where otherwise 
the people would not have realized the hardship they 
were bringing upon themselves and the unfairness of 
the proposed legislation. 

Mysterious Shingle Bill ‘‘Fades Away.’’ 


In reporting for the legislative committee Mr. Bacon 
said the bill providing for the change in the method 
of packing shingles came before the committee on mer- 
cantile affairs, and no one appeared at the hearing in 
favor of the bill. Had anyone appeared the committee 
would have given leave to withdraw, because the matter 
has already been put in definite form and is a part of 
the statutes of 1913. 


Membership Committee Reports Progress. 


Harry B. Clark, of the Boston Lumber Company, 
chairman of the committee on membership, reported that 
the campaign to get all the wholesale lumbermen of the 
State into the new organization is progressing favorably. 
Four applicants for membership were elected, Charles 
P. Woodworth, of the Woodstock Lumber Company, 


H. C. Philbrick Company, Cypress Lumber Company, 
and Stevens Lumber Company. 

The question of electing new members in open meet- 
ing or by mail ballot was discussed, Charles S. Went- 
worth, William Bacon, Secretary Arthur M. Moore and 
H. K. Blanchard participating. The mail ballot was 
favored as affording more freedom of action as well as 
assuring a larger and more representative vote of the 
membership. ° 

Chairman William E. Litchfield reported for the com- 
mittee on statistical organization that more time for 
study would be required, although the investigation of 
the possibilities and value of a statistical department 
was progressing favorably. 

Reporting for the committee on I. C. C. docket 5518, 
Chairman Bacon praised the able work of his two as- 
sociates, Secretary Moore and Charles S. Wentworth, 
who he said had gathered all the information and pre- 


pared the brief recently submitted to the Interstat» 
Commerce Commission in behalf of the association, a1 
attorney being retained only to arrange the brief 
proper legal form. He called upon Mr. Wentworth i. 
describe the work of the committee. Mr. Wentwort: 
said the question of what information should be place: 
upon a freight receipt was a very delicate subject, sinc: 
the interests of retail lumbermen and of the wholesale: 
were somewhat opposed. He believed that broad-minde:! 
retailers would appreciate the value of the service giv: 
by the wholesalers, and that the general sentiment o 
the lumber trade as a whole was that the middiema 
should be protected. 

Secretary Moore told interestingly of the history o: 
the freight receipt question. He said that the origina 
ruling handed down by the commission requiring uniforn 
freight receipts but making an exception in the casi 
of cars reconsigned in transit seemed eminently fair to 
all parties concerned. He was confident that the com 
mission would not revoke this ruling. 

It was voted unanimously to accept this committee’ 
report and for the association to assume the expens: 
incurred in connection with the brief. 

An amendment to the by-laws was adopted providin: 
that one or more members of any duly qualified firm o 
corporation may be admitted to full membership in tli 
association. 

Ajournment was then taken. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN OPTIMISTIC. 





Address on Merchandising of Lumber 


Scores Hit at Twenty-Sixth Annual— 


Workmen’s Compensation Interestingly Discussed. 





(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


NorFOLK, VA., March 25.—The twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held at the Monticello Hotel here today, under the 
most favorable auspices. The attendance was large, 
both of members and those affiliated with the lumber 
trade, with deep interest manifested in the papers read 
and the addresses of the speakers. These contained 
much valuable information. If the future market 
could be governed by the enthusiasm and the optimism 
evidenced here today there would be no further cause 
for worry. 

xresident Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., called 
the convention to order at 10:15 a. m. Reading the 
minutes of last meeting was dispensed with and Presi- 
dent O’Berry delivered his annual address, in which 
he reviewed the conditions that had obtained during 
the year, what work had been accomplished, outlined 
the plans for the future and thanked all the members 
for the hearty codperation that had been given him, 
closing with the wish that this codperation may be 
continued. 

Secretary W. B. Roper’s report, which followed, was 
along the lines of general association activity, out- 
lining the advertising plans that are contemplated, 
with a description of the association’s bungalow in the 
country life exposition at New York. 

The various State committees reported on the work 
that had been done in connection with the proposed 
workmen’s compensation legislation and the work to 
be done in the future. Following this, Judge Bragaw, 
of Washington, N. C., gave a brief but interesting 
discourse on workmen’s compensation, the need for 
such laws, their eventual placement on the statute 
books and a general outline of the laws brought before 
the North Carolina legislature. This subject was also 
interestingly discussed by E. F. Perry, of New York, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 

Charles Hill, of New York, gave an extemporaneous 
address on the merchandising of lumber, which was 
so enlightening and interesting that he has been re- 
quested to prepare a special paper on the subject to 
be read at a later meeting. 

R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., delivered an in- 
teresting address on ‘‘Lumber Costs as Association 
Work,’’ which made a profound impression upon all 
who heard it. Mr. Goodman’s address is printed in 
full on pages 34 and 35 of this issue. 

The committee that had been appointed to consider 
the recommendations of the secretary made a report 
recommending an extension of the bungalow assess- 
ment until the building has been fully paid for and 
thanked the secretary for the very efficient services 
rendered the association. 

The secretary was instructed to have the reports of 
the president and secretary and the addresses of R. B. 
Goodman and Judge Bragaw printed in pamphlet form 
for distribution. 

The report of the committee appointed to draw up 
suitable resolutions on the death of J. H. Baird, of 
Nashville, was adopted by a unanimous rising vote 
and the secretary was instructed to send the resolu- 
tions to all the trade papers and to the Nashville daily 


papers. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention reconvened at 2:45 p. m. to hear the 
report of the advertising committee, which told of the 
work planned in conducting the publicity campaign for 
North Carolina pine. The report was accepted with 


thanks, the members exhibiting keen interest in this 
new line of work. 

An outline of the purposes of the Forest Products 
Federation was given by A. T. Gerrans, of New Berne, 
8S. C. Some sentiment was developed in favor of rais- 





ing the present advertising assessment, but it was not 
sufficient to carry. 

Ten delegates to the meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association in San Francisco were 
elected, with expressions from many of their intention 
to attend. 

George W. Roper, chairman of the inspection com- 
mittee, gave a brief outline of the work of his com 
mittee during the last year, stating that no new rules 
had been made, but that the object of the committee 
was to clarify the present rules. Several profitable 
meetings of the committee had been held. The com 
mittee believes that it is important that the mills 
should become entirely familiar with the rules now 
effective. 

Chief Inspector R. H. Morris followed with a short 
address along similar lines. . 

H. W. Forester, of Philadelphia, followed with an 
address on accident prevention, which was interesting 
and instructive. This subject will be given further 
consideration by the association, 

The membership committee had little to report, the 
secretary having covered this feature fully in his 
report. There has been a decrease in the number dur- 
ing the fiscal year, but the showing under existing 
conditions was much better than had been expected. 

Charles Hill, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee, gave a brief outline of the car stake matter 
before the Southern Classification Committee, the re- 
cent rate advance, and amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce act. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave a_ brief 
resumé of the work of the National, directing at 
tention to the importance of advertising, the Blue 
Book ete. 

J. S. Holmes, of Raleigh, N. C., secretary of the 
North Carolina Forestry Association, in a talk on 
conservation gave valuable hints to the lumbermen on 
the value and the necessity of forest conservation. 

The election of officers followed, Nathan O’Berry, 
of Goldsboro, N. C., being reélected president by a 
unanimous rising vote. Few changes were made in the 
board of directors, comprising ten members from each 
State. Vice presidents chosen were: Virginia—R. J. 
Camp, of Franklin; North Carolina—T. W. Tilgham, of 
Wilson; South Carolina—George A. Doyle, of George- 
town, 

Following adjournment of the convention a regular 
meeting of the board of directors was held, at which 
W. B. Roper was unanimously reélected secretary- 
treasurer, and R. H. Morris, chief inspector. 

The association meeting was declared to be a grand 
success, even though all the speakers seemed to believe 
there is something the matter with the lumber industry. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The annual banquet was held tonight, beginning at 
7:30 o’clock, with members, guests and ladies present 
to the number of 150. 

The address of welcome was delivered by Mayor 
W. R. Mayo, of Norfolk, and was responded to by 
E. W. Durant, of Charleston, 8. C. 

Hon. Francis D. Winston, United States district 
attorney, of Windsor, N. C., spoke on ‘‘Lumbermen as 
Factors in the Development of the South.’’ Frank S. 
Spruill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., talked on conservation, 
and extemporaneous talks were made by various mem- 
bers of the association. 

The banquet was a gala event and eclipsed all former 
occasions of this character. That the prohibition germ 
is rapidly taking root in Virginia was demonstrated 
in the fact that water only was served as a beverage 
at the association banquet. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Salesmen, Retailers and Manufacturers Have 
Meetings Scheduled for April. 


pril 2, 3—-Utah Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Annual meeting. 


\pril 8—Lumber Representatives’ Association of St. Louis, 

st. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

pril 8—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual meeting. 


.pril 18—-Associated Lumber Salesmen of Texas, Houston, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 


April 18-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 
pril 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La, Mass meeting. 

May 11-18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition grounds, San 
Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
ay 19—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, New 

Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Lil. Annual meeting. 

June 2Z-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
city, N. J. Annual meeting. 


October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 


WILL HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERSMAN.] 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 24.—The annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, com- 
prising in its membership lumbermen of Philadelphia 
and vicinity, will be held Thursday, April 8, in the atter- 
noon. So far as known no candidate has been selected 
for the vice-presidency, but there will be an open race. 
It has been customary for the vice president to be made 
president. The directors who were nominated at the 
monthly meeting on April 1 will be elected. Elaborate 
plans are being made and some unusual entertainment 
teatures will be provided for the annual banquet, which 
will be held in the evening at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE BIG TEXAS ANNUAL. 
Houston, TEx., March 22.—But little remains to be 
done to perfect arrangements for the annual meeting 
here April 13, 14 and 15 of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas. All the committe werk that under any 
circumstances could have been completed by this time 
has been thoroughly cared for, and the only committees 
now actively at work are those that are awaiting the 
influx of guests for the big event, these committees being 
supplemented by every member of the association within 
reach of this city. ; 

The committees having in charge the preparation of 
the program for the annual have arranged a list of 
events all of practical value, the like of which is not 
often seen. The first day of the meeting, Tuesday, April 
13, will open with registration of delegates in the Kice 
Hotel lobby between Y and 10 a. m. At the latter hour 
the first business session will begin, to continue until 
12 a. m., and will start with a eall to order by President 
George ©. Vaughan. The address of welcome will be 
made by John Henry Kirby, of Houston, and W. B. 
Brazelton, of Waco, 'lex., will respond on behalf of the 
association. ‘‘What the Layman ‘Thinks of the Lumber- 
man’? is the title of an address to be delivered by Attor- 
ney C. A. Teagle, of Houston. Mr. Teagle’s fame as a 
humorist and forceful speaker goes beyond the confines 
of Texas and great expectations rest upon his address. 
Officers’ reports will conclude the first session, these being 
those of President George C. Vaughan, Treasurer R. M. 
Farrar and Secretary J. C. Dionne. 

The second business session will begin at 2 p. m. of 
April 13 and last until 5 o’elock. Its first feature will 
be an address by H. T. Kendall, general sales agent for 
the Kirby Lumber Company, on ‘‘Suggestions for the 
Utilization of Yellow Pine.’’ The interests of cypress 
are in the hands of an expert—Frank N. Snell, of New 
Orleans, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 
He will address the convention on ‘‘ Better Utilization of 
Cypress.’’ The interests of a side line are in the care 
of E. S. Donnelly, of Dallas, Tex., who will tell of ‘‘ What 
the Lumber Dealer Can Do to Increase his Paint Sales,’’ 
which will conclude the session. 

The first and only session of April 14 will be devoted 
entirely to addresses. It will begin at 10 o’clock with 
an address by W. Goodrich Jones, president of the Texas 
Forestry Association, on ‘‘Texas Forestry.’’ W. B. 
Scott, of Houston, president of the Sunset-Central Lines, 
will talk of ‘‘Community Development.’’ ‘‘How the 
Retail Merchant May Profit by the New Currency Law’’ 
will be told by J. T. McCarthy, vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, of Houston. J. R. Moore- 
head, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 








ciation, Kansas City, Mo., an authority on the subject, . 


will tell of ‘‘ The Honor of Being a Retail Lumberman.’’ 

The session of Thursday, April 15, will open at 10 
a. m. with an address on ‘‘ The Modern Relation Between 
the Dealer and the Millman,’’ by L. D. Dewey, of Waco, 
purchasing agent of William Cameron & Co. Henry 
Schott, advertising manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans, La., will speak on ‘‘ Advertising.’’ 
A. B. Mayhew, of the Mayhew & Isbell Company, Uvalde, 
Tex., and who has had more than enough experience with 
this subject to speak authoritatively, will talk about 
“©Silogs.’? 

Following the report of the nominating committee the 
annual election of officers will be held. Other committee 
reports will be offered and the next place of meeting 
will be chosen, following which the business sessions will 
adjourn finally. The business sessions will be held in the 
ballroom of the Rice Hotel. 


Entertainment. 
Following the second session of Tuesday, the 13th, a 





theater party will be given for gentlemen and ladies at 
the Majestic Theater. At the same time a Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation will be held in the Lumbermen’s Club in 
the Bender Hotel, for which Vicegerent Harry Dean is 
making extensive preparations. 

On Wednesday evening will be given the annual ban- 


. quet of the association. Preparations for this are on 


the scale and in the good taste that have made these 
annual events famous. The banquet will be attended by 
delegates and their ladies and will be strictly an in- 
formal affair. 

Also on Wednesday in the afternoon an auto ride will 
be given for the entire convention to view the scenes of 
interest in and about Houston. 

The entertainment of the third day will include open 
house and a dance in the Lumbermen’s Club and ballroom 
on the ninth floor of the Bender Hotel. 





UTAH RETAILERS TO MEET. 

SALT LAKE City, UTau, March 20.—The call for the 
annual meeting of the Utah Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was issued yesterday by the secretary, A. B. 
Flickinger. The meeting will be held Friday and Satur- 
day, April 2 and 3, at the Hotel Utah in this city. 
The most important business scheduled for the meeting 
will be the annual election of officers. Sessions will be 
held Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock and Saturday morn- 
ing at 10 o’eclock and in the afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
Friday evening a social entertainment for the members 
and their wives will be given, comprising a luncheon and 
theater party. 

Secretary Flickinger said the association is in good 
condition and that the members look forward to a 
prosperous year. 


SALESMEN ELECT OFFICERS. 


Southwestern Association Meets and As- 
sumes New Activity. 








Kansas City, Mo., March 23.—The Southwestern As 
sociated Lumber Salesmen elected officers March 19 as 
follows: 

President-—C. W. Thornton, of the Long-Bell Lumber Com 
pany. 

Vice president—D. E. Chapin, of Chapin & Lowery. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. L. Burd, manager of the Arkan- 
sas Valley Lumber Company. 

The election was held following a banquet at the Kan- 





Cc. W. THORNTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
New President Southwestern Associated Lumber Salesmen. 


sas City Athletic Club attended by nearly all the mem- 
bers of the organization. 

The Southwestern Associated Lumber Salesmen is a 
branch of a national organization founded a couple of 
years ago. The Kansas City branch was organized two 
years ago this spring and held meetings regularly until 
last summer, when there was a halt in its work because 
of the fact that most of the officers had left Kansas 
City. During the time that the organization was not 
pushed the need of such a club was felt the more keenly 
and for that reason it was decided to rejuvenate the 
organization. 

The aims of the club are to promote better feeling 
among salesmen of competing firms and to strive to raise 
the standards and ethics of salesmanship in every way. 
It is proposed to have meetings at stated intervals, as 
often as once a week if possible, and to have similar 
speeches following a sovial session, either a luncheon or 
a dinner. : 

Claude W. Thornton, newly elected president of the 
association, took an active interest in the organization 
when it was first started. He is widely known among 
lumbermen as a rustler and his election is regarded as 
particularly fortunate for the association. Lumbermen 
all know C. E, Chapin as ‘‘Chape.’’ He is enthusiastic 
about the work of the association and his success as a 
salesman makes him an especially available man for an 
officer of the club. J. L. Burd, the new secretary and 
treasurer, is known as one of the best ‘‘mixers’’ among 
the managers and salesmen in Kansas City and prob- 
ably no one would have been better qualified for secre- 
tary of the club. 


ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE. 


Philadelphians in Annual — Southern Pine 
Size Standardization Exploited. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 24.—The annual meeting 
ot the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia 
was held yesterday at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, with forty members attending. 

Reports of oflicers and committees were heard. Sat- 
isfactory pians are on foot for greater activity during 
the coming year, but no announcement of the details 
is ready to be given out. 

William C, MacBride, who has been at the head of 
the association for five years as president, gave up the 
reins of office and is succeeded by John E. Lloyd, the 
election of officers resulting as fellows: 

President—John E. Lloyd. 

Vice president—Benjamin Stoker. 

Secretary and treasurer—Charles P. Maule. 

Director for one year—E. T. Henson. 

Directors for three years—Joseph Etris, Daniel Adams and 
Paul P. Pearson. 





In the evening the annual banquet and entertainment 
were held at the St. James hotel with the same number 
present and were a thoroughly enjoyable event. 





— 


SOUTHERN PINE STANDARDIZATION COMMIT- 
TEE MEETS. 

LAUREL, Miss., March 23.—A meeting of a subcom- 
mittee on standardization of sizes of the Southern 
Pine Association, this committee being composed of 
C. F. Thompson, of the Mississippi Lumber Company, 
Quitman, Miss.; C. J. Mansfield, of the Richton Lumber 
Company, Richton, Miss., and F. R. Gilchrist, of the 
Gilchrist-Fordney Company, of this city, was held here 
yesterday. Several changes were recommended. A 
meeting of the general committee will take place after 
the reports have been made by all the subcommittees. 





STATE BUILDING CODE RECOMMENDED. 


CoLuMBuUs, OHIO, March 22.—The enactment of a 
State building code which will give Ohio cities the larg- 
est measure of home rule was the recommendation to 
the general assembly by Ohio architects .at a dinner 
given by the Columbus Institute of Architects recently. 
The oceasion was the organization of the Ohio State As- 
sociation of the American Institute of Architects. Dele- 
gates were present from all of the larger cities and 
towns in the Buckeye State. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—George M. Anderson, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—C. W. Bellows, Columbus. : 

Secretary-treasurer—Herbert B. Briggs, Cleveland. 





SAFETY ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED. 

Toronto, ONT., March 22.—The Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association has been ‘incorporated without capital and 
with head office at Toronto to promote the work of pre 
vention of accidents in the lumbering industry - and 
other industries which may be assessable by the work- 
men’s compensation board in the same insurance group 
and to represent employers in such industries in con- 
nection ‘with the administration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. The provisional directors are John R. 
Booth, Henry K. Egan, George Gordon, Daniel Me- 
Lachlin and William E. Bigwood. 





SOUTHWESTERN HAS TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 23.—J. R. Moorehead, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
announces the appointment of J. E. Johnston to take 
charge of the newly opened traffic department. Mr. 
Johnston will take up his new duties April 1. The 
Southwestern is the last of the larger retailers’ associa- 
tions to open a traffic department. An extra assess- 
ment was approved at the last convention ef the associa- 
tion to permit of the forming of the bureau. 

Mr. Johnston’s duties will have to do entirely with 
railway matters. He will handle for members freight 
claims for overcharges and damage, and will assist in 
the tracing of cars, routing of shipments, furnishing of 
classifications and general traffic work. Mr. Johnston 
is an expert in traffic matters. He is at present chief 
clerk and assistant to Transportation Commissioner 
Sangster of the Kansas City Commercial Club. He has 
been connected with the transportation bureau of the 
Commercial Club five years and for two and a half years 
was rate clerk, during which time he was much time 
on the road in work similar to what he will be called 
upon to do in his new position. Previous to taking the 
Commercial Club place he was employed ten years by 
the Rock Island Railroad in various lines of traffic 
work and at the time of leaving that road he was chief 
clerk of the traffic department. 





GRAND RAPIDS LUMBERMEN TO MEET. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 24.—A. M. Mannering, 
secretary of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, announces that an important meeting of that organ 
ization will be held the middle of April at Bert Me 
Cauley’s Country Club on Plainfield Road to make nom 
inations for the annual election of officers of this asso- 
ciation to be held in May. At this meeting committees 
will be appointed to look after arrangements for the 
May meeting, which is always the largest of the year. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 


TENE AAAA AAAS EX EEAAEL ALAA AIEEE KOKA ENA ALANA OX MXAKAEEIAE TAIL 


a 
Mr. Lumberman: ) 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 


pesesseseeeeessseses 
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Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 
standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 

Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
¥ CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 





McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
GOertified Public Accmotants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 











TIMBER. ESTIMATORS 








2g JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ¥ 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


ogous NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
T 1T Thor Experience. 


143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE. 
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WASTE ELIMINATION 


Elimination of waste in logging operations. Timber 
Estimates in Canada, United States and the West Indies. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















HOO-HOO MAKES APPEAL. 


Supreme Snark Issues Call for Assistance— 
Annual Dues to Be Increased. 





Hoo-Hoo, and lumbermen quite generally, understand 
that for several years the finances of the Hoo- Hoo Order 
have not been in satisfactory condition. The difficulty 
has been ex: 1ggerated in recent months by the illness and 
consequent disability of the Supreme Scrivenoter, W. M. 
Stephenson. When his disability showed itself definitely 
a meeting of the ruling authorities of the order, eonsist- 
ing of the Supreme Nine and the House of Ane ients, Was 
held and E. D. Tenn: int, of Winnipeg, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, took temporary charge of the office at St. Louis, 
at much personal sacrifice, in order to straighten out 
affairs. 

In a cireular to members of the order, under date of 
March 15, the ruling bodies, through Mr. Tennant, make 
the following st: itement: 


_ At a joint meeting of the Supreme Nine and House of An- 
cients at Chicago on February 23, as provided in section 5, 
article 4, of the constitution, to take prompt and vigorous 
action to immediately repair the unfortunate conditions cre- 
ated by prolonged illness and mental incapacity of the Scrive- 
noter, the following action was ordered : 

A—Supreme Snark E. D. Tennant and Supreme Gurdon 
G. H. Grayson to take charge of the Scrivenoter’s office until 
ee tent men can be employed to care for the business of the 
Order 

B—Elected np par ae hereafter to serve without salary, 
as in the case of all ether officers ; a competent manager to be 
employed by the Supreme Nine to handle the business of the 
Order under supervision of the Supreme Nine. 

C—Annual dues to be increased to $3.65, effective on present 
members September 9 next, but effective from date on all 
members hereafter initiated. 

D—Immediate assessment of $2 per member payable at 
once ; a step absolutely essential to a prompt restoration of the 
Order to a sound financial basis. 





This call is made upon you as a loyal member of the 
Order, in confident reliance that you will at once respond. 
The dues have always been absurdly small—too small for 
safety and stability ; the amount now called for is a trifle. 
It puts present members on a parity with men hereafter 
initiated. ‘The money is absolutely needed immediately. 
For the indebtedness of the Order every member is at least 
morally obligated; the only decent course for such a body 
of men is to pay, ind the Sooner the more decent. 

With _ is also sent notice of the eleventh call of the 
death emergency fund. If you are a participant and have not 
already pi ‘id the eleventh call remit promptly. But do not con- 
fuse this with the $2 assessment. The two notices are sent out 
coincidentally only to save postage. See enclosures. 

Hoo-Hoo is to be perpetuated. Call made now will deter- 
mine how many of the present members will gee gee in and 
Support the future life of an organization which (at less 
expense than any order which ever existed) has added some 
thing to the happiness of thousands of men during more than 
twenty years. Are you one of the men with the “staying 
power’? We believe you are. 





Tennant makes the 
appeal personaly and as Snark: 

selieving that the members of the Order are entitled to know 
why the executive officers have had to make an assessment cf 
$2 per member, I submit the following: 

Owing to Scrivenoter Stephenson's condition being such that 
he can not come to the office and straighten out his records, I 
am unable to give a correct statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures for all the year. I am, however, making a careful audit 
and hope to have the records straightened up at an early date. 
We will require about $5,250 to take care of present existing 
death emergency claims and we need as much more for current 
liabilities, also funds for the carrying on of the regular busi- 
ness affairs of the Order. The Supreme Nine will install a 
system witb a view to preventing future mistakes. 

Now, our records show an active membership of over 11,000. 
Our liability, divided amongst this number, is small. Two 
dollars per member wll pay all liabilities and leave a surplus 
sufficient, with the raised dues next year, to put the Order on 
a sound financial basis and keep it there. Our records show 
that practically all of our active members have paid 1915 dues. 
rhis means that Hoo-Hoo is alive and that, in spite of the 
strenuous times, its members have not lost interest. But our 
dues have t 


In connection with the above Mr. 
following 


been too small to avoid going behind. 

I personally believe in Hoo-Hoo. It could not have lived 
this long if the idea was not right. Judging from the numer 
ous personal letters and messages I have lately received, I am 
certain that the members want the Order perpetuated and are 
willing to help do it. Now, do your share; put Hoo-Hoo on a 
solid, permanent basis. Mistakes made in the past will be 
avoided and the business affairs of the Order handled in a 
manner that will win the approval and support of the entire 
membership. 

Mr. Tennant is not only an excellent official but stands 
high personally and Hoo-Hoo should give serious consider- 
ation to his appeal. 

It is-distinctly encouraging that the Supreme Nine and 
the House of Ancients should have taken the aggressive 
and definite measures outlined above and that Mr. Ten 
nant should have devoted his personal time and ability to 
rehabilitating the finances of the Order. The state- 
ments also are encouraging that the active membership 
is over 11,000 and that practically all of these active 
members have paid their dues for 1915, thus showing 
their live interest in the Order. 

Hoo-Hoo has had a remarkable growth and career and 
has been of large benefit either directly or indirectly to 
the lumber business. Furthermore, a part of the present 
liabilities is in the nature of a debt of honor; it is to the 
beneficiaries of the death emergency fund. It has been 
a matter of deep regret to all interested in the Order 
and in that fund that it should not have been maintained 
and every legitimate call upon it be met with the prompt- 
ness implied in its name and promised in its establish- 
ment. That debt of honor should without question be 
met immediately. As to the future of the Order in 
other respects, that rests with the members of the Order 
in their response to these strong and frank appeals to 
them. 


PROSPECTIVE HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 

P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Ill., one of the old standbys 
of Hoo-Hoo, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
one of the noted concatenations of Hoo-Hoo will be held 
in Cairo on Thursday, April 8. All Hoo-Hoo are cor- 
dially invited to attend as Mr. Langan hopes to make 
this a real event in Hoo-Hoo circles. At a meeting held 





in Mr. Langan’s office, attended by a number of local 
Hoo-Hoo, a finance committee, reception committee, corn- 
mittee on applications, committee on entertainment and 
banquet and publicity committee were appointed aid 
arrangements made to repeat the success that attendod 
the concatenation held in Cairo two years ago. ‘The 
members are quite enthusiastic and every indication 
points to a big Hoo-Hoo event. 


PUSHING SOUTHERN PINE. 


Association Mass Meeting Scheduled—Pro- 
moting Use of Wood Paving. 





New ORLEANS, La., March 22.—Secretary-Manag 
Rhodes announced today that a mass meeting of t! 
subseribers of the Southern Pine Association, to whi 
all manufacturers of yellow pine lumber are cordial 
invited, will be held in the Grunewald Hotel April + 
next. The officers and committees will report on t! 
progress of the organization; grades and other associ: 
tion topics will be discussed, and it is expected that t! 
attendance will be large. 


SOUTHERN PINE SUBSCRIBERS TO MEET. 

At the concluding session of the directors of thi 
Southern Pine Association, in Chicago, Friday, Mare} 
19, it was determined to call a general meeting of the 
subseribers of the association to be held at New Orleans, 
probably on Tuesday, April 20, to give the directors an 
opportunity to report progress, and to take up such othe: 
matters as may be necessary at that time. 

It is expected that at that meeting the special com 
mittee on terms of sale, consisting of B. F. Bonner, of 
Houston, Tex., P. S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., and C. 
D. Johnson, of St. Louis, Mo., will be ready to report. 

At the Friday meeting the directors devoted consider 
able attention to the discussion of the new Federal 
Trade Commission in a desire to ascertain its probable 
intentions. The directors discussed the recent decision 
by the solicitor of the Internal Revenue Department re 
garding the application of the Federal income tax law 
as to dividends. The association will advise its members 
as to the legal aspects of that matter and of the course 
it will be necessary for them to pursue. 

Resolutions were adopted on the deaths of the late 
H. H. Foster, of Malvern, Ark., and J. H. Baird, of 


Nashville, Tenn. 


PREPARING TO PROMOTE WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 
An important conference of yellow pine manufactur 
ers representing the Southern Pine Association and rep 
resentatives of the creosoting wood block interests which 
are to be organized into the Creosoted Wood Block Pay 
ing Association was held all day Saturday, March 20, at 
the Congress Hotel. The lumber industry was repre 
sented by John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., chair 
man of the wood paving block committee of the South 
ern Pine Association; W. 8S. Harlan, of Lockhart, Ala., 
of the same committee; E. J. Hurst, of Bude, Miss., 
representing 8. E. Moreton, of Brookhaven, Miss., also 
of the same committee; W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, 
La., chairman of the trade extension committee ‘of the 
Pine association; J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La., 
manager of the Pine association; Henry Schott, of Kan 
sas City, Mo., advertising manager of the Pine asso- 
ciation; Hermann Von Schrenk, engineer of the Pine 
association; J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., a 
member of the Pine association, and R. 8S. Kellogg, of 
Chicago, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 
The creosoting plants were represented by the follow- 
ing: 
G. PB. Shipley, Pittsburgh, Pa 
P. C. Reilly, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Republic Creosoting Company. 
TY. S. Harris, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Kettle River Company. 
x F, Frye, Cincinnati, Ohio: Compressed Wood Company. 
P. R. Smith, Chieago: Ayer & Lord Tie Company. 
J. B. Carr, Chicago: Chicago Creosoting Company. 
A. D. Watson. Chicago: Chicago Creosoting Company. 
A. Ib. Clements, New York City ; United States Wood Preserv- 
ing Company. 
2. J. Calder, Galveston, Tex 
struction Company. 


Le >} 


.; International Creosoting & Con 


At the morning session the whole subject of the best 
way to promote the adoption of creosote wood block as 
a pavement in the cities of the United States was dis- 
cussed. It was clear to the conferees that local propa- 
ganda and solicitation, while valuable, were a slow proc- 
ess for creating a general demand for wood block pav- 
ing and that it would be necessary to reach the whole 
publie quickly in a large way in order to accomplish 
results of any magnitude. The yellow pine people said 
that they were ready to go as far as the creosote men in 
the creation of a fund properly to advertise wood as a 
paving block material and to educate the public concern- 
ing its permanence as a pavement. 

A joint committee was appointed consisting of Messrs. 
Harris, Watson, and Reilly, of the creosote interests, 
and Messrs, Kaul, Harlan and Hurst, constituting the 
paving block committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, to endeavor to get together upon feasible plans 
for codperation. Eventually the original conferees were 
again called in and two plans were suggested, one for 
an engineer under the direction of both associations and 
to be supported by both associations, and the other inde- 
pendent action, the latter because of the fact that the 
yellow pine association has taken steps to employ its 
own engineer to work on paving block promotion. 
Whichever plan is ultimately adopted will have to be 
ratified by the Southern Pine Association and by the 
new association of creosoting interests when formed. 


: Ohic Wood Preserving Company. 
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A COAST ENTERPRISE ABLY CONDUCTED. 


How Big Business Grew From Small Beginnings — Personnel and Duties of 


Those Who Handle Its Diversified Affairs. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—The annual election of 
Carstens & Earles (Inec.), of Seattle, held last week, 
ecalls the modest beginning and interesting progress 
f this well-known and versatile institution. 

In 1891 Henry Carstens, then a young chap of 
N. Lang, a somewhat older man who had 
me ‘fout West’? from Baraboo, Wis., joined forces 
in a modest co-partnership to exploit the then newly- 
nown ‘‘Washington Red Cedar Shingle.’’ 
tens furnished the ‘‘capital,’’ such as it was (he can 
not now remember what it was and where he got it), 
while Mr. Lang was to put in his valuable experience. 
the profits at first were neither large nor rapid and 


3, and F, 


Mr. Lang, after a year or so, sold 
out his interest to D. B. Baker, who 
ilso tired before long of trying to 
‘onvince people that red cedar 
shingles were worth buying, or, at 
any rate, worth paying anything 
for. 

Michael Earles then acquired an 
interest in the business and re- 
mained a co-partner until he organ- 
ized a corporation of his own—the 
predecessor of the now well-known 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
pany—Mr. Carstens buying out his 
interest in Carstens & Earles, and 
incorporating the latter in 1905. 

L. L. Hillman, who was last week 
elected a vice president and the 
general manager of the concern, 
came with it in 1907 and has sue- 
cessfully occupied the positions of 
manager of the lumber department, 
secretary and, now, vice president. 
He is also secretary and manager 
of the company’s subsidiary corpo- 
rations—the Grace Mill Company, 
Northwestern Logging Corporation 
and the Stillaguamish Boom Com- 
pany. 

Besides the wholesale lumber and 








Mr. Car- 


secretary, H 





HENRY CARSTENS, SEATTLE; 
President. 


and especially in line with the company’s often re- 
peated policy ‘‘to make money in the long run you must 
serve people; to make much, serve them well.’’ 

The company’s present capital is $300,000, with an 
earned surplus, reserve and undivided profit account of 
$393,562.63. Its officers are: 

President, Henry Carstens ; vice president, Alwyn Carstens ; 
vice president and general manager, L. L., Hillman; secretary 
and manager bond department, G. Austin Haskell; assistant 
. S. Eastman; treasurer, E. M. Flagg. 

Personnel of the Corporation. 

Henry Carstens, who is 47 years old, was educated 

abroad, but his business experience was gained in the 


United States. He is the typical 
keen, far-sighted business man—the 
kind that has built up the commer- 
cial interests of this country. 

Alwyn Carstens, vice president 
of the company, is a brother of the 
president and founder of the busi- 
ness, He has charge of the com 
pany’s outside work and is a prac- 
tical manufacturer and timberman. 
He makes inspections, loan exami- 
nations and looks after work of a 
like nature. 

L. L. Hillman, the newly elected 
vice president and general mana- 
ger, was born in Rochester, Minn., 
in 1875. He gained his early busi- 
ness training in Minneapolis and 
came to the Pacific coast in 1902. 
As manager of the lumber depart- 
ment of Carstens & Earles his abili- 
ties were soon recognized and ap- 
preciated by the head of the con- 


H. S. Eastman is the assistant 
secretary of the company. Mr. 
Eastman was born in Dennysville, 
Me., in 1879. He got his lumber 
experience in Minneapolis, Minn. 
In 1906 he came west and a short 





G. A. HASKELL, SEATTLE; 
Secretary and Manager Bond Department. 


shingle business, and the activities 
above conducted through the media 
of separate organizations, the com- 
pany corducts a general export 
business of volume and importance, 
and a large and growing business 
in investment securities origina- 
ting in its field—that is to say, 
high grade bonds and mortgages 
suitable for conservative invest- 
ments. These it markets all over 
the world, its chief clientele being 
in the middle and eastern United 
States. This, its more-recent ac- 
tivity, resulted from the com- 
pany’s disinclination to invest its 
accumulating profits in additional 
timberlands in view of growing 
taxation, or in large sawmill opera- 
tions in view of the threatened 
over-production in manufacture, 
which, unfortunately, has been all 
too well verified. From investing 
its own funds in local bonds and 
mortgages—at first usually those in 
some way connected with the lum- 
ber trade—it naturally grew into a 
vendor of these securities, until 
now this phase of its operations is 
an important and profitable one, 


H. S. EASTMAN, SEATTLE; 
Asst. Secy. and Traffic Manager. 





L. L. HILLMAN, SEATTLE; 


Vice President and General Manager. 


L. P. LEE, SEATTLE; 
Manager Export Department. 


time afterward became connected 
with Carstens & Earles. His duties 
are traffic manager and assistant 
manager of the lumber department. 

The lumber export business of 
the company is in the hands of L. 
P. Lee, manager of the export de- 
partment, who is a Norwegian with 
ripe experience in this intricate 
branch of the business attained 
from a practical apprenticeship in 
both European and Asiatic ports. 
He has also had experience on both 
the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts in 
this country. 

The bond department which has 
become such an important part of 
the business is in charge of G. Aus- 
tin Haskell, secretary of the com- 
pany. Mr. Haskell was born in 
Chicago and his early bond expe- 
rience was gained in that city. He 
came to Seattle in 1911 and only a 
short time after became manager 
of the bond department of this 
company. 

R. H. Coshun is the manager of 
the company’s mortgage depart- 
ment. He is an experienced man 
in his line and has been with the 
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SIS 9, exact knowledge. Know the Fi sax 
SJ quality, grade, approximate cost 2 Ap. 


of logging and by all means the 
possible markets. It might sur- 
prise vou to know how changing 
conditions have enhanced the 
value of yourtimber. Before the 
advent of cement and other sub- 
stitutes, lumber was largely used 
for the rougher kinds of construc- 
tion, and was necessarilysold cheap 
in large quantities, but with the 
narrowing of markets and the dis- 
covery of higher uses for various 
kinds of wood, lumber values in 
many instances have undergone 
a change. Notonly have values 
been affected, but methods of 
manufacture and logging have 
been changed to meet the demands 
of higher efficiency. Surely, if 
you own timber it behooves you to 
know its true standing in dollars 
and cents before selling, andif you 
are going to buy timber this sort 
1 tell you just 
how much you can afford to pay for it. In either case, play 
safe by having a high class’examination—the same kind 
that enables us frequently to negotiate 


Bond Issues of $50,000 and up 


on property that would scarcely get even the ‘‘once over” 
by a banker if you approached him with the ordinary back- 
woodsman’s cruise. Let us send you our little booklet 
* Essential Facts About Timber Holdings” which tells what 
we do. 


of knowledge wil 








L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 








Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 














GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 








We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 


specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 
you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 
Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 
Main Office, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents 





Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboa: e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


( 





= 3 Cars 1” FAS Birch. = 
= 4 “ 1” No. 1 C Birch. = 
4 * 1” No. 2 Birch. = 
= 2 “« 1” No. 1 C&B Bass. = 
2 “« 1” No.1 C&BS. Elm. - 


Can rush shipment on above from 4 
full product of log into 1’’ Send Ls 


us inquiries for your wants. 


KRAUS & STONE 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


| 
Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgminee 
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Beech Flooring 


. Ours is end matched, hollow backed and polished. 
oe New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


facturers and Wholesal GLASGOW, KY. 
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OAK FLOORING 











Hardwoods, Cypress, Yellow Pine, 
Oak Flooring and Mouldings, 
Poplar Siding, 

WE CAN INTEREST YOU 


The F. T. PEITCH CO., Cleveland. 


( WHOLESALERS ) 




















Poplar, Quartered 
White Oak, Plain 
Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. CO. 


iM - KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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| We Run Our 


Own Mills 


Manufacturing 























ALEXANDER CITY, 
a M. Steverson, ALABAMA. 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 














company for the last four years. 

The company has long been known for integrity, 
frankness and strict reliability and, incidentally, for 
its liberal dividends, Its policy of ‘‘backing men’’ 
and making partners of all of its managers has evi- 
dently had excellent results. It is individualistie and 
indifferent to precedent in its methods—as General 





Manager Hillman frankly says, ‘‘is willing to do any 
thing honest, useful and profitable.’’ It bought 
municipal bonds in Japan and sold flying machin 
spruce in England on the same day last week, and th 
only serious charge that the AMERICAN LUMBERMA? 
can bring against it being its unwillingness to ‘‘ too: 
its own horn.’’ 





SOCIAL AND TRADE ACTIVITIES OF LUMBER CLUBS. 





Summer Outings in Prospect—Exchange Formed to Promote Construction— Wholesalers 
Endorse Movement to Extend Use of Wood. 





WILL DISCUSS OUTING PLANS. 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Mareh 22.—The next regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held at the New Vendome Hotel Tuesday evening, 
April 13, and President Daniel As Wertz expects a large 
attendance. The annual summer outing of the club which 
probably will be held on the Ohio River some time in 
June will come in for discussion and President Wertz 
will appoint committees to arrange for this outing. Sec- 
retary Mertice E. Taylor says he will arrange for a novel 
program for the summer trip. 





PLANS FOR BANQUET AT ST. LOUIS PERFECTED. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 24.—Plans for the Lumber- 
men’s Club of St. Louis banquet at the Mercantile Club 
on March 30 have been completed. President E. C. 
Robinson is an organizer of marked ability and he has 
been ably assisted by his official staff and others. The 
leading speakers at the banquet will be G. J. Pope, 
president, Herman H. Hettler, vice.president, and E. E. 
Hooper, secretary, of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 23.—Little business was 
transacted by the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club at the 
regular weekly meeting. President Charles E. Hunt, re- 
cently elected, was in the chair. The discussions were 
confined almost entirely to market conditions and ap- 
proaching hearings before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

J. K. Williams, of the Williams Lumber Company, of 
Fayetteville, was a visitor. 





NEW YORKERS TO PLAY GOLF. 

New York, March 22.—Lumbermen of this city re- 
cently organized a golf club known as the ‘‘ Knot 
Golfers’’ in which Henry Cape, Russell T. Starr, Edwin 
D. MacMurray, Sam E. Barr, Arthur E. Lane, Guy E. 
Robinson, Clarence G. Meigs, J. S. Carvalho, and A. R. 
Carr are the moving spirits. Henry Cape was elected 
eaptain. Six tournaments will be held during 1915, 
one each month beginning in May. Various clubs of the 
Metropolitan Golf Association have extended the 
courtesies of their clubhouses and greens. Among the 
applicants for membership are: Peter H. Moore, L. P. 
Rider, Walter Adams, J. Sherlock Davis, R. N. Shaffer, 
T. N. Nixon, Russell J. Perrine, Thomas M. Sizer, William 
S. Van Clief, Courtland Van Clief, William C. Van Clief, 
Arthur Roe, Richard 8S. White, Paul White, William 
Newton, James Crowell, F. C. Close, Russell Bickford, 
J. H. Burton, A. C. Crombie, John Mahlstedt, John T. 
Lyman. 


WHOLESALERS HAVE GRIEVANCE AGAINST 
RAILROADS. 

3uFFALO, N. Y., March 23.—At the last meeting of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange the matter of disclosing 
information by railroad employees to consignees of lum- 
ber was considered. Wholesalers here, as well as else- 
where, have lost business through the railroad men 
giving consignees information as to where lumber 
originated and who shipped it. The exchange has re- 
ceived a brief from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association setting forth its case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in which it is con- 
tended that the carrier should not disclose the name of 
original shipper or point of shipment of diverted or 
reconsigned shipments. After listening to a reading of 
the brief by C. Walter Betts, who brought up the 
subject, the exchange referred it to the transportation 
committee, of which Millard 8. Burns is chairman. 
Some further action will doubtless be taken by both 
the exchange and the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 








ON-TO-HOUSTON COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 22.—At a recent meeting and 
smoker of the Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club an ‘‘On-To- 
Houston’’ committee was appointed to arrange for 
3eaumont’s representation at the twenty-ninth annual 
State convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas to be held at Houston April 13, 14 and 15. Com- 
prising the committee are W. A. Priddie, A. J. Kaul- 
bach, A. Milch, J. D. Birdwell and W. A. Nichols. 

The purpose is to charter a special coach over the 
Southern Pacific and go to Houston the morning of the 
opening day, returning that night. Forty or fifty promi- 
nent local lumbermen are expected to attend. 

About forty members attended the local meeting and 
President George W. Brown presided. Several short 
talks were made and everyone joined in a round-table 
discussion which followed. All were enthusiastic over 
the coming convention. 

A luncheon and smoker followed the business session. 
A. Milch, M. L. Womack and A. Howland were ap- 


pointed to arrange for the next meeting of the club to 
be held the latter part of this month. 





ORGANIZE TO ENCOURAGE BUILDING. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 22.—With twenty-fiv: 
men present of the forty-five who have signed to become 
members the initial meeting of the Buil lers’ & Traders’ 
Exchange of Charleston was held last week at the Hote! 
Kanawha. The purpose of the organization is to en 
courage and protect building interests and to promote 
industrial and mechanical interests. The following offi 
cers were elected: 

President—W. A. Abbitt. 

Vice president—H. E. Shadle. 

Treasurer—R. J. Woodall. 

; Directors—-Wallace Knight, Ed Savage and W. T. Davidson 
for two years; G. A. Grishaber, George E. Sutherland and 
John T. Thayer for one year. 





CELEBRATE ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 

San Francisco, March 20.—On Wednesday evening, 
the seventeenth of March, a reception and dance was 
held in the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo 
Hoo at the exposition grounds. The hall was handsomely 
decorated with an assortment of beautiful green foliage 
in honor of St. Patrick. About 200 lumbermen and 
their friends attended. The guests danced from 8 until 
12 ©’elock and during the evening delicious refreshments 
were served in which the color scheme in honor of St. 
Patrick was also carried out. 

The Tower of Jewels was hung with emeralds for this 
occasion and the sight was most beautiful especially 
during the fireworks which were all of a greenish hue. 





LUMBER WHOLESALERS TO HELP MOVEMENT 
FOR TRADE EXTENSION. 
At a recent meeting of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Forest Products Federation in confer- 
ence at Chicago, February 25 and 26, 1915, adopted certain 
plans of operations, ete., and these having been pre- 
sented for our conside ration and action; therefore, be it 

Resolved, The executive committee heartily concur in a 
plan for a permanent organization to promote the more 
general use of wood. 

Believe that in the economic and successful working out 
of this proposition, that it must of necessity be under the 
auspices of a well established National association and are 
glad to endorse and recommend the efforts of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in this behalf. 

We are further of the opinion that for this project to at 
tain the success that the proposition deserves, it must have 
the consideration, endorsement and coéperation of the indi- 
vidual manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers, rather than 
that of the various associations, and to this end we further 
recommend inasmuch as our delegates have participated in 
the various conferences that we pay our association assess- 
ment of $100 and subscribe for a_ sufficient number of 
the printed February, 1915, conference reports at a cost 
not to exceed 25 cents each in order to supply our mem- 
bership with the same, and further commend the project 
to the careful consideration of our members individually. 





FIRE-KILLED TIMBER FOR POLES. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 20.—Millions of acres of fire- 
swept timberland in Colorado and other Rocky Mountain 
States have been pronounced valuable by recent scientific 
tests, proving that fire-killed pine can be utilized for 
telephone and telegraph poles. Alarmed at the rapid 
decrease in the supply of live timber for pole use, scien- 
tists turned to the dead timber areas, and the recent tests 
conducted at the Colorado State University have more 
than justified the experiments. Forest Service experts 
extended their fullest codperation in these tests. 

It has been proved that there is practically no differ- 
ence in strength between air-seasoned lodgepole pine and 
red cedar, and that fire-killed poles are aeeal to live 
red cedar at the elastic limit. The various kinds of tim- 
ber which figured in the tests were put under heavy ma- 
chinery specially installed for the tests. Poles were 
put under tremendous pressure from various angles, and 
minute records were kept of the resistance and elasticity 
developed. The tests are the most extensive ever con- 
ducted where timber was involved, and have been made 
the basis of an extended report to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


TO DISTRIBUTE SEEDLINGS. 


Mount PLEASANT, Micu., March 23.—The agricultural 
department of the Central State Normal College in this 
city last year distributed more than 5,000 black walnut 
seedlings, which were planted in almost every part of 
the State. This year the distribution will be greater 
than 5,000, which unfortunately was all the school had 
to distribute last year. Seeds planted in the spring of 
1914 have grown into trees about two and one-half feet 
high and are now ready for transplanting. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 











(‘rom out the hoary hills of granite the new-born rivulet comes down, 
\ child upon an ancient planet, that sings a song and sports a gown 
Of shining mist and colors gay— 
And life is laughter for a day. 


\ little time of youthful riot, to chase a rainbow or a dream, 

\nd then the longer days of quiet, the silence of the tranquil stream 
A sweeter and a softer song, 
A river calm and deep and strong. 


<0 out of youth T once came tripping, a rivulet of merry smiles; 
so now I find life’s waters slipping into the long and quiet miles, 
Across the sand, beneath the tree, 
Into the bosom of the sea. 


‘he mountain-tops are far behind me, and youth is filmed in tender hue; 
rhrough fertile fields of green I wind me to silent seas of shoreless blue; 
No more upon the rocks I sing— 
But life is such a better thing! 


For now I bear upon my waters the burdens that are peace and joy: 

The daily needs of, blue-eyed daughters, the brown-eyed questions of a boy— 
To guide the child, to guard the wife, 
This is the wider way of life. 


So be it: Youth is song and laughter; so be it: Age is service still. 
The later, larger years come after the playing rapids of the hill. 
The time of youth, the quiet way— 
Each has its purpose and its day. 


So, never youth and joy reproving, nor greeting age with gray regret, 
Let each of us go southward moving into a broader channel yet, 
Until at last we sink to sleep— 
The rill, the river, and the deep. 


A BILL TO REGULATE THE FARMERS DOWN IN KANSAS. 


The wheat crop this year was so much larger than ever was expected 
that many farmers were unable te find room for it and were compelled 
to place it in stacks like coal in the open. One farmer, R. H. Wheeler, near 
Larned, Kan., had a crop of 15,000 bushels with bin room for only 6,000. 
He had to pile 9,000 bushels, or about $13,500 worth, in his back yard. 
All of this has inspired N. O. Waymire, of Garfield, Kan., to prepare a 
bill to regulate the piling of wheat out of doors. There has been so much 
regulation of the lumberman that Mr. Waymire thinks it might be a 
good idea to regulate the farmer. Mr. Waymire’s bill, together with his 
supplementary explanations, is as follows: 

Fool Bill No. 999. 
An Act to Regulate Various Matters. 
Introduced by A Bonehead. 
Exhibit ‘A.” 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Commonwealth of Kansas, to-wit: 


Chapter 9—section 99, That it shall be unlawful for any farmer (see note 
No. 1) or any person within the commonwealth of Kansas, the States of Missouri 
or Oklahoma, during January, February, March, April, May or June, in any year 
unless divisible by nine, within the jurisdiction (see note No. 2) of any lumber 
dealer (see note No. 3) to shovel, heap, dump, or in any manner to store or bin, 
any wheat, corn or other grain not hereinafter specified, on any vacant farm 


lands, city lots, or elsewhere in any manner exposed to public view, except by 
consent of the owner thereof. 
Section No. 999. Any and all persons proved guilty of the violation of this 


act (real estate agents barred as witnesses or jurors) shall upon conviction be 
sentenced to starve at the worst beanery in the county, four and one half days 
for the first offense. This sentence not subject to parole. 

For the second conviction the penalty shall be 9 to 99 days at the same place 
of punishment, subject to usual discount for good behavior. 

If convicted the third time, they shall have both barrels, and it shall be 
optional with the culprit to be shot, or serve 9 to 99 years on a school board 
without the consolation of the clergy. Parole in any and all forms is barred 
for the third offense. 

Done at Topeka, Kan. and elsewhere, this fifteenth day of January, 1915. 

This act shall be in force from and after it is ratified by all parties interested, 
and shall not be repealed except in centuries divisible by 99 without a remainder. 

All acts, and parts of acts in conflict with this law are hereby repealed and 
forgiven. 


Note No. 1. A “farmer” within the meaning of this act, 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits, and trying to produce crops at less 
than they will sell for. He (or she) shall, if requested, furnish a sworn state- 
ment that be (or she) has sheds for all stock and implements, 

Note No. 2. The ‘“‘jurisdiction” of a lumber dealer shall be construed to mean 
twenty miles in Kansas, eighteen miles in Missouri, and fifteen in Oklahoma 
unless otherwise ordered. All measurements to be made in the dark of the moon. 

Note No. 3. A “lumber dealer” within the meaning of this act must be 
construed to apply only to any man, woman, or combination of men and women, 
or of women and men. or other person or persons, who shall at all times keep 
within a shed a stock of up to grade lumber. He, she, or they must pay for and 
read one or more trade journals published for lumbermen, shall be members of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’'s Association, always attend the annual convention, 
and be present during the entire time of every session. All male lumbermen 
must be members of the ancient order of Hoo-Hoo, that their days may be long 
in the summer, and their nights may be filled with second growth happiness. 

The primary and chief object of all this succulent verbiage, is to boost Pawnee 
County, which in 1914 raised nearly 8,000,000 bushels of wheat, which with area 
considered is the greatest yield ever shown by a county in any civilized country, 
or even in Arkansas. While the culprits are in range, thought it a good time 
to take a shot at some of the fool legislation that is often enacted. 

And, lastly, I am serving my second three years’ sentence on the school board, 
and consider that to be the maximum punishment that can be inflicted on any 
human (or other) being for any and all sins committed in the flesh or spirit. 


shall refer only to 


EVERYBODY IS ENGAGED IN IT, AS IT WERE. 


Everybody now-a-days has an automobile, and we are thinking of aecquir- 
ing one ourselves. One thing that makes us hesitate is the difficulty in 
determining just what kind of a boat to acquire. We don’t know whether 
to get the *, which is so well-known and so cheap, or ————}, which is 
the best car on the market. In other words we don’t know whether to get 
a mouth-organ or a victrola. 

Another thing that makes us hesitate is the fact that we have no money. 
So we have decided that, instead of buying a whole ear at once, we shall 
acquire it a little at a time and assemble it later. We already have the air 





for the tires, donated by P. A. G., of Detroit, Mich. And yesterday on the 
street we picked up a nut.t 
+ Woula be glad to say it right out, but Henry might not like it. 
Name will be inserted at usual rates. 
The nut we picked up was a sales manager who said he had just sold 38 car- 
loads of lumber. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.— 
xxx. 


HARRY T. 


KENDALL, HOUSTON, 


TEX. 


When the retail merchants meet 
(Not the drug or grocer guys— 
Those who sell their merchandise 

By so many thousand feet), 

When the retail merchants meet 
Underneath the April skies 

Down in Houston, who will greet 
With a smile of mammoth size 

All who come, of either sex? 

Harry Kendall, Houston, Tex. 


When the retail lumbermen 
Take the cars and hike it down, 
For a while their cares to drown 
In their annual again, 
When the retail lumbermen 
Congregate in Houston town, 
Who’ll be mighty busy then— 
_ Drive away each care and frown, 
All the little woes that vex? 
Harry Kendall, Houston, Tex. 


When the men who sell the pine, 
Shingles, lath and flooring new, 
(That, at least, they’d like to do), 

Take the rattler down the line, 

When the men who sell the pine 
Come to Houston city, who 

Will be first to open wine, 

Buy cigars, and candy, too? 

Harry Kendall, Houston, Tex., 

Worth a hundred thousand. (Mex.) 


“’*Twas a Cold and Stormy Evening. 


There is much truth and some 
poetry in the following lines, written 
by A. C. Klumph, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
vice president of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers: 


‘Twas a cold and stormy evening, 
The snow fell thick and fast. 

A figure struggled vainly down the street 
Chilled by the wintry blast. 


He was alone without food or shelter, 
No home or friends had he. 

Not able to get a drop of grog, 
For he didn’t have the fee. 


I hailed him as he was passing by, 
Led him in with hospitable glory, 
And after cheering with food and wine 
I asked him for his story. 


“A lumber merchant, and rich was I,” 
He hesitatingly stated, 

“Doing a business of a million or more, 
And one of the highest rated. 


“But soon my wealth began to fade, 

Bank account gone, machinery rusted, 
And then they hung a sign on my door, 

Which simply said, ‘He's busted.’ ” 
“But, fellow, what was the cause?” 

aske ; 

Then he sobbed and sorrowfully said, 

“TI did every bloomin’ thing just right, 
3ut forgot my ‘overhead. 


There's a sequel to this story 
Which I am going to tell 
About another kind of man 
Whose business had gone to—Well— 


We have once more the same scene, 
My request again for the story, 

And after cheering himself with grog 
He stated with little glory: 


“A contractor was I one day, 
And thought I was doing well, 

For I built a hundred houses or mo 
But my bank account constantly fell.” 


“But what was the cause?” again I in- 
quired, 
And he replied sheepish as a nigger, 
“T built the bloomin’ things all right, 
But I never learned how to figger.” 


"And now the Russians have gone 
and changed the name of Przemysl to 
Oh, what’s the use? 


‘¢Permysl.’? 
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STANDARD 
INSURANCE REPORTS 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., Inc. 


100 William St., New York. Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


$20. Insurance Protective Service 





Ist. Review the list of companies in which you are insured, 
telling you whether or not there are any undesirable 
companies, 


2nd. Index and watch your companies 365 days in the year. 


3rd. Furnish you witha copy of the latest annual edition 
of our FIRE REPORTS and monthly supplements. 


4th. Supply all privileged confidential reports required. 














WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 





| William Whitmer & Sons, ] 


Incorporated 
es Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
facturers and Wholesal 





Ww. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


L LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 














. 


WHITE 


oak. Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Al:o POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 


Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
Mills in West Virginia, Ark and L 
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Another 
Success 


as gratifying to both our cus- 
tomers and ourselves as are 
our “STILLWELL”? LONG 
LEAF TIMBERS, is the 


quality of our 
Rosemary 
Sh e 

of Finish 


Leaf 
We Guarantee 


Grades 







Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
name ‘*‘ STILLWELL” 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTY. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


Remember the 



















and any time you are 
not satisfied with the 

stock you are now get- 
ting we want a chance toshow you our 


LONG AND SHORT 
LEAF YELLOW PINE 


- Yard Stock 


By confining our mili at Thomasville almost 
entirely to dressed stock we maintain a uni- 
formity that adds value without increased cost. 





Dimension is featured at our Boston, Ga., mill. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Be 


W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 








Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 


LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 

sville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 

. ing Mills, Capacity. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


Wellington & Powe 











Stop Here 


If you want the best in 
Be e Flooring 
Ceili 
ci N.C. Pine ‘ize 
Mi a3 Long and Shortleaf 
= YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 





Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 








LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 43.) 


account of the location of the mill and to deliver to the 
Louisiana & North West at Bienville tonnage that it is 
entitled to by reason of the location of that mill. We do 
not ask for milling in transit to include back haul. 


HOLDS COMPLAINT UNJUSTIFIED. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—The Interstate Com- 
meree Commission has dismissed the case of the National 
Coal Company and others against the Minnesota & Inter- 
national Railway, and holds that there is no ground for 
complaint because the defendant carrier refused to permit 
an employee of the complainants to have complete access 
to defendant’s yard and yard office at North Bemidji, 
Minn., for the purpose of witnessing weighing operations. 
The refusal of the railroad eompany was based on section 
15 of the act forbidding earriers to disclose information 
relative to shipments and also to the fact that the car- 
rier would be liable for damages if complainant’s em- 
ployee was injured in its yards. 





MILLING IN TRANSIT BRIEFS FILED WITH 
COMMISSION. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 22.—H. J. Fernandez, 
traflic manager of the Alexandria (La.) Chamber of 
Commerce, has filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of the complaint against the 
cancelation ot milling-in-transit privileges on logs, rough 
staves and stave bolts by Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company. The brief points out 
that the intrastate rate approved by the Louisiana com- 
mission permits milling in transit and it is declared that 
if the milling-in-transit privileges are withdrawn in the 
interstate rate Alexandra mills will ship only to New 
Orleans on the intrastate rate. ‘‘The only possible 
effect the cancelation of the interstate transit rates would 
have on the Alexandria mills would be to curtail the 
amount of logs gotten off respondent’s line,’’ says the 
brief. The transit rates have been in effect for years, 
according to the complainant, and mills have been estab 
lished in the expectation they would be continued; and 
the proposed cancelation would impose great financial 
loss upon the owners. It is claimed that the respondent 
did not notify any of the Alexandria mills of the pro 
posed cancelation order and the first intimation they 
had of it was during the hearing of some reparation 
eases by the commission. 

T. Brady, jr., has filed a brief with the commission in 
the matter of milling-in-transit privileges for tap lines 
for the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad, the New 
Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Railway and the Kent- 
wood, Greensburg & Southwestern Railroad. ‘‘The con 
tention I make for just treatment is that a milling-in- 
transit privilege should be allowed so that the tap-line 
railroad companies would receive the division heretofore 
fixed by the commission,’’ says the brief. ‘‘The place 
of billing the lumber to be the point at which the logs 
reach the incorporated tap line. It is earnestly insisted 
that the milling-in-transit privilege enjoyed by a cer 
tain lumber company and tap-line railroad in eastern 
Mississippi, with Mobile & Ohio Railroad connections, 
which has not to this date been canceled by the com 
mission, is a just privilege and should be extended to 
the other tap lines east of the river.’’ 





TRAP CAR SERVICE HEARING HELD IN 
ST. LOUIS. 

sr. Louis, Mo., March 24.—George N. Brown, a 
special examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, held a two-day hearing at the Jefferson Hotel last 
Thursday and Friday, to determine if the railroads in 
St. Louis and vicinity are justified in making a charge 
of 4 cents a hundred pounds for trap car service on 
freight that formerly was absorbed by the road trans 
porting the freight to destination. 

Trap car service means removing freight from a manu 
facturing plant to the railroad freight station. A spe- 
cial car of the railroad is used for the purpose and only 
when the freight is less than a carload. The roads 
made no charge for trap car service up to last Decem- 
ber, when a new tariff schedule was published, giving 
the 4-cent rate. The minimum charge was $4 a car. The 
shippers, among them several yard men and wood manu- 
facturers, declared at the second day’s hearing that 
they would rather pay the cost of having their freight 
drayved than to submit to the 4-cent rate. 





RAILROAD OFFICIALS AND SOUTHERN HARD- 
WOOD MEN TO CONFER. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 23.—Preparations are being 
rapidly completed for the conference which is to be 
held at the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, April 7, between the 
presidents and other high officials of the roads operating 
through the southern hardwood producing territory an! 
representatives of the hardwood lumber industry itself. 
This conference has been called at the instance of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. There has 
been a great deal of controversy between the railroad 
people and the lumbermen over the question of rates on 
lumber from almost every point in the southern hard- 
wood producing territory to almost every destination in 
the United States. Contest after contest has been car- 
ried before the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
feeling at times has been somewhat strained. It is 
therefore the central idea of this conference to bring 
the railroad people and the lumber people into such 
relationship that there may be a frank interchange of 
views and data to the end that a common ground may 
be reached where some of these problems may be worked 


out without the aid of the Interstate Commeree Commis 
sion or other tribunals, 





LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 
_ MARCH 31.—Louisville, Ky., before Examiner McGehee 
7666—Headley Lumber Co. v. New Orleans Great Norther: 
Railroad Co. et al. 
_ APRIL 10.—Oral argument at Washington, D. C.: 1 & S$ 
540—Lumber rates from points in Arkansas and othe 
States to Sioux City, lowa. 
_APRIL 14.—Oral argument at Washington, D. C. 
67 a“ Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Rail 
road, 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT REGULATION AMENDED. 

AusTIN, TEx., March 22.—The railroad commissio: 
has approved the application of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas for an amendment to the milling-in-transit regu 
lations on lumber, to be effective on and after Mare! 
25, as follows: 





All planed lumber shipped out of planing point in excess o/ 
90 percent of the inweight of the rough lumber shall be charged 
for at the carload rate from planing point to final destination 
When the lumber is reshipped to destination in this State, th: 
through rate to be protected on the dressed weight will be thi 
rate applying from point of origin or from the planing poin 
to such destination, whichever of the two may be higher. 





GOVERNMENT TO OPERATE RAILROAD. 

OTTawa, ONT., Mareh 18.—-The Canadian Govern 
ment will operate the National Transcontinental Rail 
way between Winnipeg, Man., and Moneton, N. B., th 
Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway having refused to take 
over this portion of the road. This announcement was 
made in the Canadian Senate last week by Senator 
Lougheed, Government leader, and came at the conclu 
sion of a debate wherein it had been urged that the 
road should be operated to furnish shipping facilities 
for lumber and pulpwood. The announcement is nat 
urally one of great importance to lumbermen, as the 
district to be opened up by the Government’s partial 
operation of the line is well timbered, as well as one 
of the best pulpwood districts in Canada. 





TIMBER THE BIG REVENUE PRODUCER. 


British Columbia gets over one-fourth of its govern 
mental revenue from its timber. The budget for the 
financial year 1915-16, which was laid before the provin 
cial legislature three weeks ago, showed that out of a 
total estimated revenue of $7,035,000, timber was ex 
pected to supply $1,899,000, which is 27 percent of the 
total. This amount is made up as follows: 

Timber licenses, $1,360,000; timber leases, $75,000; 
timber royalties, $400,000; timber sales, $45,000; log 
sealing fees, $19,500. In addition, of course, there are 
personal property taxes, wild land taxes and various 
fees which would add somewhat to the above. 

In presenting the budget the finance minister said, 
reviewing the business of 1914, that in spite of unprece 
dented conditions created by the war, the total produc 
tion of the British Columbia forest industries was 
$28,500,000. There was special activity in shingle and 
pulp. He estimated the total lumber products at 1,250,- 
000 feet and that collections from different sources were 
$2,157,018. 


KEEPING TRACK OF SHED CONTENTS. 


AMHERST, OHIO. 

When a retailer has limited shed room and must keep 
his sheds filled to the limit at all times the most important 
problem is to keep the various kinds of stock in place so 
it may be found easily and quickly by any employee in 
the yard. Oftentimes when a bin alloted for a certain 
kind of stock is completely filled it is necessary to store 
that kind of stock in several different places. Unless 
there is some system for indexing this stock and keeping 
a record of where it is placed much time is lost when 
the time is most valuable. 

Prompt service in waiting on customers nowadays is 
most essential and this is possible if stock is stored so as 
to be quickly loaded. 

The following system now in satisfactory use is a 
simple application to the indexing of shed stock of the 
idea used in the indexing of correspondence, ete., in office 
systems. The first step necessary is to have all the bins 
in the shed numbered in consecutive order. 

The ‘‘signal system’’ of using different colors of mark- 
ing crayons to distinguish the different lengths of stock 
at a glance is used. As a suggestion, the following colors 
may be adopted: 6-foot, black; 8-foot, yellow; 10-foot, 
green; 12-foot, red; 14-foot, white; 16-foot, blue. 

A looseleaf book of suitable size with alphabetical tabs 
is used for the index. After a list of the various kinds 
of stock in each bin is made the items are entered in 
the index under the proper heading, alphabetically, sub- 
dividing the sizes according to widths and lengths as 
much as necessary for each individual’s needs and giving 
the bin number in which it is located. 

When new stock is received this is entered in the 
index under the proper heading. When a bin is emptied 
that bin number is crossed off the mdex, showing that 
the stock is disposed of. Many times there are certain 
lots of stock which should be disposed of before the 
new stock is sold. In this case that bin number is marked 
with a cross mark, for example, in the index. The index 
should be hung in a convenient place at the entrance of 
the shed and all employees instructed in its use. One 
employee should be assigned the duty of keeping the 
index up to date. 





R. LEE MENz, 
Secretary-Treasurer Amherst Lumber Company. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBERING SHOWN IN DETAIL. 





forestry Branch of the Government Reports 


on Conditions — Royalties, Revenues, Mar- 


kets and Exports Discussed—The Industry’s Extent. 


The report of the forest branch of British Columbia 
epartment of Jands for 1914 should be secured by every- 
ne interested in the timber of that province, and it 
ill be found valuable to many American Pacific coast 
perators as well. A brief review of it, showing some 
f the salient facts it presents, may be of interest to 
iany AMERICAN ILLUMBERMAN readers. 


Royalties. 


Discussing the ‘‘Royalty Act’’, it says that in 1888 
he royalty of 50 cents a thousand feet, board measure, 
vas established as stumpage payment upon all logs cut 
for sawmilling purposes in the Province. No change 
was proposed until the taking out of new timber-cutting 
licenses on @ large seale beginning with 1905. The 
proposed increase of 25 cents in the royalty was not en- 
acted because of the financial depression of 1908. An 
exhaustive investigation was, however, made which re- 
sulted in the timber royalty act of February, 1914. This 
provided that the royalty beginning with 1915 should be 
85 cents for coast districts, 50 cents for the southern 
interior and 65 cents for the northern interior of the 
Province. These rates are to hold until 1920, when the 
royalty is to be increased by not more than 25 percent 
of any increase of $18 in the average wholesale 
selling price of lumber. From 1925 to 1934 inclusive, to 
the royalty will be added 30 percent of the increase over 
$18, and the next ten years 35 percent, and the next ten 
years 40 percent. 

Therefore the royalties are fixed in advance until 1955, 
eliminating the uncertainties which have existed regard- 
ing future royalties and therefore tending to make in- 
vestment in the timber resources of the Province more 
attractive. Since the royalty of 85 cents will obtain un- 
til the average wholesale price at the mill exceeds $18, 
there is not likely to be any heavy increase in the royalty 
during the life of a present operation. 


Revenues. 


The total forest revenue of the province in 1914 was 
$2,342,679.95, about $650,000 less than the previous year. 
The largest revenue was obtained from the Vancouver 
district and the next largest from the Vancouver Island 
district. At the end of 1914 the crown grant timberlands 
aggregated 960,464 acres. 

Cruisings and reconnaissances during last year, the 
report says, have resulted in nearly 1,000,000 acres of 
merchantable timber having been located and placed in 
the crown reserves, confirming the conviction that the 
quantity of merchantable timber in the Province is far 
larger than was at one time supposed. 

The number of saw and shingle mills in the Province is 
given as 415, of which 182 are east and 233 west of the 
Cascades. The total number of shingle mills is 81. In 
1913, 1,200,000,000 feet was cut by the Coast mills and 
400,000,000 by the interior mills, and 100,000,000 feet 
were cut by railroads, mines, settlers ete. 

The export of logs is restricted to timber cut from 
lands crown granted prior to 1906 but the prohibition 
of export from other lands is sometimes temporarily 
waived, and so on account of business conditions during 
1914 logs to the quantity of 65,678,000 feet were ex- 
ported, two-thirds of them being cedar. 


The Markets. 


The report deals quite extensively with the market for 
British Columbia product, only about one-fifth of which 
ean be used in the Province itself. It says that during 
1914 only about 700,000,000 feet were cut for the trade 
of the prairie Provinces, while those same Provinces im- 
ported from the United States, 77,116,000 feet. The re- 
port lays special stress upon the small export trade of 
the Province. The forester says: 

There is no lack of timber to cut: there is no lack of mills 
tocutit. It is the market that must be sought, both in Canada 
east of the Rockies, and in the United States from the Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward, in Australia and the Orient. and to a 
certain extent in Europe. I ean not too strongly urge that 
the most important duty of the forest branch is to assist in 
extending the markets for British Columbia forest products. 
If the present opportunity is lost. the lumber industrv of this 
Province will have a long uphill fight in establishing its 


position. 
Export Trade. 


A table gives the comparative exports or cargo ship- 
ments by British Columbia mills and those of Washing- 
ton and Oregon respectively. In this table shipments to 
California and to America overseas possessions are in- 
cluded. The footings are 38,031,246 feet for the British 
Columbia water shipments and 1,610,947,654 feet for 
Washington and Oregon. The last big total ineludes 
shipments of over 1,000,000,000 feet to California, with 
large quantities to the Hawaiian Islands, Panama and 
the Philippines, where B. C. sales were small or 
nothing. Yet even to Australia, the British Columbia 
shipments were only 5,850,000 feet while those from 
Washington and Oregon were 176,706 000 feet. In every 
case except to Africa, shipments from the north Pacific 
coast States were anywhere from three to ten times those 
from British @olumbia. Again comment is made: 


Although the market in the Canadian prairie has never been 
great enough to take more than three-fifths of our output, the 
Americans have in nearly every year of the last five supplied 
at least one-fifth of it. Although there is now free lumber into 
the United States. only 40.000.006 feet was shipped from Brit- 
ish Columbia to the United States in 1914, as compared with 
the 77,000,000 feet imported into the Canadian prairie from 
the United States during the same period. 


These conditions led the Government to send as its 
special lumber ambassador to Australia and the Orient, 
H. R. MacMillan, the very able chief forester of the 
Province who is well known in the United States. 


Timber Values. 


An interesting little fact appearing upon the cost of 
lumber production in the Province is the average price 
realized by the timber sales during 1914. The Province 
sold 48,605,000 feet of timber at $1.15 a thousand; fir 
brought $1.32, average; cedar, $1.12; spruce, $1.33; hem- 
lock 52 cents; tamarack, $1.82 ete. The provincial policy 
in regard to sale of timber still unalienated is to offer 
small quantities of timber adjoining areas now being 
logged, or timber the cutting of which will aid in the 
development of new communities, or that standing on land 
needed for agricultural settlement, or necessary to supply 
small operators. In a general way this is similar to the 
policy of the American Government regarding sales 
from the national forests. 

A large part of the report is regarding forest fire fight- 
ing. Nineteen hundred and fourteen was a dangerous 
year for forests and yet the fire service was able to pre- 
vent heavy losses. The total damage was only $436,000, 
only $72,000 being cost to the forest themselves, while 
the cost of fighting the fires was $140,000. 

The report from which have been taken the foregoing 
facts and figures is voluminous and well worth study 
by those interested in the subject either from a com 
mercial or forestry standpoint. 





LUMBER COSTS AS ASSOCIATION WORK. 
(Concluded from Page 35.) 


destructive, brings actually higher immediatesstumpage 
value and greater immediate profits. Professor Chap- 
man, however, does point out that with selective 
logging you are not impairing your capital. 

Your investigation might possibly determine that 
after you have taken the trees that your cost account- 
ing will declare profitable you may find that what you 
have left, in young trees, is valuable enough to justify 
you in incurring the outlay required for preserving it 
for future cutting. 

Some of you may be doing it. From Mr. Corwin’s 
statement as to the amount of second-growth timber 
being logged, I judge you are, but the point I am 
making is that what we are doing in these matters we 
are doing largely by guess and instinct, instead of 
working with our differential costs as a guide. 

Mr. J. B. White says: ‘‘The most economical and 
profitable plan is the destructive method * * * the 
entire acreage is cut clean and the cost of logging 
cheap.’’ This is, I think, a question of costs and 
values. Properly regulated selective logging might 
leave the second crop of such uniform size and age 
that the second cutting would be a clean cut of the 
entire stand. 

There are many other problems of manufacturing 
and marketing that can be regulated by the study of 
specific costs, and it is gratifying to know that lumber- 
men all over the country are waking up to the impor 
tance of this subject. 


Realizations. 


Until differential costs are much further developed 
than at present we will have to bridge the gap between 
our average costs and our specific grades and sizes by 
the use of realization figures; i. e., the tabulation of 
percentages of yields of the different grades and sizes 
into the prices at which these grades and sizes are sold 
to obtain the average selling price or realization. Mr. 
Corwin has given you the realization figures for North 
Carolina pine from 1893 to 1912 and I have obtained 
further figures from Mr. Roper to complete a diagram 
showing the fluctuation in prices from 1893 to the 
present date. This diagram has general features that 
are in common with realization diagrams of yellow pine 
and hemlock. It shows that sinee 1905 the advancing 
price level has become a horizontal line above and 
below which the price of lumber fluctuates. This hori- 
zontal price level means that stumpage values are not 
increasing, and, in the opinion of thoughtful lumber- 
men, they will not increase (except in regions at pres- 
ent inaccessible commercially—as in some parts of the 
West, and in British Columbia—and except for spe- 
cially limited species of hardwoods like birch and gum). 
If this is true nearly all that has been written of 
silviculture and forest management will have to be 
radically amended. 

It-is this horizontal price level that has forced asso- 
ciations to advertise their lumber. To keep this level 
from actually falling year after year is the actuating 
motive back of the Forest Products Federation. 

You are working under abnormal conditions today, 
but with normal conditions that we are hoping for 
your margins will still be altogether too close for you 
as an association and as individual operators to afford 
to neglect the most careful and thoroughgoing study 
of all the factors of costs entering into your finished 
product. Without this check to your optimism a better 
market is simply the stimulus to still more ruinous over- 
production. 








In the sawing of our lum- 


ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 


The 


result is perfectly cut stock, 


every log possesses. 


uniform to size and grade. 











Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 









The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 


We want to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
mand. If you are inter- 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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Montcomery LumBer Co. | 
SUFFOLK, VA. | 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Dricp N.C. PINE | 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


| Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 

















Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 


Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 





SHOULD “CASH IN” 





ON SILO PUBLICITY 











LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA 
AND LONG LEAF 











Never in the history of any industry has so much been 
done for any other dealer as has been done and is being 
done for the retail lumberman in the numerous campaigns 
that are being carried on to promote the use ot silos. 
Wood has been shown to be the best material for the 
construction of silos and the preservation of silage and 
the retail lumber trade is the logical channel through 
which silos should be sold to farmers. 

Interest in silos as a farm facility has been growing 
in intensity for several years and at the present time 
some of the most potent educational and commercial 
forees are at work teaching the farmers the advantages 
to them of using silos and raising more live stock. The 
eampaign in behalf of preserving the soil fertility has 
been earried on for a great many years, and inasmuch 
as the silo fits perfectly into the modern system of agri- 


eulture, which is designed to conserve soil fertility, it 


has been made a prominent feature of the campaign in 
behalf of improved agricultural methods. 

While it is true that the silo is by itself a valuable 
farm facility that will prove to be profitable in exactly 
the same way that the binder and other improved farm 
machinery justify themselves, it is in fact a vital factor 
in the modern system of permanent agriculture. As has 
been said many times, the introduction of the silo in our 
system of agriculture is the most significant event of the 
eentury. Leading agriculturists, educators and enterpris- 
ing, practical farmers are most emphatic in urging the 
use of silos as a means of promoting the raising of more 
and better live stock. Farm papers of all classes, the 
great dailies and the rural weeklies are a unit in exploit- 
ing the silo as a money saver and ‘soil conserver for the 
farmer. Hardly a newspaper can be picked up nowa- 
days that does not contain considerable space devoted to 
some phase of the silo question. 

Lumber manufacturers and lumber manufacturers’ 
associations in the various sections have been conduct- 
ing publicity campaigns designed to emphasize to the 
farmer the value of the silo in a system of modern agri- 
culture. ,These manufacturers also provide the retailer 
with much interesting and valuable information on the 
subject of silos and silage to enable him to push the 
sale of silos in his community. Silo manufacturers, who 
specialize in the sale of silos, many of them selling direct 
to the farmer, are extremely liberal in the expenditure 
of money for space in the farm papers and in the prepa- 
ration of attractive and convincing literature that is 
placed in the hands of farmers. As a part of the cam- 
paigns of these manufacturers expert publicity men are 
employed to provide educational articles for publication 
in the farm press and in the rural newspapers. As a 
result, as already stated, the pages of newspapers are 
fairly teeming with information regarding silos and em- 
phasizing their value to the farmer and to the agricul- 
tural community. 

In this brief summary we have attempted to show the 
retailer how much is being done to educate his trade to 
buy an article that he is prepared or should be prepared 
to sell. In plain English, here is a tremendous advertis- 


ing and educational propaganda being carried on 
some of the most capable and influential organizatio 
and instrumentalities in behalf of the retail lumberma 
and all he has to do is to ‘‘eash in’’ on publicity th: 
has been paid for by somebody else. Here is a harve 
that has been sown and cultivated in his behalf and a 
that he is required to do is to garner it in. 

The magnitude of the silo’s possibilities can scarce 
be estimated. While the silo is not new in any sens 
that need cause the farmer or the retail lumberman t 
fear it as an experiment, yet its greatest growth ha 
been in comparatively recent years. ‘The estimated nun 
ber of silos in the United States January 1, 1914, 
given by the Orange Judd Farmer of New York follows 


Silos built Capacit 
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Various estimates have been made regarding the num 
ber of silos that were constructed during 1914 and that 
are likely to be constructed during the present year, 
though, of course, there is no definite information on 
which to base these estimates beyond the fact that inter 
est in silos is at its hight in all agricultural sections. 
Commercial clubs, agricultural organizations, county farm 
supervisors and various other organizations and instru- 
mentalities are pushing the silo propaganda in thousands 
of communities. 

In Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Louisiana, Iowa, Illinois 
and Wisconsin especially, silo building is very active. 
Wherever silos have been constructed and filled for a few 
years sentiment in favor of the use of silage is most 
enthusiastic. That is to say, each silo in a community is 
an advertisement for the retail lumberman and will make 
sales for him by the score. Purely as an advertising 
investment the local retailer could afford to build a silo 
or two for his farmer friends as a means of demonstrat 
ing to other farmers of his community their value. Some 
retailers declare that they are willing to put up a silo 
for a farmer and let him pay for it out of the saving it 
effects in a single year. In other words, they believe that 
a 100-ton silo filled with good silage and fed to live 
stock will pay for itself in the economies effected in a 
single season. 

In talking about silos it is difficult not to be so en- 
thusiastie as to be thought extravagant. It is likewise 
difficult to overstate the facts regarding the economy 
there is in the use of silos and the feeding of silage on 
the farm. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Sash and door manufacturers blame bad weather and 
poor roads for the poor country business. This is especi- 
ally true in the North and Southwest. In other parts of 
the country springlike weather the last week has given 
a decided impetus to construction work and a greater 
activity among builders may be expected from now on. 
Sash and door factories are reasonably certain of a 
good demand for their product throughout the building 
season, for they fully expect a heavier demand for all 
kinds of sash, door and millwork this year than was 
experienced last. Trade in the cities is not yet brisk, 
but it is improving and as the season advances demand 
is expected to take on a much wider scope and with the 
coming of this greater demand competition will be les- 
sened and prices should improve. 

In Chicago a few days more of mild weather are ex- 
pected to do wonders for the millwork trade. Great 
hopes are expressed that there will be no tieup of the 
building trades by the strikes, as the teamsters have 
already signed the contract for three years and it is 
hoped that the carpenters and other labor trade unions, 
whose contracts expire this spring, will do the same. 
The large number of permits being taken out are an 
encouraging feature and already inquiries and orders are 
more numerous. Warehouses are well stocked; there- 
fore jobbers and millmen are in a good position to take 
care of any demand that may come. 

Concerns catering to the city trade are doing con- 
siderable figuring on Minneapolis and St. Paul buildings 
and see a lively summer ahead. Country trade in the 
Northwest is still quiet, however, owing to continued bad 
weather and poor roads. Prices are unsatisfactory and 
no early improvement is looked for. 

Spring weather in Wisconsin and adjoining States 
during the last week has served to brighten things up for 
Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers, who have been 
greatly encouraged by orders from general dealers over 
an extensive territory. This business is of a substantial 
nature and promises to improve as the spring advances. 
Manufacturers are satisfied with the present conditions 
even though prices are comparatively low. It is believed 
that these will improve as the demand continues to in- 
crease. 


At Baltimore, Md., trade is slowly reviving. Many 
new construction projects are being brought out and 
preparations for such work are favored by exceptional 
weather. There have been few interruptions on account 
of weather and within certain limits progress has been 
satisfactory. With the larger demands upon the sash 
and door factories the returns have improved to some 
extent, competition being lessened appreciably. The 
volume of business can not be regarded as in any way 
remarkable, but the prospects are more encouraging and 
the range of prices is firmer. 

Demand at Buffalo, N. Y., has shown an _ increase 
within the last few weeks, largely owing to the better 
building weather, and mills now have a good amount of 
work on hand. Building promises to be on a fair scale 
and there will be no strikes here this spring, according 
to labor officials, who announce that they have settled 
up with the builders on a satisfactory basis. 

At Cincinnati the building season favored by favorable 
weather is well started and retailers are fairly busy 
and look for an excellent year. They are good buyers of 
stock sizes from the manufacturers and, unless all signs 
fail, will be steady buyers from now on. Loeal planing 
mills are busy, much early special work having been 
placed, and with an abundance of business in sight they 
are running full time on stock sizes. Prices on account 
of competition for the early business are not satis- 
factory, however, and manufacturers expect a little later 
on to secure some advances; meanwhile retail dealers are 
taking advantage of low quotations. 

In the St. Louis sash and door industry prospects are 
much brighter than they have been for some time. Con- 
struction work has begun on a number of new buildings 
and considerable estimating is being done, but the orders 
are a little slow in coming in as yet. Some small jobs 
are being given to the mills, but not enough to keep 
them busy. 

Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report busi- 
ness a bit slower if anything than it was a week ago. 
The slowness of trade is of tourse to be expected as a 
logical result of the protracted bad weather, but it has 
held on so long that it causes some discouragement. 
Manufacturers, however, hold firm to their prices, which 
have been very low for some time. 
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"he volume of the sash and door demand coming to 
the Tacoma (Wash.) district is not increasing. Fir 
doors continue moving at the old low values, Building 
coustruction in the Pacifie Northwest is very quiet. A 
decrease in door consumption this year is looked for by 
some manufacturers. Column demand is fair but with 
prices unimproved and about on a parity with the lum- 
ber market. 

The general closing down of all the hand plants and 


the great curtailment of production in the machine plants 
have averted a grave crisis in the glass business, the 
seriousness of which was perhaps not realized by every 
factor of the trade. The warehouses in the country 
were filled with surplus stocks and it was the wisest 
thing to curtail at this time. There is every reason to 
believe that after this shutting down of the plants the 
market will fully regain its vigor and the outlook will 
be much brighter. 





MALAY STATES OFFER 


A recent supplement to the Commerce Reports issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington deals with trade conditions in the Federated 
Malay States, which include the four native States of 
l'erak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, having a 
total area of 27,506 square miles and an estimated 
population of 1,117,600. The chief industrial enter- 
prises of the States are the cultivation of rubber and 
the mining of tin. 

The latest available statistics on their foreign trade 
ire for 1913 and show it to have amounted in that year 
to $131,891,080, of which $84,117,096 represented exports 
and $47,773,984 imports. These figures show a decrease 
of about $3,500,000 in exports and an increase of nearly 
$6,000,000 in imports as compared with the preceding 
year. The chief items making the increase in the im- 
ports were tramway and railway material, ironware, ma- 
chinery, petroleum, benzine and a few other articles in 
smaller amounts. Of the imports of forest products in 
the various stages of manufacture bamboo and rattan 
ware amounted to $99,183; carriages and carriage ma- 
terial, $128,230; firewood, $15,549; timber and plank, 
$151,866; and woodenware, $317,649. 

Singapore and Penang are the principal ports, but 
much of the merchandise passing through those ports is 
reshipped, so that it is impossible to state accurately the 
origin and destination of the various commodities. 

The total revenue of the Federated Malay States for 
1913 was $25,167,679, or $5,596,420 in excess of the sum 
estimated and $956,587 more than was collected in 1912. 
The total customs revenue in 1913 was $7,746,163, a 
decrease of $227,080 as compared with 1912, but an 
inerease of over $2,500,000 as compared with 1911. The 
expenditures for 1913 amounted to $26,845,158, an in- 
crease of $9,251,859 over 1912. Of this $12,309,363 was 
spent on railways, $2,755,043 on works and buildings, 
and $2,542,094 on roads and bridges. 

The principal federal building under way during 1913 
was the construction of the supreme courts, extensions 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


to the museum, the Chandu monopoly offices and the 
completion of the high commissioner’s lodge and a mess 
house for police and survey probationers, a new quaran- 
tine station and extensions to a lunatic asylum. Build- 
ings being carried out from State estimates included new 
abattoirs,.a mosque, a hospital, an infant school, town 
hall, postoffice, fire station, a block of offices, and other 
works under the head of works and buildings, including 
water works, embankment, drains ete. 

The expenditure on road construction was $544,538 
and for maintenance of roads $1,167,684. The total ex- 
penditure of the year on construction and surveys of 
new railway lines was $4,204,207, as compared with 
$2,574,489 during 1912. In railway construction in the 
Malay States a great many bridges and culverts are 
required; the total number, for example, on a line of 12 
miles in one case being 66, in another of 32 miles 81, 
and in a third of 56 miles 123 bridges and culverts were 
required. 

The construction work on all new lines of railway is 
carried on by the construction department of the rail- 
ways, work following closely the permanent survey and 
Chinese contractors doing the principal part of it. All 
plate laying and erection of steel work is done by the 
department, material being obtained through the crown 
agents for the colonies in London. Timber work and 
erection of buildings are generally done by the depart- 
ment. At present a large local engineering and con- 
tracting firm is constructing a large part of the con- 
crete culverts and doing some other work. The material 
is supplied by an American firm, most of the purchases 
being made through the crown agents. 

A comprehensive scheme for new wharves has been 
prepared and with the opening of a line now under 
construction a large development of business between 
Penang and Bangkok is expected. However, a large 
expenditure will be necessary at Prai during the next 
three or four years to provide facilities for handling 
this traffic. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


Homelike Cottage With Attractive Features — 
Arrangements Convenient Throughout. 


The plan this week is of a shingle cottage to cost approximately $2,700, 
combining an excellent interior arrangement with a most pleasing exterior. 

It will be noticed from the floor plan sketches that in addition to the usual 
downstairs rooms the bathroom and one bedroom are provided for upon this 
floor, with three bedrooms upstairs. There are on the second floor one wide 
and shallow bedroom running across the front of the house and two in the 
rear more nearly square. There is also in the rear a large storage room. 

The basement is laid out to accommodate a laundry, 


other usual basement facilities. 


As shown by the perspective sketch herewith, the exterior of this house is 
very attractive. The belt to the level of the porch balustrades is of rough 
siding, or could if desired be worked out with the large, hand-made shingles 2 cra 
of 24-inch length, allowing a broad lap. The rest of the walls, with the = 
exception of a small gable portion above the high belt, is to be covered with 
shingles, as also, of course, is the roof. The provision for vines over the J 
window bay, the roof over the back entrance, the roof dormer, the window 
glazing and other architectural features combine into a harmonious whole. 
A building from this plan will not long be known to its occupants as ‘‘ the 
new house’’; it will have from the beginning all the aspects of ‘‘home.’’ 
This plan, with the usual specifica 
ioe tions and bill of materials, will be sup- 
plied for $1.50, and electrotypes of the 
cuts herewith will be supplied for $2, 
of standard newspaper column widths. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 65, DESIGNED BY W. K. 
TOHNSTON, ARCHITECT, 





N.C. 
Pine 


made the Camp way 
from Camp timber is 


a guarantee of quality 
unsurpassed. 











Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


Try us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 

MILLS 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 








aaa : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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7 SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 

u ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 
ae “+ Lumber C 
J 4ummer Lumber Uompany, 
f JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

j Northern Sales Offices :—1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - t - FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 














MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Vellieow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala. 


The Britton 


Lumber Co. 
a 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 





Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 











Long Leaf: 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock,—— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


CENTURY, 
Lamber Co. ff5ier- 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. ¢ 











HUGE FOREIGN ORDERS 20 PERCENT REALITY. 

Tacoma, Wasu., March 20.—Those recent huge Euro- 
pean orders for fir totaled 80 percent rumors and 20 
percent business, according to estimates of conservative 
millmen of this district who have been keeping in close 
touch with the cargo business. The offshore demand 
continues abnormally light with very little new business 
being placed, held back undoubtedly by continued vessel 
seareity and high freight rates. The February report 
of the collector of customs of the Puget Sound district 
shows 1915 continuing to break the district’s record for 
the smallness of the volume of cargo trade. Only 9,708,- 
000 feet of lumber went forward offshore in February 
from the whole district, as compared to 8,018,000 in Jan 
uary and compared to 26,645,000 feet in February, 1913. 
For the first two months of 1915 the offshore trade 
totaled 17,721,000 feet as compared to 55,381,000 feet 
the same two months of 1914, a decrease in trade this 
year of 37,660,000 feet for the 60 days. For the last 
four months the official figures show foreign trade of 
49,846,000 feet as compared to 122,667,000 feet the same 
four months a year ago, a decrease of 72,821,000 feet, 
which at $10 or better a thousand is considerable of a 
reduction in the income of the sawmills of this district. 


aA 


LONDON TRADE IS NEARLY NORMAL. 


War’s Effects at the World’s Metropolis—Growing 
Interest in Japanese Oak. 





[ Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

London, ENGLAND, Mareh 8.—The general position is 
mueh the same as it was a month ago. The mueh vaunted 
German blockade of British ports has proved to be mere 
brag and business goes on much as usual. The dock 
deliveries during February in fact were about 5,000 
standards in excess of last February, which is chiefly due 
to the inereased demand for Norwegian floorings and 
Canadian spruce for Government purposes. Forward 
business proceeds but slowly, which is hardly to be 
wondered at, but considerable business has been done in 
Russian deals and battens shipped from the White Sea 
ports, for which very high figures have been paid. Ow- 
ing to the extraordinary position of the freight market 
pitch pine buying is almost suspended, and no timber 
whatever has réached London during February. The 
United States lumber trade has also been affected to 
some extent from the same cause but with one or two 
exceptions the stock of these goods is ample to meet the 
requirements of the market. 


The Dock Stocks. 
The stock on March 4 was as follows: 


1915—Pes. 1914—Pes. 








Is nd ends 2 S81,000 1.714.000 
ns. “ S17,000 1,317,000 
boards.. 6,374,000 t 7 

ng : i 3,711,000 
leals % : 395,000 
e 5 670,000 

ils.. 438,000 68,000 

Totals 12,891,000 15,855,000 


The present stock is 2,250,000 pieces below what it was 
a month ago and nearly 20 percent below the figure at 
corresponding date in 1914. The chief features are the 
sreatly reduced holdings of all kinds of Baltie goods, 
especially of floorings, but the depleted stocks will shortly 
be augmented by further shipments of Swedish goods 
via Norwegian ports and from Canada. One thing, how 
ever, seems certain; viz., that the supplies from the north 
of Europe will be much smaller than usual this year, and 
although nothing in the shape of a timber famine is in 
sight it is by no means an impossibility. 


The Mahogany Market. 


The arrivals during February were restricted to one 
small eargo (450 logs) of Tobasco wood, which does not 
come to a good market, as stocks of this variety are 
rather high. One auction sale has been held, when prime 
wood was in demand, but there was only a limited in- 
quiry for small timber. One hundred and _ fifty-five 
thousand feet of Hondura was placed at the excellent 
average figure of 15 cents per super foot, but the small 
wood offered had to be withdrawn. Twenty-eight thou- 
sand feet of Nicaraguan averaged just over 7 cents a 
foot, but the wood was of poor character. The heavy 
stocks of lower grade mahogany are now being gradu- 
ally reduced but there are still 29,900 logs in brokers’ 
hands, of which 12,600 are Cuban and 6,800 Honduran 
wood. In spite of this the outlook for prime wood is 
fairly good, as there is very little now unsold. 


United States Hardwoods. 


The demand depends largely upon Government in- 
quiries, which change almost from day to day. The 
articles chiefly in request have been prime walnut in 2- 
and 21-inch boards for gun stocks, while a big business 
has also been done in tough ash planks firsts and seconds 
in all dimensions from 2 inches upwards for ammunition 
wagons. Oak planks are also in demand. Latest prices 
paid were $55 a thousand feet but shippers are now ask- 
ing $60, an unheard of figure hitherto. These increased 
prices are entirely due to the rise in freights, which, to 
take the case of New Orleans for example, have jumped 
from 28 cents to 75 cents a hundred pounds since the out- 
break of the war. It is not that the risks are so great 
but because of the number of steamers (about 1,500) 
which have been taken over by the State. As they can 
not get firm freight quotations even for a few hours most 








shippers refuse to quote ¢c.i.f. at all; they will only quote 
f.o.b., leaving the buyer to make his own freight arran 
ments. 

In black walnut lumber the chief demand is for 2- au | 
214-ineh firsts and seconds, which are worth $170 to $1 
a thousand feet, but in the lower grades the demand |s 
limited. Selects are worth $80, No. 1 common $70 anid 
No. 2 common $50 a thousand. 

Two-inech ash boards in firsts and seeonds are wort) 
$75 a thousand and 4-ineh $87.50, but the wood must | 
tough. The softer grades which are used for furnitu 
are not wanted. 

Demand is strong for plain oak planks and $55 a tho 
sand is the lowest price accepted. Graded lumber 1 ink 
thick is also keenly sought after, firsts and seconds se} 
ing at $70 and upwards a thousand, with No. 1 comm: 
at $47.50 and No. 2 at $85. Quartered lumber is in poo 
demand owing to the high prices asked by shippers; $1! 
a thousand is the current rate for firsts and seconds wit 
No. 1 common at $60. 

Demand is strong for all varieties of American whit 
wood (poplar) especially the lower grades. Quotation 
for panel stock are $85 and upwards a thousand, first 
and seconds of standard widths planed to %-ineh ar 
worth $55, No. 1 common $47.50 and No. 2 common $3/ 

In satin walnut (gum) the only thing wanted is 1 by 
14 inch and upwards boxboards, which are worth $37.50 
to $40 a thousand. Prices for firsts and seconds are non 
inally $45 and $35 for No. 1 common. 

Japanese Oak. 

A large quantity of this wood has recently been di 
verted to this market and in consequence of the impos 
sibility of obtaining Austrian oak and the big price ot 
the American article it has met with a ready sale as the 
American grading has been followed and the goods ar 
shipped in regular sizes. As it is rather soft in texture 
it is not suitable for wagon work but it is being utilized 
for interior cabinet work. Firsts and seconds are selling 
at $70 (plain) and $90 (quartered) and the demand is 
increasing. The freight from Japan is 24 cents per 
cubie foot and rates have not been affected to a great 
extent by the war. 





EXPORT BUSINESS DECREASING. 

MoBILE, ALA., March 22.—The export business seems 
to decrease at each of the three principal Gulf ports, 
according to reports. Here there is said to be a notice 
able falling off, and like reports come both from Pensa 
cola and Gulfport. The scarcity of steam and sailing 
tonnage, which seems to grow more intense daily, is 
given as the main reason for present conditions. 

C. D. Mallory, of the Mallory Steamship Line, saxi 
last week that searcity of steamers was the only cause 
that prevented the establishment of a two-vessel a week 
service between this port and New York. He said the 
firm’s business had been most profitable and there would 
be no difficulty in securing the additional freight and 
passengers for such a service. 





STEAMERS VERY SCARCE. 

St. Joun, N. B., March 22.—Shippers of lumber to 
the Lritish market are offering a freight of 139s fo 
steamers, but can not get them. From 120 to 125s is 
being paid for sailing vessels, and a leading shipper rue 
fully remarked last week that ‘‘wind jammers’’ were 
about the only craft available. The owners of vessels 
of this class are reaping a harvest. The export of deals 
from St. John this winter has been much larger than 
that of last winter. 


FROM GALVESTON AND SUB-PORTS. 
Houston, Trex., March 22.—Export and coastwise 
lumber shipments from the port of Galveston and the 
sub-ports of Houston, Port Bolivar and Texas City for 
the last week, as shown by the manifests filed with the 
customs officials, were as follows: 





Tampico, Cienfuegos, Manzanillo and Guantanamo: Per Ss. 
fero—Tampico, 3,500 pieces ties: Manzanillo—12,751 pieces 
rough lumber; Santiago—5,024 pieces rough lumber. 

New York: Per Ss. El Valle—2,400 pieces lumber. 

Havana and Matanzas, Cuba: Per Ss. Stavangeren—20,- 
464 pieces rough lumber, value $20,464. 

New York: Per Ss. Elo Mundo—38,300 pieces lumber. 

New York: Per Ss. Colorado—3,000 pieces lumber. 


Liverpool via Newport News: Per Ss. Madrileno-—-2,060 


pieces pine lumber, value $313. 

Barcelona: Per Ss. Miguel M. 
staves, value $2,550. 

New York via Key West: Per Ss. San Jacinto-—14,552 
pieces lumber, value not specified. 

New York: Per Ss. El Sud—25,000 pieces of lumber. 

Manchester via Newport News: Per Ss. Gloria de Lar 
rinaga—5,104 pieces staves, value $510. 

Total coastwise lumber shipments, Galveston to New York 
for the week, 48,252 pieces. 


Pinnilos—6,000 pieces 





EXPORT PROSPECTS NOT PROMISING. 

OrTawa, ONT., March 22.—There is considerable move- 
ment to the United States in the form of box lumber 
and culls but prospects for the export trade to England 
are poor. This is not because of a lack of demand, for 
an inquiry into the timber conditions of the United King- 
dom by the British Board of Trade, which has just been 
concluded, has established the fact that Canada appears 
to be the cheapest emergency market available. The 
trouble is in the freight rates charged. If vessels could 
be chartered at even 45s per standard—and the rate be- 
fore the war was 40s—Canada could furnish considerable 
supplies to Great Britain. ~ 

An inquiry has been received by the Trade and Com- 
merece Department from the British Post Office Service 
for Canadian telegraph poles. The timber Pinus sylves- 
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ty is specified in the department’s form of tender but 
oi rs received from Canada so far-have been of red and 
te cedar and longleat pine. The department is pre- 
p: cd to consider the suitability of these timbers, of 
w ch it has had no previous experience, and asks for 
si iples. 


= 


aN 


P. RTIAL RESUMPTION OF EXPORT ACTIVITY. 

\VANNAH, GA., March 23.—The presence of more sail- 
i». vessels in southern waters means a resumption in part 
o! the foreign lumber trade lost by reason of the war in 
 -ope. Charter parties have been made with a fleet of 
s) (ing ships to take lumber and other commodities out 
o: Savannah for foreign destinations. Many of these 
si ps will sail within the next thirty days. Several 
st imers of recent sailing have carried part cargoes of 
liber for foreign consumption. Still others are to fol- 
lj, .. The spanish bark Juanita cleared several days ago 
{. Barcelona with 3,700 bales of cotton and 2.400 oak 
st ves. 

‘ight and a half million feet of lumber have gone out 
{. foreign consumption during the season, the greater 
» rt of it since the turn of the year. Nearly 50,000,000 
t have been shipped from this port, foreign and 
nestic, during the same period. 


error 


SOLID CARGO FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
NéW ORLEANS, La., Mareh 22.—A solid lumber 
something comparatively rare for New Orleans, where 
rcel shipments make up the lumber export trade—is 
ng loaded for Rio this week by the Great Southern 
mber Company aboard the steamer Campista. 

South American demand is by some accounts looking 

Perhaps a dozen vessels are scheduled to load out 
Gulfport during the next thirty days with lumber for 

River Plate. The movement is not so large as it 
muy appear, for the reason that several of the 
schooners of comparatively small capacity and nearly 
are sailing vessels. 
Windjammers are being chartered right along for 
insatlantie shipments also—on a basis, according to 
reports, of $24 plus insurance. The fact that lumber 
cin be moved at such rates argues a fairly strong demand 
from the other side even under war conditions. One 
suiling vessel was lately chartered for lumber cargo, 


cargo 


vessels 


Gulfport to the Plate, at basis $25; another at $24.50 
and a third at $27. A Norwegian bark, chartered to 
carry timbers from the Gulf to West Britain, was ac- 
cording to report closed at 210s. 





BIG SHIPMENTS OF CREOSOTED PRODUCTS. 

EVERETT, WASH., March 22.—Two foreign cargoes 
are being loaded here, the schooner Melrose taking or 
800,000 feet of lumber at the Crown mill for Hawaii 
and the schooner Alvena 1,000,000 feet of lumber at 
the Canyon inill for Australia. The schooner Thomas P. 
Emigh cleared for Australia with 1,300,000 feet of lum- 
ber loaded at the Crown mill. The Puget Sound Wood 
Preserving Company shipped 750 tons of creosoted prod- 
ucts to Prince Rupert, where they will be used in har- 
bor improvements. 





RAPID METHOD OF KILN DRYING FIR. 


The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
has succeeded in working out an extremely rapid 
method of kiln drying grand fir, one of the white firs 
that grow abundantly in the Pacific Northwest. De- 
seribing this method, a bulletin from the Forest 
Service says: 

Ity this method the wood should first be heated clear 
through to the boiling point by allowing live steam to escape 
into the kil® and enough steam pressure in the coils to raise 
the temperature of the surrounding vapor to 225 or 230 
degrees Fahrenheit. ‘This condition should be maintained for 
nbout six hours, or until the lumber is heated through and 
some of the free water evaporated. The escaping steam 
should then be turned off and the humidity reduced to 40 
percent, but the temperature of the air and the circulation 
shonld be maintained. After sixteen hours the humidity 
should be further reduced to 30 percent and the lumber 
removed in from 30 to 44 hours from the beginning. be 
amount of time needed for each operation depends upon loc: 
circumstances. The essential thing is to boil out the — 
water in an atmosphere sufficiently humid to prevent surface 
drying and to maintain an excessive circulation of the heated 
air and vapor. 

The experiments at the laboratory were conducted 
in a humidity-regulated kiln and the lumber showed 
iittle checking, no discoloration, a slight loosening of 
some of the knots and slight case-hardening. This 
latter. defect, however, was not apparent in stock that 
had not been resawed. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Fortress of Przemsyl Surrenders to Russians—United States to Protest Interference With 
Shipping—Italy Apparently an Early Combatant. 


March 18--A French submarine is sunk in an attempt to 
in through the Dardanelles. Lord Claude Hamilton tells a 
eting at London that of 1,100 men in his regiment, the Gren 
dier Guards, only 500 survive. After conferences with-Crown 
’rinces Frederick William and Ruprecht of Bavaria, Emperor 
William is reported to have arrived at Tournai, the German 
adquarters near Lille, for a council of war with the kings 
Saxony and Wurtemberg and General von Falkenhayn, 
hief of the German general staff, who 
hmperor to the front. Austria uses Russian prisoners to 
row up defenses in the province of Trentino facing Italy. 
he British steamer Glenartney, of Glasgow, is torpedoed and 
ink off Beachy Head by a German submarine. London hears 
the fall of the outer defenses of the Austrian stronghold of 
Heavy fighting is in progress in Russian Poland 
nd eastern Galieia. An arrangement is made between Great 
britain and Germany and Austria by which representatives of 
ie United States will inspect and report upon alien prison 
unps in those countries and distribute to prisoners supplies 
from their own Government or other sources. 


accompunied the 


l'rzemsyl. 


March 19.—The British battleships Jrresistible and Ocean 
ud the French battleship Bouvet, operating in the Darda 
elles, are sunk; almost all the crew of 650 of the Bouret 
re drowned. Two more British merchant vessels, the 
ITyndford and Bluejacket, are torpedoed by German subnia- 
rines. President Wilson and his cabinet draft a note of 
votest to Great Britain and France demanding less interfei 
nee with American shipments to neutral European countries. 
n reply to the United States’ inquiry regarding Japan's 
demands on China, Japan assures the United States that none 
f the demands impair the preservation of the open door 
olicy or the sovereignty of China. Russian troops again 
nvade East Prussia and occupy Memel, a seaport on the 
altie Sea. 


March 20.-—The Germans claim small successes against the 
Gritish and French on the western front. Austrians, rein- 
oreed in Bukowina, claim to have repulsed Russian attacks 
there and in the Carpathians. Holland protests to Great 
Britain and France against the order prohibiting the move 
nent of goods to and from German ports. 





March 21.—The British steamer Cairnforr is torpedoed and 
sunk in the English Channel. * German Zeppelins drop fifty 
ombs in a raid on Paris and the nearby villages; seven 
persons are injured. Another Zeppelin raids Calais. Paris 
statement admits that two points of advantage in the Vosges 
mountains were captured by the Germans. Austria renews 
military operations against Serbia, winning an artillery duel 
near Belgrade. British admiralty announces that bombard- 
ment of Dardanelles forts will be resumed as soon as the 
weather permits.. Russians push Germans back twenty miles 
to the west from the Niemen River. The Germans continue 
bombarding Ossowetz. Maj. Gen. Sir William R. Robertson is 
appointed chief of the British general staff, to succeed Maj. 
Gen. Sir A. J. Murray. Crown Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria is 


reported badly wounded by a shell. 


March 22.--lhe garrison of the Austrian fortress of 
Przemysl surrenders .to the investing Russian forces; nine 
Austrian generals, 300 officers and 50,000 men are taken pris- 
oners. The British steamer Concord is torpedoed by a German 
submarine; the crew of twenty-six is rescued. The Germans 
drive the Russian forces from Meme] on the Baltic Sea in East 
Prussia; Berlin reports that Czar’s soldiers permitted looting 
before retreating. Petrograd reports that Russian troops, 
advancing from Tauroggen, occupied Laugszargen after an 
engagement. Holland asks Berlin to explain seizure of the 
Dutch steamers Batavier U. and Zaanstroom by a German 
submarine which convoyed them to Zeebrugge and confiscated 
their cargoes. Italy stops railway freight traffic with Ger- 
many via Switzerland, promulgates national defense law, 
orders expulsion of suspicious foreigners, particularly Ger- 
mans and Austrians, and plans to prohibit the publication of 
army news. ‘Travelers arriving at Saloniki from the Island 
of Lemnos assert that seven British and French warships 
damaged in the attack on the Dardanelles are anchored near 
the island. The prize court at London orders $600,000 paid 
on American cargoes detained since November on board two 
Norwegian steamers and one Swedish steamer. Paris state- 
ment asserts Allies hold nearly all positions near Notre Dame 
de Forette on western front. 


March 23.—Seventeen Belgians are shot in the Ghent bar- 
racks after having been found guilty by a German court mar- 
tial ef espionage in the interest of the Allies. The Russian 
war office announces that the number of prisoners taken by 
the Russians at Przemysl was nine generals and ninety-three 
officers of the general staff, 2,500 officers and officials and 
117,000 men. German troops drive the Russians out of East 
Prussia and release 3,000 civilians. The Russian Black Seca 
fleet bombards several Turkish forts in Asia. Minor. Heavy 
fighting is in progress near Ostend in Belgium; German guns 
are moved to the Yser where a big battle is imminent. Italy 
fortifies the Dodekanese Islands in the Aegean Sea. Austria 
masses troops near the Italian frontier. China accedes to 
Japan's demands regarding the control of South Manchuria. 


March 24,—Fierce fighting is renewed in the Carpathians 
where the Russians, desperately resisted by Austro-German 
forces, are making a supreme effort to break through the 
mountain barriers and sweep into Hungary. British aviators 
drop bombs upon the German submarine base at Hoboken, 
three miles from Antwerp, destroying one submarine and 
damaging others. The Allied fleet resumes bombardment of 
the Turkish fortifications in the Dardanelles. An eye witness 
of the fighting in the Dardanelles March 18 declares the 
Allies’ vessels were sunk or damaged by gun fire from the 
forts and not by floating mines, as claimed by the British. 
French statements tell of continued progress of the Allies 
in the Vosges mountains and gains by the Belgians along the 
Yser. The United States Department of Justice with the 
approval of President Wilson instructs the district attorney 
at San Juan to institute libel proceedings against the Ham- 
burg-American steamer Odenwald, which was halted in an 
attempt to avoid the neutrality “guard and leave the port 
without clearance papers. 
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J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 




















YELLOW PINE. 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Dyal-Upchurch Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Dressed Yellow Pine 
Cypress and Shingles 


























Retail Dealers Who Sell 
House Bills Complete 


have little trouble 
getting the profit 
they’re entitled to 
out of their lumber. 
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ness and at the same 
time create new 


69 business is to 
Advertise House Plans 


Our regular quartet 
advertising bulletins 
have made this kind 
of advertising easy for 
retai) dealers for we 
furnish ads, cuts, 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN | 
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[> FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 


We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ j 














Some people think lumber is lum- 
ber and that it matters little where 
it is bought, but we think differ- 
entand that explains why =“ 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
Case, Base and Yard Stock 


Sells easier and holds Trade firmer. We 








specialize on well manufactured stock for 
the retail trade and can also ship promptly 


Railroad Ties and Timbers. 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., tover' ti. 


; — Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timbers 
YARD AND EXPORT STOCK 


Band and 
Circular Sawed 





TIOGA, LA. 














John Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B.Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana’ 

















“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
Twenty-five 


and figures that will interest timber owners. 
cents + copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





TRACTOR EXHIBIT AT PANAMA EXPOSITION. 

Among the very attractive machinery exhibits at 
the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition is that of 
the Holt Manufacturing Company, of Stockton, Cal., 
and Peoria, Ill, occupying 15,000 square feet of floor 
space. This company, which is best known in the lum- 
ber trade as the manufacturer of the Holt caterpillar 
tractor, also makes an extensive line of power operated 
farming machinery, and its exhibit at the Exposition is 
one of the finest ever assembled to show modern meth- 
ods of machinery for farming on a large scale. 

rhe machines of the exhibit occupy sections 7 and 
{5 of the Agricultural Palace, together with the broad 
main aisle between these two sections. On entering 
the main door of the Palace the exhibit presents to the 
visitor a miniature orchard on the right, an old Eng- 
lish cottage in the background and on the other hand 
a glistening 75-horse power Caterpillar shown in full 
motion. In the orehard, which consists of real trees 
and real earth, is the smallest Caterpillar of all, a 16- 
horse power orchard machine, which is a special favor- 
ite among Calicornia fruit growers. The cottage con 
tains a private office, a rest room, wash rooms for men 
and women, and in the upper story a small moving 
picture theater is operated, in which Caterpillars, har 
vesters and other Holt machines are shown in opera 
tion. Visitors are fascinated with the architecture of 
the English cottage, the old English atmosphere having 
been carried out to the greatest extent, even carved 
signs, lamp posts and fences around the booth being 
constructed in harmony with the building itself. 

Across the aisle from the cottage are shown Cater- 
pillars ‘‘ and ‘*45,’’ the former being mounted so 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED CUTOFF AND 
RIP SAWS. 
The woodworking plant affords an opportunity for the 
use of electrically operated machinery that, in view of 
the fire hazard, manufacturers are rapidly taking ( 








ELECTRICALLY OPERATED COMBINATION 


AND RIV SAW. 


CUTOrF 


vantage of. The many advantages of electrically oper- 
ated machinery, aside from reducing the fire hazard, 
are in themselves. sufficient to 











GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBIT OF THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


that the truck revolves as in actual work. The motor 
is shown in full action, with glass sides to the crank 
case, the cylinders are cut away to show pistons and 
rings and the gear case is covered with glass. The 
45-horse power Caterpillar, the kind without a front 
wheel, is equipped with an electric motor and eable, so 
that it actually moves about on its own tracks and 
demonstrates its short turning capacity in view of 
visitors. 

Among the other Holt machines on exhibition are its 
California special combined harvester and Caterpillar 
self-propelled harvester, which is Benjamin Holt’s lat- 
est and perhaps his most wonderful invention. Both 
of these machines, as well as the Caterpillars, are shown 
in operation. Other Holt farm machinery are the disc 
harrow and oak-bar harrow. Also Holt Fresno scrap- 
ers, ground levelers and sage brush plows and rakes 











75-HORSEPOWER CATERPILLAR AND TEN-TON 
TRAILERS. 


are shown, as well as a 75-horse power engine with 30- 
inch tracks and military equipment with trailers. 

Around the Holt exhibit scores of benches are pro- 
vided to invite weary sight-seers to stop for a long rest 
and more than a casual look at the machinery on dis- 
play. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912, 


warrant the use of that power 
whenever — practicable. Conse 
quently, woodworkers will wel 
come the entry into their field 
ot the Jatest addition to the Re- 
liance line of electrically driven 
saws consisting of a cutoff saw 
made in combination with a rip 
saw. A double throw switch con 
trols the operation of each saw 
and assures the operation of only 
one at a time. Another feature 
of the combination is that it is 
possible to use the two saws in 
combination or at different parts 
of the work. Two wires supply 
the power and no line shafting 
or belting is required. 

These outfits are made in se\ 
eral sizes, for both direet and 
alternating current motors, and 
will cut lumber up to 12 inches 
ii thickness. 

Both the swing cutoff saw by 
itself and the combined machine 
are designed especially for use 
in lumber yards, lumber mills 
and by contractors. Being self- 
contained they can be readily set up and used at any 
point where electricity is available. 





STEEL BUNKS FOR LOGGING CAMPS. 

In the construction and equipment of a modern logging 
camp along sanitary lines the steel bunk probably is one 
of the first essentials. Millmen 
have long recognized the import- 
ance of giving their woods workers 
comfortable and sanitary places to 
sleep and they were, therefore, 
prompt to adopt equipment that 
promised to contribute so much in 
that direction as do steel bunks. 

The construction of the double 

deck bunk shown in the accom- 

panying illustration, which is made by the Haggard & 
Marcusson Company, of Chicago, is very simple. Strong 
angle iron, carefully pressed constitutes the frame work, 
and a wire link fabrie with helical tension springs at 
each end affords an elastie surface. The design is such 
that by removing a few bolts the steel bunk can be 
entirely taken apart and collapsed for shipment or storing. 

The manufacturer states that health authorities in the 
various States not only recommend steel bunks for use 
in the woods, but in some cases they are demanding that 
they be installed. The company states further that 
wherever its bunks have been used they have given satis 
faction, which has been evidenced by repeat orders, one 
concern operating in Wisconsin having bought since 
May, 1912, 328 bunks in lots of from 2 to 80 at a time. 
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HOW TO BUY FIRE INSURANCE THAT REALLY 
INSURES. 

Fire insurance is today a necessary basis of credit, but 
business men who exercise the utmost care in credit su- 
pervision often utterly fail to scrutinize as carefully the 
fire insurance policies for which they pay good money. 

Neither are the ordinary fire insurance charts of much 
service in this direction, as expert ability is required to 
analyze the figures they present. Nor is the company’s 
financial strength a sufficient guide. It may have accu- 
mulated much of it by ar unfair policy in scaling losses. 
A satisfied customer is a good asset, but not an altogether 
necessary one in fire insurance, because the field is so 
broad and there never is enough insurance to go around, 
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articularly on big risks and in congested districts. 
‘here are ‘‘wildeat’’ insurance companies which have 
nanaged to exist for years without any reputation for 
airness in paying losses. They succeed in finding new 
ictims to replace the old. 

The insurance credit information supplied by the Al- 
red M. Best Company (Inc.), of New York City and 
‘hicago, is therefore distinctly a desirable thing; espe 
ially as it is supported by a well established reputation 
‘or accuracy and thoroughness and is entirely unbiased. 

The ‘‘Key Rating Book’’ which this company sells 
for $5 gives the usual chart figures for all the stock fire 
usurance companies, for seven years past; but also has 
i key rating stating the combined eapital and surplus; 


igement; and loss-paying record in the San Francisco 
tire, if the company sustained any losses there. It will 
he remembered some companies paid dollar for dollar on 
their heavy losses in that fire; others, among those who 
were not forced into bankruptey, fought and sealed their 
claims by compromise settlements below the amount of 
insurance for which the unfortunate holder of the policy 
had paid the full premium. 





The service sold by this company to mercantile institu- 
tions includes these two features and also such special 
reports as may be asked for by the subscriber; and if 
you will send in your list of insurance companies it will 
not only supply you with a special report upon those par- 
ticular companies, but will so cross-index its records that 
should any information of importance later develop as 
to any of those companies you would be promptly advised. 

This service costs $20, and is well worth it to any busi- 
ness having its capital, or a large part of it, invested 
in forms of property which fire can damage or destroy. 
If the time should come when insurance is to be realized 
upon, its careful selection will be found to have been a 
wise forethought. The total loss is prorated upon the 
total insurance, even though worthless; and the bad insur- 
ance policy not merely fails to contribute its share of in- 
demnity, but actually reduces the insurance from the good 
policies below the amount they would otherwise have 
provided.-—¢ 4» 


LOCOMOTIVE FOR LOGGING SERVICE. 


Among the recent shipments of locomotives made by 
the Heisler Locomotive Works, of Erie, Pa., is that of 
the engine shown in the ac- 











TWENTY-TWO-TON HEISLER LOCOMOTIVE BUILT FOR 
LUMBER COMPANY, OF WILSON, N. C. 


This company also publishes a very complete annual 
volume of reports on fire and miscellaneous companies, 
including mutuals, interinsurance and Lloyd’s ete. Its 
monthly paper, the Insurance News, supplements the 
annual volume with such later information as develops. 


: r : 
companying illustration and 
turned out for the Dennis 
Simmons Lumber Company, 
of Wilson, N. C. When 
fully equipped and ready for 
operation this locomotive 
weighs 22 tons. It is built 
to operate over 36-inch 
gage road and the eylinder 
is 10 by 10. The diameter 
of the drive wheels is 30 
inches and the rigid wheel 
base 44 inches, the total 
wheel base being 18 feet 2 
inches and the total length 
26 feet 6 inches. The loco- 
motive is 7 feet 2 inches 
wide at the widest place and 
its extreme height is 10 feet. 
The water tank holds 650 
gallons and the tender has 
a capacity of one cord of 
wood. The engine is able to exert a tractive force of 
8,800 pounds at 20 percent adhesion. It operates at 160 
pounds steam pressure, works around 50-foot curves and 
over grades of 5 percent. The Dennis Simmons Lumber 
Company will operate the locomotive at Kenley, N. C. 


THE DENNIS SIMMONS 





INCENSE CEDAR FOR PENCIL MANUFACTURE. 


One of the minor yet important woods of the Pacific 
coast forests is what is known as incense cedar. Its 
botanical name is Libocedrus decurrens. It belongs to 
a different genus from other woods that are called cedars. 
A white cedar cr Arbor-vitae, of the North, and the 
red cedar, or canoe cedar, of the Pacific Northwest, are 
Thuyans. The former is named Thuya occidentalis and 
the latter Thuya plicata. The pencil cedar of the east 
ern United States is a juniper, its botanical name being 
Juniperus Virginiana. There is another white cedar, 
belonging to still another family, and the Port Orford 
cedar, which are both Chamecyparii. 

The cedars are famous woods, of course, but one of 
the most valuable of the so-cailed cedars is the pencil 
cedar, which for so long has been the main dependence 
of the pencil makers for the body of the pencil enclos- 
ing the plumbago. But the pencil cedar, or juniper, of 
the East has been getting scarce and the pencil makes 
have been looking for substitutes. A few years ago 
the national Forest Service came to their assistance and 
made careful investigations as to the other woods that 
would serve the purpose. 

The requirements are peculiar. The wood must be 
firm and close grain, of reasonable strength, but must 
cut with ease and smoothness. Then, perhaps because 
of preferences of pencil buyers, it must have a reddish 
color, bright and clean looking. Also, it must have a 
pleasant odor, if any; because the character of the pen- 
cil cedar odor has so impressed itself upon the publie 
that any material variation from it is resented. 

After a great deal of investigation and many experi 
ments, it was found that the incense cedar of the Pa- 
cific coast would serve the purpose well. And now two 
sawmills are eutting cedar slats; that is, the cutting 
of the wood into the little slabs from which pencil 
casings themselves are made. One of these is owned 
and operated by the Hudson Lumber Company, at San 
Leandro, Cal., as an auxiliary of the American Pencil 
Company. The other is the mill of the Essex Lumber 
Company, at DeCoto, Cal., which belongs to the Eagle 
Pencil Company, ‘Tests have shown the thorough adapt- 
ability of this wood to pencil making and some of the 
finest and most costly lead pencils on the market today 
are made of incense cedar. 

Sargent, in his ‘‘Trees of North America,’’ says that 
incense cedar is a tree frequently 150 feet high, with 
a tall, straight but slightly lobed trunk tapering from 
a broad base and sometimes seven feet in diameter; 
that the wood is light, soft, cluse-grained, very durable 
in contact with the soil; heartwood, light reddish brown, 
and nearly white sapwood; that the trees are often 
injured by dry rot; that the product is often used for 
fencing, lath and shingles, the interior finish of build- 
ings, for furniture and in the construction of flumes. 

He gives its distribution as from the basin of the 
Santiam River, Oregon, southward along the Caseade 
Mountains and the western slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and on the coast ranges, to the mountains of 
southern and lower California. Bui he states that it is 
most abundant and attains the largest size on the sier- 





ras of central California at elevations of 5,000 to 7,000 
feet. This is corroborated by the Forest Service, which 
says that the largest quantity and best quality are 
found in the sugar and white pine districts in Cali- 
fornia, where they will frequently make up a quarter 
of the stand. 

Another interesting fact is that although it has been 
considered a ‘‘weed’’ tree, it has been practically 
impossible to stamp it out. In some logging opera- 
tions an attempt has been made to leave seed trees of 
sugar or western yellow pine and to exterminate the 
incense cedar, but the latter would come back and 
threaten fully to occupy the ground. Therefore it is 
very important to find uses for a timber which ap- 
parently can not be replaced by more valuable species. 

Its faults are that it is likely to be hollow and the 
butt dry rotted, while the knot defects often are nu- 
merous and objectionable. But the size of the pencil 
block is such that these objections do not apply to it. 

As the wood is turned out by the mills, it is of three 
colors—white, which is the sapwood; brown, which is 
the color of the heartwood in some trees; or red, the 
color of the heartwood of other trees. The red heart- 
wood is almost exactly the color of the eastern pencil 
cedar, bright, clean looking and is almost a_ perfect 
substitute. The brown heartwood, however, has to be 
treated so as to liven the color, and also the white sap- 
wood has to be stained. One company manufacturing 
and using, it has thoroughly solved the staining prob- 
lem by some secret process, while the other is working 
on experiments that promise success. 

The Forest Service is experimenting with incense 
cedar in an endeavor to develop its best uses. There 
is some market for it for various purposes—those men- 
tioned by Dr. Sargent, and others—but there is so 
much of it that the field of use has got to be widened 
or there will be a large waste of the stumpage. 


NEED FOR INCREASING TIMBER CUT. 

There is need, says Chief Forester Graves in his 
report for 1914, to increase the cut of timber from 
the national forests wherever a fair price can be ob- 
tained for stumpage, because a great deal of it is 
mature and ought to be taken out to make room for 
young growth. Unfavorable conditions in the lumber 
trade caused new sales of national forest timber to 
fall off somewhat during the last year, though the 
operations on outstanding sales contracts brought the 
total cut above that of the previous year by 130,000,- 
000 board feet. There was, however, a big increase 
in small timber sales, these numbering 8,298 in 1914 
against 6,182 the previous year. Desirable blocks of 
national forest timber have been appraised and put 
on the market, and it is expected that these will find 
purchasers when conditions in the lumber industry 
improve. All told, the Government received $1,304,- 
053.66 from the sale of timber on the forests in 
1914. The receipts from all sources totaled $2,437,- 
710.21. 











We Are Buyers 
Of Surplus Stocks 
From Producing Mills 


and are ready to advance you 80% of 
purchase price on receipt of B. L. for 
every car we buy. Why not let us es- 
tablish a dependable outlet for you 
and cut down your selling ccst? We 
handle Standard Grades only of 

White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, 
Etc. Shingles, Lath and Posts. 


Send us your lists. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


a FOREST, OHIO Capital $250,000 


and Surplus 











CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 


Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—— 


,000 
,000 








Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 

We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 

Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 


Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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White Pine | 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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. “TRANSFER BRAKy” 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. ijpaernl 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. ms 

RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDIN 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ha CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 








VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents @ copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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PACIFIC COAST 












Delivery | 
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LUMBER 
AGENCY 
y tn WASH. 


‘is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 
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== The West Coast= 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
~ for Quality and Service in 
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_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— +4 umber Go. 


Wipst doa? head 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES : 


331 Lumber Exchange, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Washington Fir California Redwood } 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 














CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., March 22.—The market continues 
to sort of ‘‘slow drag’’ along, such change as is noted 
being for the better, but the changes, so far as the 
general market is concerned, being few and far between. 
During the last few days demand has been, by most accounts, 
rather ‘‘spotty,’’ in the sense that a marked gain of orders in 
one day’s mail may be followed by a marked slackening during 
the succeeding two or three. Week by week, however, the 
trade volume seems to be a little more than holding its own, 
though individual reports naturally vary widely. The delay 
of spring and bad weather in consuming territories is believed 
to account for the slow recovery of domestic trade, which is 
in this view only postponed. 

The St. Bernard Cypress Company, which has been oper- 
ating its plant at Arabi, La., only four days a week for some 
months, has resumed full time operation and is cutting timber 
from its holdings in Iberville and Ascension Parishes as well 
as from its St. Bernard holdings. 

Mrs. J. L. Dantzler, wife of J. L. Dantzler, of the Dantzler 
Lumber Company and the Standard Export Lumber Company, 
was dangerously injured last week by the explosion of an 
alcohol lamp in the family residence. The exploding lamp 
ignited her clothing. With rare presence of mind she seized 
a rug and smothered the flames, but not until she had suffered 
very severe burns. Her condition today was reported favor- 
able but still very serious. Prior to her husband's removal 
to New Orleans, Mrs. Dantzler and her family resided on the 
Mississippi coast. She is socially prominent in both States. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 22.—The*tone of the market 
seems to indicate the approach of increased ‘buying and 
strengthened prices. Sales managers feel confident of 
early improvement in buying, as the weather, has changed 
for the better in the South and reports indicate that the 
worst of the season is about over in the great northern con- 
suming sections. One good feature of the-bad Weather in 
the mill territory has been that operations wére=nec 
curtailed and heavy accumulations prevented. BecAuse of 
orders booked earlier in the year the mills have been fairly 
busy and are still actively shipping, but many of the files 
are in need of replenishing. 

The principal railroad orders reported -last week were 
for car materials. A number of inquiries, especially for ties, 
have been. received, and the feeling is that the railroads will 
soon come actively into the market. 

Demand for common stocks continues in excess of that for 
the higher grades. The oil field development in the South- 
west continues a good factor. Call for materials for dip- 
ping vats and silos is also encouraging. 

After having been shut down for a considerable period for 
repairing and overhauling the Grayling Lumber Company’s 
plant at Monroe, La., is ready to resume operation. 

If the lumber companies of Louisiana respond to an appeal 
by the Louisiana Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission, the 
Louisiana exhibit at San Francisco will contain various dis- 
plays of timber and lumber and their products from the forests 
in this State. Louis N. Brueggerhoff, of Shreveport, secretary 
of the State fair association and member of the exposition 
commission, declares that the commission will gladly receive 
all lumber exhibits and have them placed-in the exhibit, so 
as to show _the world about Lonisiana’s timber resources. 

With a daily capacity of 150,000 shingles, the new plant of 
the North Louisiana Shingle Company at Monroe, La., which 
takes the place of a mill that was burned last fall, was put in 
operation a few days ago. All of the machinery except the 
boiler and engine is new, and the use of so many modern appli- 
ances makes it possible for the plant to turn out as much work 
as before with twenty-five men less than formerly. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

LAvREL, Miss., March 22.—While reports from differ- 
ent mills show slight advances in prices obtained for 
some items, a summing up of the whole market situation 
shows that some other items are not so strong, which 
indicates that there has been little change during the 
last fortnight. 

The volume of business at prevailing prices holds up 
well, and manufacturers are trying to be optimistic over 
future prospects. 

P. S. Gardiner, secretary of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. and 
vice president of the new Southern Pine Association, who 
returned from a trip to Europe early in the year, is con- 
vinced that there will be a great demand for lumber among 
the belligerent nations when hostilities have ceased. 

Guy M. Walker, of New York, owner of the electric street 
railways of both Hattiesburg and Laurel, and a prominent 
financier who keeps in close touch with prevailing conditions, 
in domestic. and foreign commerce, in a recent visit to this 
city declared that he has information that has not been made 
public which leads him to believe that European peace will 
prevail much sooner than has been predicted by many close 
students of the war situation. 

Cc. C. Yawkey, of Wausau, Wis., accompanied by his son-in- 
law, A. P. Woodson, are in this city looking over the plants of 
the Wausau Southern and Marathon Lumber companies. Al- 
though a prominent member of these concerns, this is Mr 
Yawkey’s first visit- here, and he seems highly pleased with 
developments. 

J. W. Fordney, of Saginaw, Mich., congressman from that 
State and vice president of the Gilchrist-Fordney Company. 
ay to his home last week, after looking after his inter 
ests here. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MeEripian, Miss., March 22.—The lumber market of 
last week presented a rather mixed situation. Some lum- 
bermen declare that business has improved considerably, 
while. others say there has been no change in a rather dull 
situation. As a whole, bowever, the feeling is more optimistic, 
a steady inquiry, which is developing some business, going a 
long way toward creating this feeling. Prices are still at a 
low ebb, mills offering all kinds of stuff at a varied range of 
prices, Hovering around a scale of 50 cents and $1. 

One lumberman reported that the situation looked extremely 
bright to him. He said he had received a brisk inquiry for 
heart stock and railroad material and had sold a good order 
to an agricultural concern in Iowa. There is some call for 
dimension, flooring and ceiling; also a slight demand for 
boards, 5 

As soon as weather conditions permit, it is believed that the 
market will improve and prices will steady. Offerings of all 
kinds of lumber are free from the mills, but so far no price cut- 
ting has been reported. Price lists show little change over 
those of March 15. : 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 
Jackson, Mrss., March 23.—Indications are that 
March’s lumber business in Mississippi will exceed that 


of any other month within the last three-quarters of a 
year. The volume of business handled during the first two- 








parily.. 


thirds of the month was fully equal to that.of all of Feb 
= a was accounted a record-breaker since “dull tim: 
set in. 

Trade is steadily on the up-grade, it is declared on 
sides. Orders are coming in considerable volume from ¢ 
North. Demand is principally for shiplap and boards, 6-in 
No. 2 flooring, 38-inch No. 1 and 3-inch B and better floorin 
Prices are practically unchanged from what they have be 
for the last two or three weeks. 

Two big export mills at Chicago, Wayne County, owned 
the Robinson Land & Lumber Company, have closed doy 
during the last few days. 

The new. mill of the Sunflower Lumber Company, ne 
Clarksdale, will be in operation within the next 60 days. T) 
mill will be much larger and more modern than the one d 
stroyed by fire last May. W. B. Perkins, manager of t! 
company, has just closed a deal for the machinery with whi 
the new plant will be equipped. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 22.—Weather condition 
have been ideal and orders seem to be as plentiful, bu 
prices are still about the same as during last week. Th 
output from this territory will probably be heavier this mont 
than for February, though only a few of the mills that clos 
down last year have as yet resumed operation. 

Considerable dimension stock has been shipped during th 
last two weeks which mukes certain sizes scarce. No. 
boards with the exception of 12-inch are in good demand 
Several good orders have recently been placed here for shi 
stock. There are more requests for large yard timbers and ca 
material orders are more plentiful. Lath are in very gou 
demand, 

Simmons & Son have recently completed a small mill nea 
Kknoxo, Miss., on the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad. 

L. L. Clark, who was sales manager for the Richton Lumbh« 
Company at Richton for some time, has accepted a simila 
place with the Brown Lumber Company at Hiwannee. 

The Hemphill Lumber Company at Rhodes, Miss., started it 
new mill a few days ago, but for the present will operate on! 
two or three days a week. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 
BikMINGHAM, ALA., March 23.—Orders are being re 
ceived in comparatively small amounts but the redeem 
ing feature is that they are coming in steadily. Prices 
hold «up well. wa 
The Cruse-Crawford Manufacturing Company will 


establish a plant here to lanufacture wagon and buggy 


bodies and auto tops. 
. The M. W. Carney mill at Atmore has acquired tim 
berland leases and has resumed mill operation. 

The Perido Lumber Company, of Gateswood, has be 
gun the construction of a railroad from Hellinger Creek 
to the Gulf, to connect with the Pensacola, Mobile & 
New Orleans. 

The Kingsport Lumber Company, Kingsport, Tenn., 
has built a commissary and is building a logging rail- 
road, The company will give employment to 200 people. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

St. Louris, Mo., March 23.—Demand for yellow pine 
is improving slightly and there are more frequent calls 
from the railroads and other large consumers. General 
business is far from what it should be, however. Some ad 
vances are noted, especially on dimensions. 

Frank W. Jones, formerly with William Buchanan at Tex- 
arkana, Ark., and who has been connected with the Buchanan 
Ferguson interests many years, has been placed in charge of 
the sales department of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company. 

R. E. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, says that while there is no very material improyement 
in the yellow pine market, the outlook is more satisfactory. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, says advices from the mills are that there has been 
a great deal of rain, making the roads bad and preventing 
logging. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Miils 
Company, reports business conditions better. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, says business last week was much better than during 
the previous weck, and better from the East than that from 
the West, which is gratifying. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 23.—There are signs of 
rejuvenation in the lumber trade. Although little im- 
provement has been noted either in the weather or in 
the roads, inquiries are more frequent and orders are coming 
more readily, especially from the territory east of here. 

Real estate men report an unusually small number of de- 
tached houses available this spring either for rent or for 
sale and they expect that building activities this season will 
be largely along the lines of small residences, the class of 
construction that uses much lumber. Several builders already 
are arranging for large strings of houses of that nature, but 
the building probably will be done more by individuals. 

Just now the southern pine market is in less favorable 
condition than other woods in this district because of the 
comparatively heavy buying of that commodity in December 
and light buying of other woods. It is the critical period 
for the southern pine manufacturers, but they are holding 
firm in price and with the general conditions so promising 
it looks as if the market would come into its own soon. : 

Kansas City lumbermen are gathering data for the United 
States Forest Service to be used in a Government report on 
the economic side of the lumber industry. 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tix., March 22.—There is no’ improvement 
in the lumber situation. As a matter of fact, unless con- 
ditions improve ‘within the next few weeks a number of 
mills operating on reduced time will shut down. The lumber 
business has taken a few spurts during.the last thirty days, 
but as a whole the situation is unsteady. Effective March 
15, the Kirby Lumber Company began a further curtailment, 
shutting down its Bessmay mill and shortening the running 
time of the other: Kirby mills, a total curtailment that will 
reach several. million feet a month. ; 

Texas line yards seem to be doing a fair business and 
there is every prospect that with favorable weather condi- 
tions matters will improve. The farmers, too, are busy put- 
ting in their crops and little building or_ rebuilding is going 
on in the rural dstricts. Shipping conditions at the mills 
have improved during the last few days—about the first spell 
of good shipping weather the mills have had in several 
months. Dimension is selling at $11 and $11.50, with some 
sales recorded at $12 off. B and better flooring is falrly 
steady at $15 off. Quotations on No. 2 boards were at $12.50 
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( Dimension is growing scarcer. Large quantities of 
. S—-16s have been sold recently and the stocks are prac- 
{ ally exhausted on this item. All 16-foot dimension is 
rece. Shed stocks, however, are plentiful at most mills— 
ne, in fact, have a large surplus of many items, 
john T. McCarthy was elected treasurer of the Kirby Lum- 
Company at a meeting of the board of directors at which 
was decided to reinstate that office and separate it from 
{ » auditing department. The jeint position of treasurer and 
litor has been held by George R. Christie for two years. 
\ McCarthy resigned his position of active vice president 
the National Bank of Commerce to enter into his new 
rk. Mr. Christie will hereafter devote his time to the 
ditor’s office. 
rhe first stage of the hearing of the Texas railroads for 
i increase in freight rates was concluded at Dallas on 
\arch 19, after being in session since March 4. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 
BEAUMONT, TEX., March 22.—The expected boom in 
tc lumber business this spring has not yet materialized. 
cording to local manufacturers, business is unsatis- 
tory and prices are decreasing on practically all classes of 
uber. Some items are $1.50 lower than they were in Janu- 
Manufacturers, however, look for an improvement by 
ril 1 and for this reason the mills are kept running. Locai 
» tail yards report a good business and building activity in 
d around Beaumont has been very pronounced ever since the 
st of the year. 
Conditions in the surrounding lumber towns are very en- 
uraging, according to E. C. Downman, general purchasing 
azent of the Kirby Lumber Company, who spent several days 
in Beaumont.. At the recent buyers’ convention at Houston 
\ir. Downman said the Kirby company placed heavy orders for 
merchandise, anticipating a big business this spring. “From 
te present outlook,” said Mr. Downman, “I can see no reason 
ra business man being pessimistic. I think this will be one 
the best business years we have had in some time.” 


IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 

ORANGE, TEX., March 22.—While there is no material 
change in the prices of lumber and the railroad business 

practically nothing, the retail trade remains’ steady, 
the interior business is gradually getting better and the 
export trade is better than it has been at any other time 
during the last six or eight months. During the last few 
days the Lutcher.& Moore Lumber Company has called into 

rvice practically every barge and tug available in order 
load seven schooners at Sabine Pass with more than 
3,500,000 feet of lumber for export. Two of these schoon- 
ers cleared with their cargoes today and it is probable that 
the others will be gone by the end of the week. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company will load three schooners 
with lumber at Sabine Pass during the latter part of this 
month. One will go to the West Indies, one to Europe and 
the other to coastwise ports. The three vessels will carry 

out 2,000,000 feet. One of them is loading now. 

The Orange Manufacturing Company, financed by local 





capital, with R. P. Smith as president and manager, will 
open fer business this week. It will manufacture furni- 
ture, sash, doors, show cases and, in fact, will be pre- 


pared to fill orders for almest anything made of wood. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 23.—The North Carolina pine 
nen have a new problem to trouble them, in addition 
to a number of old ones, the addition to their difficulties 
cing an unannounced advance made in freight rates from 
parts of Virginia to Washington by the Chesapake & Ohio 
and Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac railroads. i 

The E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, this city, which 
perates large mills at Rider, Ala., reports that orders for 
stocks are more numerous than they were and that especially 














with respect to shipping on orders taken in February or 
earlier greater activity has developed. It is also stated 


that the range of prices is perhaps somewhat better. The 
mills are still being operated eight hours a day, though 
some accumulation of stocks bas resulted of late. With a 
iiaterially accelerated demand evidently imminent, however, 
it is ‘_ that the additions made of late will be distributed 
efore long. 

David T. Carter, of the wholsale hardwood firm of David 
Carter & Co., is back from a trip made to northern 
l’ennsylvania and southern New York. He says the furniture 
ianufacturers are buying lumber in increased quantities. 
(he yard men also show greater interest in the offerings, 
ind the range of prices is appreciably steadier. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 20.—While lumber con- 
ditions in this immediate vicinity have not materially 

mproved reports from the territory farther interior are 
f a more encouraging nature. There is a larger volume of 
inquiry for special stock. What buying there is now is for 
mmediate delivery, and in some cases the stock required is 
f such nature that the millmen are asking and obtaining 
etter prices. 

As spring approaches there seems to be a better feeling in 
he consuming markets. The “Build Now” campaign is meet- 
ng with great success. Building permits this month have rur 
eavier than they usually do at this time of year, and on one 

day this week they were larger in the aggregate than ‘they 
ere throughout all last month. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFotk, VA., March 22.—The amount of business 
‘ransacted last week, speaking specifically of rough lum- 
ver, was the largest thus far this month and some large 
ales have been noted. However, some of the mills ac- 
epting orders for stock on which they are already over- 
old for from thirty to sixty days have slightly withdrawn 
rom the ae ea maintained by them on prices during 
he last thirty days. This bas been noticed particularly in 
1/4 edge box. Sales of 1,000,000 feet and 1,500,000 feet were 
ffected during the week at $13.25 f. o. b. Norfolk net less 2 
ercent, ‘aking the price situation as a whole in rough 
umber, the slight differences in sales prices received evidence 
1 certain strength to the market and also that the operators 
ire keeping a close tab on the situation. 

The curtailment during this month has about equalled that 
if the previous two months, although a few small mills have 
igain started operation temporarily. The weather has. been 
propitious for logging, milling and shipping, but the demand 
has not improved to such an extent as to advance the market 
prices and justify those mills that have suspended operation 
igain resuming. 

Sales were a little heavier in dressed lumber last week, al- 
though some of the mills have been forced to concessions to 
secure orders. Yards are not as yet liberal buyers, but it is 
hoped that with the glowing reports from the large consuming 
centers of betterment in conditions, together with the improve- 
ment in the class and cost of building permits issued during 







February,-more- spirit will be in evidence with a consequent 
improvement above the present poor prices. 

Clifford, president of the ‘Atlantic Coast Luamber 
Corporation, of Georgetown, S. C., was in Norfolk this week 
giving his- personal attention to the adjustment of the loss 
in the fire that partially destroyed the corporation’s plant at 
this place. 


—_ 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga.,-March 23.—Steady and substantial 
progress toward wholly normal construction and industrial 
activity and volume of operations in the Southeast is 
shown by the reports for the week. Last Monday is declared 
to have been the busiest building day in the history of 
Macon, unusually extensive erection of structures having 
begun on that day. 

An occurrence of much importance was the formal closing 
of a contract by Florida for the construction of the main 
canal in connection with the plan for the draining of the 
Everglades, the contract involving about $1,850,000. The 
drainage of the Everglades will reclaim a vast acreage of 
waste lands to the State and make available an unestimated 
amount of now useless standing timber. 








CHOOSES ‘‘WHITE PINE’’ AS SUBJECT FOR 


THESIS. 


The business of her father—that of a retail lumber 
dealer—influenced Miss Emily Lyon to choose the sub- 
ject ‘‘White Pine’’ as her thesis for her graduation 
from the Carthage (Ill.) High School next June. Miss 
Lyon, who in addition to her school work has found 
considerable time to help her father, W. E. Lyon, of 
W. E. Lyon & Co., in his lumber office, conceived the 
idea that the most appropriate theme for her graduation 
thesis would be some subject relative to the lumber 
business. She first corisidered the subject ‘‘Lumbering 
in the United States,’’ but later decided upon ‘‘ White 
Pine.’’ Her one thousand-word thesis was the first one 





MISS EMILY LYON, OF CARTHAGE, ILL. ; 
Who Chose ‘‘White Pine’ for Graduation Thesis. 


to be handed in and accepted by the principal of the 
high school. 

In preparing -her theme she obtained considerable 
data on white pine from various sources and her com- 
position. shows :that she handled it in a very interesting 
and intelligent: manner. The Lyon family has been in- 
terested in the lumber industry for the last three gen- 
erations at Carthage and Miss Lyon takes a keen in- 
terest in her father’s lumber business. 


HYMENEAL 


FANCHER-GARDINIER.—Harlan Fancher, of The 
Dalles, Ore., and Miss Leila Gardinier, of Baker, Ore., 
were united in marriage March 19 at the home of the 
bride’s parents. The Rev. Ward MacHenry of the First 
Presbyterian Church officiated. Mr. Fancher is in the 
automobile business in The Dalles and, after a short visit 
to his parents in Roseburg, the happy couple will be at 
home in The Dalles. The bride is a daughter of Frank 
Gardinier, president and manager of the Baker White 
Pine Lumber Company. 


VESTAL-FRANTZ.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lee Frantz, 
of Omaha, Nebr., have issued invitations for the wedding 
of their daughter Dorothy Jean to Edward Vestal, which 
will be celebrated April 6, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 2969 Poppleton Avenue, Omaha. The young folks 
will be at home after May 1 at 1801 Washington Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn., where Mr. Vestal is connected with the 
Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 


TIDWELL-CULPEPPER.—Frank Tidwell and Miss 
Mabel Culpepper, of Pine Bluff, Ark., were united in mar- 
riage last week. Mr. Tidwell is connected with the Saline 
River Hardwood Company at Pine Bluff. : 


BISSELL-McMILLAN.--An important event of the sea- 
son took place at Laurel, Miss., on St. Patrick’s Day, 
when at high noon John. M. Bissell, superintendent of the 
Marathon Lumber Company, and Miss Martha McMillan 
were united in marriage. The ceremony was performed 
at the First Presbyterian Church by the Rev. George D. 
Booth. In addition to a select number of-friends of the 
bride and groom, there were in attendance at the wed- 
ding, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Bissell, of Wausau, Wis. Mr. 
Bissell is president of the Wausau Southern Lumber Com- 
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‘In district 4 of the Forest Service, with, headquarters : 
at Ogden, Utah, lightning caused 36 percent of this © 


year’s fires and campers 27 percent. 


gaze What One Retailer Saysto Another 
ABOUT OUR 


} Kirkpatrick(B.C.)Shingles 


Goshen, Indiana, Feb. 19, 1915. 
Mr. John E. Alsman, Sullivan, Ind. 
Dearsir:—Enclosed herewith please find B-L of 1-4 
M Shingles shipped via C.,C.,C.&st.L. at the request 
of theChinook Lumber& Shingle Company, ofSeattle, 
Wash., and on which we have prepaid the freight. 
We have been using these shingles for some time 
and are convinced they are the best thing we have 
Vp. seen in shingles in a long time. Carpenters using 
4 them state they are the best thev have “KVER”’ used 
which is saying a great deal. 
If you area quality buyer and are looking for some- 
thing better than your neighbor and something whieh 
| will give entire satisfaction to your customer and 
| give you some free advertising as well, you are justi- 
\ fied in placing your order for KIRK PATRICK 
} XXXXX Shingles. 
When you get in your first car we would be pleased 
, to hear from you confirming our findings. 
i. Respectfully yours, 
C. A. DAVIS & SON. 


A / 
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A Write today—Secure Exclusive Sale. 


Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


j Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar 
1015-16 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 





Sp igs 








Pacific Coast 
LUMBER 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Western Pine 


Idaho Whit» Pine, 
California White apd Sugar Pine, 
Factory Plank. 







wW:t-MCKE E!} LUMBER CoO. 


4 AAANVFACTURERS 
ATL AND WHOLESALERS 


Western Office: General Office: 
825-6 Henry Building, Q ° I: . 
Seattle, Wash. uincy, I}inois 














For Satisfaction 


Order your Spring Stock of 


Pacific Coast - 
Lumber and Shingles 


—FROM— 
M°CorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 
SeEatTTLeE,.WASH. 


More Reliable Salesmen Wanted.—Write Us. 
If You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“Redawed Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this.should be the book. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


5 American Lumberman 
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431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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CALIFORNIA 











FROM -THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 








































California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































MacArthur & Kauffman. 


110 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PjNE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 





Factory and Pattern Stock, 





Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 


California “2*::* Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B.FIELD & CO., Inc., sirrancisco, cali. 
























150 Rooms 50 Baths 


WHITE 
PELICAN 
HOTEL 


Giropean “Plan 




















RATES: 
$1.00 Per Day and Upwards. 





LUMBERMEN’S 
HEADQUARTERS 





KLAMATH FALLS, - OREGON. 




















New Edition ‘2%. of 


Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 
brick ,cement,tile,metal,pit, 

e 








revious editions. Write today. 
Mailed for 10c. Mention this 


paper. Silver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0. 























PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


An Increase in Sawing Orders and Better Volume of 
Rail Business Noted—Export Trade Retarded by 
High Rates. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—An increase in cutting 
orders, aS compared with the last few months, and a 
better volume of rail business of various kinds, have 
been noticeable in the Pacific Northwest this week. The in- 
crease in the trade has not been large, but has been enough 
to make the millmen more cheerful and will keep the few mills 
in operation running for several weeks longer at least. <Al- 
though cutting orders are declared to be scarce in the Seattle 
lumber offices, the mills are said to be fairly well supplied with 
business. There is scarcely any surplus being cut, however. 
Wholesalers of shingles and lumber are not so hopeful as they 
were, but they admit business should become better when 
weather conditions in the East and middle West become more 
springlike. Export trade shows no change. Rates still are too 
high tor the lumber business and are going higher. One steam- 
ship company has informed lumber concerns that the rate to 
the United Kingdom soon will be 150 shillings. It is now 
about 125 shillings. 

If there were any great amount of lumber being shipped 
from the ports of the north Pacific, at present, some difficulty 
might be experienced because of the general strike of long- 
shoremen. All ports are affected by the strike, which was 
started in Vancouver, B. C. 

George I*. Russell, for many years Seattle postmaster, and 
recently secretary of the American Savings Bank, has taken 
an interest in the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company and 
will devote his eutire time to affairs of that concern. 
holds the office of secretary of the lumber firm of which 
Michael Earles is president. 

E. I. Garland, sales manager for the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
— — says that the demand for rail orders has increased 
slightly. 

J. S. Goldsmith, who recently became interested in the 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, returned this week 
trom a trip through the eastern States. 

Lumber shippers have been advised that the transconti- 
nental railroads will accept shipments of shingles today to 
move via the Great Lakes. The lake and rail rates on shingles 
have advanced in accordance with the 5 percent increase al- 
lowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the recené 
eases brought in the Central Freight and Trunk Lines terri- 
tories. The new rates from North Pacific coast points effec- 
tive March 27, based on the weight a hundred pounds, will be 
as follows, the increase being applied beyond Duluth: Boston, 
83.3: New York, 81.38; Philadelphia, 79.3; Baltimore, 78.3; 
Buffalo, 70.8; Detroit, 70.8; Cleveland, 70.8, and Utica, a 
On shipments moving from the Pacific coast before March 27 
the old rates will apply. It also has been announced in traflic 
circles that the rates on lumber and shingles to points on the 
Burlington line between Billings, Mont., and Orin Junction, 
Wyo., will be reduced soon and the Denver rate applied as a 
maximum. 

“One trouble with the lumber business in the Northwest,’ 
according to I. Davis, of the Pine-Fir Company, “is the con- 
tinued reporting of many mills resuming operation.” 

The Washington Iron Works, of Seattle, has received an 
order for a logging engine and equipment to be used by the 
British Government in Burma, East Indies. The modern 
equipment will be used in getting out hardwood and will re- 
place elephants and buffaloes. 

The mill at Heybrook of the Heybrook Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, has been reopened. It had been idle several months. 

W. B. MacDavid, of W. B. MacDavid & Co. (Inc.), Buenos 
Aires, was in Seattle the last week. Mr. MacDavid is making 
a study of the lumber business of the Pacific coast with regard 
to the desirability of handling it in Buenos Aires. Before 
coming to Seattle he spent nearly two months in San Fran- 
cisco. He says that during his visit to the Coast he has 
become convinced that Pacific coast lumbermen are “‘live wires” 
and that they are the frankest and most straight to the point 
business men he ever talked to. 

More than two years ago the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
wholesalers with offices in the Henry Building, this city, as 
intervenors brought suit against the Orilla Lumber Company, 
of Orilla, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for 
the value of a shipment of lumber. The lumber was sold 
originally by the Orilla Lumber Company to the Alexander 
Page Lumber Company, a brokerage concern, and in turn by 
that company to the Pioneer Lumber Company. The car was 
loaded and the invoice and bill of lading delivered to the 
Page company, which in turn delivered it to the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Company. That company paid the Page company and rein- 
voiced the car to its customer. In the meantime before the 
car was taken away by the railroad company, the Orilla com- 
pany unloaded it because of a misunderstanding regarding 
payment, but the railroad company promptly reloaded. The 
Orilla company then replevined it and put up a bond and the 
lumber was turned over to the sheriff. The lower court 
decided the case in favor of the Pioneer Lumber Company, 
establishing the innocent purchaser of a bill of lading as the 
rightful owner of the goods. The supreme court of the State 
of Washington reversed this decision. Later upon a showing 
made by attorneys for the Pioneer company the supreme 
court reopened the case and reversed itself, deciding the case 
in favor of the Pioneer Lumber Company. 

The decision is a very important one as it establishes the 
status of a bill of lading. A bill of lading is proof of owner- 
ship. This status has always been taken for granted in buy- 
ing and selling lumber on the Pacific coast and if the supreme 
court's first decision had been allowed to stand it would have 
upset usual business customs in buying and selling lumber and 
financing such transactions. 

A dispatch from Vancouver, B. C., was published in the 
March 6 issue of the AMERICAN [LUMBERMAN to the effect that 
orders for 1,000,000 feet of rough lumber had been placed with 
a company of that city by the Burlington Route. J. E. 
Mathews, lumber agent for the Burlington, says this statement 
is in error and tnat no part of the order referred to was 
placed in British Columbia. Mr. Mathews says that it has 
been his policy and the policy of his company to place its 
business in the United States, and he is at a loss to account 
for the report that this business was placed in British 
Columbia. 










ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., March 22.—The shingle output in 
Everett was small during the week, the mills being closed 
as a result of the deadlock over the wage question. The 
exception to the rule was the Shull mill, operated by J. E. 
Nelson. He continued operation despite opposition of union- 
ists and fought back by applying to the superior court for 
an injunction restraining officers and members of the Everett 
local of International Timber Workers of America from en- 
gaging in picketing the mill property and asking damages 
from the union of $1,000 and $50 a day for each day the 
picketing continues. In an extended complaint Mr. Nelson 
reviewed the circumstances and stated, among other things, 
that his employees feared bodily injury from the pickets of 
the union and that it was necessary to take extraordinary 
precautions, requiring large expense, to safeguard the men. 
Mr. Nelson has been housing the men at the mill on the water 
front so that they would not be attacked on their way home. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Millmen Report Foreign Trade Normal But Enoug) 
Rail Business to Give a Firm Tone to Market—N: 
Improvement in Prices Expected Soon. 


Tacoma, WASH., March 20.—Millmen feel that wer 
the foreign trade only normal, there is enough rail busi 
ness at present to give the lumber market a firm ton 
with better prices. The consensus is very plainly noy 
that there will be no important improvement in genera 
lumber demand or prices until the war is over. Prices ca 
xo no lower, however, than the present level, having reache 
a point Some time ago that has put many sawmills out o 
business, some temporarily and some permanently. Amon: 
the mills now operating thére are some that predict tha 
another six months like the last six months will put then 
out of it also. 

Jules M. Hannaford, president of the Northern Pacifi 
Railway Company, was in Tacoma during the week on an 
inspection trip to the Coast. Of general business conditions 
he says: 

“While conditions have not greatly improved, the peopk 
of the East are more optimistic now. Conditions are favor 
able for a_large wheat crop. Considerable snow has falle: 
along the Northern Pacific between St. Paul and the Rock, 
Mountains, one of the best things that could happen for th: 
wheat farmers. large acreage will be put under plow fo: 
the new grain year.” 

Harry S. Stronach, manager of the Lister Manufacturing 
Company, of which Gov. Ernest Lister is president, has re 
turned to Tacoma from an extended business trip east and 
is not very optimistic over prospects for immediate improv: 
ment in the lumber market. Mr. Stronach went as far as 
Portland, Me., visiting forty-eight cities en route. The 
Lister company, which manufactures columns and atlied 
lines, is operating its plant steadily. Of conditions Mr. 
Stronach says: 

_ “Taken as a whole I found general business conditions 
fairly quiet. I do not think the lumbermen can expect much 
of an improvement in trade until after this war is settled 
Some American industries may have been benefited by thi 
war, but the greater proportion of industries is being hurt 
On the whole I believe this year is going to ‘stack up’ about 
on a par with last year—slow at the start and picking up 
enough the latter part of the year to average it up with 
1914. We are doing a fair amount of business—more than 
last year—and find our goods increasing in popularity. Col 
umn_ prices, however, are very low, just as lumber prices 
are low all along the line.” 

_ The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Company, Perkins Build 
ing, is running its mill at Rainier regularly on an 8-hour 
schedule with enough business, fairly diversified, to keep the 
plant operating. The company finds a fair rail demand, but 
prices unimproved, and on the same low basis that has put a 
number of Northwest mills out of business. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company is running full time 
at its mill on the north waterfront and sending considerabk 
of its output by water. It had the steamer Shna Yak in this 
week for 300,000 feet for California; the steamer Davenport 
for 600,000 feet for California, and the steamer Robert Dolla) 
en route for a parcel shipment. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company has resumed sawing after 
having had its plant idle since November 9 undergoing an 
extensive overhauling, including installation of a new re 
saw. The company is equipped to fill any kind of a lumber 
order and will continue doing rail, local and cargo busi 
ness. This week it dispatched the steam schooner Gravs 
Jlarbor with a parcel shipment for California. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 20.—The logging operations 
of the Smith-Powers Logging Company are rapidly being 
centered along the line of the new logging railroad which 
has been completed from Myrtle Point twenty miles to 
the southern part of the county. At the terminus of 
the railroad is being established a new town which for many 
years will be in the center of the timber belt which will fur- 
nish logs to the C. A. Smith plant. Already business houses 
of different kinds are being started at the new town which is 
called Wagner. 

The neighborhood of Brookings in the southern part of Coos 
County promises to be an active place this summer. The 
lumber mill is completed and cutting about 60,000 feet daily. 
Investigations are being made preparatory to further improve- 
ment of the harbor and the development of the new town 
continues. 

Superintendent W. F. Miller, of the local line of the South 
ern Pacific, is preparing an interesting exhibit for the Coos 
County display at the San Francisco exposition which will 
show the lasting qualities of Port Orford white cedar. He 
will show a railroad tie which has been doing duty for 22 
years and a piling which has been in the water for the same 
length of time. Both are of white cedar and are in as good 
state of preservation as when they were first put in use. 
There are some piling in the bay which have been in the water 
fifty years and some of these will be taken up and sent to the 
exposition. 

At the plant of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company a big pond for holding fresh water needed at the 
mill is being made. 

No announcement has been made as to the future operations 
of the Simpson Lumber Company at North Bend. L. J. Simp- 
son is expected home soon from San Francisco, where he with 
other heirs has been settlinz the estate of the late Capt. A. M. 
Simpson. ‘The plants of the company at North Bend are still 
closed. A meeting of the stockholders of the Simpson com- 
pany will be held today at which time it is supposed some 
plans for the future will be announced. 

Kruse Bros. are opening a new camp near Coos Bay, where 
they will take out 1,000 piling for the Southern Pacifie bridge 
across Coos Bay. They will also take out about 4,000,000 
feet of logs, using a caterpillar tractor engine, which is an 
innovation in logging in this locality. 

The Prosper Mill Company’s plant on the lower Coquille 
River which was closed for a short time on account of a 
large amount of lumber on the docks awaiting shipment, has 
again resumed operation and is working eight hours a day. 

The total shipments of lumber from Coos Bay during Feb- 
ruary aggregated 16,018,016 feet. In addition there were 
shipped 1,221,000 lath and 4,599,500 shingles. The total 
shipments of lumber from the Umpqua River during February 
was 1,178,000 feet, going to San Francisco and to San Pedro. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., March 22.—Prospects for an 
increased local demand for lumber are contained in the 
passing of resolutions by the Tribal Council of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation, requesting the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to ask Congress for an appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
be used in “tribal betterment,’ the money to be reimbursed 
from the sale of timber worth about $20,000,000 and owned by 
the tribe as a whole. The Klamath Indians are thrifty farm- 
ers, and they desire this money for purchasing lumber to build 
better houses, fences, outbuildings ete, 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





al lumbermen believe that if this appropriation is made, 
it will tend to hasten the reopening of Williamson and Sprague 
riv vs to logging operations, following their closing by execu- 
tiv. order. There is much fine timber on the reservation which 
jJun»ermen are anxious to purchase and mill at Chiloquin, and 
the: believe the advantage of a quick return of the appropria- 
tio: would cause the rescinding of the river closing order. 

\.. C., Landon, who has long been connected with the man- 
age vent of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
wi. and who is one of the best known lumbermen of the 
middle West, is here to take an active part in the management 
of ‘ve Pelican Bay Lumber Company, of which he is secretary. 
| rospects of securing the establishment of a sawmill with a 
dai y capacity of 200,000 feet of finished lumber in the timber 
on ‘ue North Umpqua district, and the construction of a rail- 
ro. | from the sawmill to Roseburg are encouraging residents 
of “oseburg. The company owning the timber is largely con- 
tro (ed by Kendall Bros., of Toledo, Ohio, and they intend con- 
str icting the railroad in order to have a means of marketing 
thc product over the Southern Pacific system. 








ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

RTLAND, ORE., March 20.—Fine weather prevails 
an it is time that the logging camps show real activity, 
but on account of the still unsettled condition of the 
ju ber market the loggers are going slowly in the camps 
in this district. There is no disposition on their part 
to joad up with a great surplus but instead they plan to 
restrict the output to barely enough to fill regular require- 
ments. They would like to see values advance a couple 
of notches before turning on more energy in the camps. As 
for the lumber business, manufacturers say it would be active 
but for the difficulty in securing vessels to carry to foreign 
destinations. However, several charters have been reported 
for early loading on the Columbia River, among them some 
yessels for Australia. 

l'rom Morton, Wash., comes the report that the West 
Fork Logging Company, whose camps are located four miles 
north of Morton, is building a logging railroad two and a half 
miles long into a body of fine timber that will be reached 
next month. Lowell T. Murray is president. 

J. E. Robertson, manager of the Stanley-Smith Lumber 
Company, announces that the new plant in the Hood River 
Valley at Green Point will start operation soon. ‘This miil 
was built to replace the one destroyed by fire last August 
and has a capacity of 80,000 feet. 

From Centralia, Wash., it is reported that the O’Connell 
Lumber Company at Winlock has resumed operation and 
that the Veness Lumber Company is extending its logging 
road, a mile and a half of new track being under construction, 

rhe Western Hardwood Mills, owned and operated at Mor- 
ton, Wash., by the National Woodenware Company, of Lang- 
mn, has started operation, with A. W. VanArsdall as man- 









was announced here today that the planned merger 
of the Lumbermen’s National and the Northwestern National 
banks will not be consummated, 

Frank D. Lee, formerly connected with eastern Oregon 
concerns in the sales departments, is now on the road in the 
middle West for Sullivan & Forbes, wholesalers of Portland, 
with offices in the Northwestern Bank Building. This con- 
cern has also recently placed Allen Stranahan on the road 
in California, while R. W. Forbes maintains his headquarters 
at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. Through these connections 
Sullivan & Forbes keep in close touch with the trade in all 
parts of the country where north coast lumber products are 
used, 

M. D. Olds, well known lumberman of Cheboygan, Mich., 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, are spending several 
weeks in Portland at Hotel Benson, on their way home from 
California, where they devoted some time to southern Cali- 
fornia and visited the exposition in San Francisco. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 22.—A considerable amount 
ot business has been booked during the last few days, 
which has enabled the manufacturers of this district to 
operate their shipping departments to full capacity. There 
has been a slight advance in prices on many items since 
Mareh 1, and it is believed that prices will continue to 
advance from now on. Manufacturers who have visited the 
tertitory in eastern Montana and the Dakotas report that 
crop conditions are exceptionally good: 

In eastern Montana there seems to be plenty of moisture 
and in that section crop prospects are exceptionally bright. 
‘he acreage of wheat for the coming year will be fully 50 
pereent larger than last year and the increased acreage of 
land that will be plaged under cultivation will be fully 
25 percent in Montana. Machinery houses are making 
renewed efforts to place orders for threshers, engines, and 
farm machinery to accommodate the desire to plant larger 
tracts of land. . ; 

The feeling of the farmers of the State is one of on 
They are receiving prices lor tueir grain that has never 
been offered before and indications are that prices will go 
still higher. Such conditions prevailing throughout the agri- 
cultural districts of Montana and the Dakotas can not heip 
stimulate the lumber demand and the lumbermen of this 
district look for an increased demand throughout at satis- 
factory priccs. 

The plant of the Rose Lake Lumber Company, at Rose 
Lake, Ida., begun sawing the first of the month and Manager 
Walter S. Rosenberry says it expects to cut 40,000,000 to 
45,000,000 feet, largely Idaho white pine, this year and is 
now enjoying a good demand. Mr. Rosenberry was in the 
East last month. 





LUMBERMAN HONORED AT Y. M. C. A. 
ELECTION. 

LA GRANDE, OrE., March 20.—George Palmer, presi- 
dent of the George Palmer Lumber Company, this city, 
was honored by election to membership general com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. of Oregon and Idaho. Governor 
Withyeombe of Oregon and the other members of the 
committee for the last year were reélected and the com- 
inittee was enlarged by the addition of seven new mem- 
ters, Another lumberman member of the committee is 
I: E, Johnson, of Coquille. 





ADVISES CULTIVATION OF CHINESE TREES. 


Boston, Mass., March 20.—As the result of an ex- 
tensive investigation of the forests of eastern China, the 
\‘nited States Department of Agriculture has sent reports 
‘o the forestry department of the New England States 

dvising that several species of Chinese trees be culti- 
ated here. Especially recommended for the New Eng- 
ind climate is the ginko tree, sometimes known as the 
naidenhair-fern tree. A Chinese elm particularly adapted 
or dry soils is expected to do very well here. A 
iaple which grows seventy feet high, whose leaves turn 
« beautiful golden yellow in autumn, is advocated by 
he federal arboriculturists for ornamental purposes. In 
ll the report covers seventy-nine different importations 
‘rom the Celestial Empire, 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., March 20.—The yards in gen- 
eral are complaining about the lack of new work and 
are not buying as freely as they were. Nearly all the 
buildings at the Exposition are completed so very little lumber 
is being used in this connection. The country trade is fair but 
this only helps out the wholesale yards. Domestic prices are 
the same as at last report with export prices a little weaker 
than they were. Water freights are still $3 a thousand from 
northern points to San Francisco and $3.50 a thousand to 
southern California points. 

M. E. Farr, president of the Detroit Shipbuilding Company, 
of Detroit, Mich., is in town visiting the exposition. Mr. Farr 
is also a large timber owner on this coast. 

The Donovan Lumber Company, of Aberdeen, Wash., is open- 
ing selling offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Ib. 1. Steinmetz, gencral manager of the Standard Lumber 
Company, Sonora, Cal., has just returned from an extensive 
eastern trip. 








AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., March 20.—Clears, which dropped 
six weeks ago, are holding their own at the new level 
and it is expected that a recovery is in sight. Flooring 
and ceiling are quoted at the same figures and the de- 
mand is liglit. 

Redwood is holding its own in price but demand is 
exceedingly light. It is reported that the Holmes- 
Eureka Lumber Company has started its redwood mill 
again after a shutdown of several months. One mill 
owner in speaking of the foreign demand for redwood 
said it is more a matter of securing tonnage to carry 
the lumber than of securing orders, 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OTTawA, ONT., March 22.—Operations in the woods 
are now practically finished for the season and the men 
are coming out, though a number are being retained to 
help. with the drive when the ice clears. 

Lumbermen in this district and in others will make 
an early start this year, so that if trade does not improve 
they will be in a position to close down early in the fall. 
Conditions in the woods bave never been better for getting 
out the logs. The rivers are now full of almost three sea- 
son’s logs, so that if any decided improvement in trade 
should come with the summer lumbermen will be in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of it and bring their cut up to the 
usual level. Prices have not altered lately. 

The Upper Ottawa Improvement Company has filed with 
the Government a new schedule of tolls to be charged to 
lumbermen for the use of its works on the Ottawa River. The 
proposed tariff as compared with that of 1914 is as follows: 
Tolls—Six rates greater, two less and three the same as in 
1914. Towing, driving and sweeping—Ten greater, four 
the same as in 1914. Boom working and driving—Seven 
rates greater, one less, two the same as 1914. Towing—Ten 
rates greater, one less and one the same as in 1914. Towing, 
per hour—Seven rates, same as in 1914. The tolls charged 
for the various booms for sawlogs vary from 1 to 9% cents 
for timber 17 feet and under; towing, driving and sweeping 
expense rates from 414 cents to $1.75. 

The bill to prevent the pollution of navigable waters and 
which would have heavily penalized lumbermen has been 
amended by the special committee to which it was referred. 
As amended its provisions will bear much less heavily on 
the lumber trade since whereas formerly ail navigable waters 
in any part of the Dominion, no matter how far from civilized 
centers, were included as now drafted the bill will come 
into operation only in areas prescribed by the Government, 
which will mean only in thickly settled districts. 





























FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

St. JOHN, N. B., March 22.—The net revenue derived 
by the Province of New Brunswick from its crown lands 
last year was $554,361.01, compared with $501,554.05 in 
1915. A comparison of the items in which lumbermen are 
especially interested follows : 





1914. 
INN ben oats casa eee oks $305 $385,624.64 
Renewal of timber licenses....... 81,292.00 
Sale of timber licenses........... 3,551.50 


’ 

Lumber operators of the Province are still in doubt whether 
the Government intends to increase the rate of stumpage. A 
newspaper which is understood to be very close to the Govern- 
ment has pointed out that the lumbermen are getting excep- 
tionally high prices for their product, and suggests that during 
the stress of war-time they might fairly be asked to pay higher 
stumpage. The Government, however, bas as yet given no indi- 
cation of an intention to increase the rate. 

Snow has fallen in the southern part of the Province during 
the last week or two in sufficient quantity to be of benefit to 
the small operators who feared their logs would be left in the 
woods. Prospects appear to be that, after all, despite an 
extraordinarily mild winter, the quantity of logs left in the 
woods will be small. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 22.—Last week it was prophe- 
sied that there would be a general revival in the markets 
of the local lumber dealers, but the present cold snap 
has somewhat upset all calculations. So conditions must be 
reported as practically unchanged. The volume of busi- 
ness is not larger either at wholesale or retail. 

Several large buildings are planned to start shortly, which 
will entail an approximate expenditure of $250,000° each. 
Retailers look to the first few warm days, which are sure 
to bring with them a good demand for lumber of all grades. 

Negotiations are now being conducted, and are practically 
completed in Yorkton, Sask., by which the number of lum- 
ber yards will be reduced from five to three. This will re- 
duce the annual operating expense in the town by at least 
$10,000, and make possible a substantial reduction in the 
price of lumber. The Security Lumber Company and F. J. 
Carpenter & Co. are taking over the stocks of the Yorkton 
Lumber & Coal Company and the Imperial Lumber Company. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., March 22.—The lumber trade shows 
gradual improvement as the season advances. Many 
manufacturers operating on the Georgian Bay have al- 
ready disposed of this season’s cut at prices about equal 
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Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W.B.CRANE AND CoMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coder Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER Specialty’ 
Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES Plank. Etc. 


MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 
General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 
22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, Cc H I C A G O 
Long Dist. Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


ick shi sf ills or fro . 
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WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


DO. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec. a Treas. 
513 Monapnock BLock, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF PHone Harrison 4012 Saves Acents For 


YELLOW PINE MILLS REDW 
FIR ano RED CEDAR MATTOON, WIS. senapanvana Co. 


Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 





Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


<_<. a 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Such Ads 


on our last 
bulletin— 


Just Issued. 


A special discount 
for orders of 10 
and over. 





this Spring, aren't you? We've 
anticipated your needs and have 
a good stock of heavy galvan- 
ized wire fencing of different 
meshes and a lot of those water 
cured Cedar posts from which 
we can supply you the day you 
call. Prices are right, too. 


Ask for your copy 
today, and get your 
order in early. 


(Name and Address) 











American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Special 
Inducement 





on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

































































General Offices, 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


SILVER WHITE PINE 


Areal Cork Pine Substitute for 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 


NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 
also — 

YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















F 








North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 















Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SAW MILL 
q Konnarock, Va. 


NN 








< 
‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSEURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 
MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, PRes. 


Ww. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'y & TREAS. 





to those obtained last year. A large part of the sales 
was made to American buyers. Retailers are also buying 
more freely in view of the demand for building, although as 
far as can be foreseen this bids fair to be considerably lighter 
than in former years. 

While the tightness of the money market has put an end 
to speculative building, many who have deferred building 
owing to the high prices of labor and material are likely to 
take the opportunity now presented of building under more 
favorable conditions than have prevailed for several years. 
Dealers are calculating upong fair demand, especially in the 
medium grades, with much less competition from American 
markets than usual. Hardwoods are generally quiet, furni- 
ture and other wood-using factories buying only for immedi 
ate requirements. Much low-grade hardwood is sought for 
boxes for war material. 

The Devon Lumber Company has 
William Hamilton Lumber Company, 
for the complete equipment of its new mill at Devon, Ont., 
to be built on the site of the mill destroyed by fire last fall. 
The plant is expected to be in operation early in June. 


~ 


BIG CUT AHEAD FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA MILL. 

Victoria, B. C., March 22.—After having been closed 
for nearly a year, the plant of the Canadian Puget Sound 
Lumber Company will resume operation. The company 
has several million feet of logs ready to be cut and it has 
been decided to undertake the work at once with a view 
to preventing deterioration in the logs. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., March 23.—The building inspector 
estimates that building operations in this city during 
1915 will reach the total of $12,463,000. This figure 
pepeenents a decided gain over 1914, although it shows a 
falling off as compared with the building investment during 
1913. The cost of building in Milwaukee so far this year 
is considerably in excess of that of the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The Conrath Market & Manufacturing Company, recently 
organized at Conrath, near Ladysmith, to engage in the 
manufacture of stock for tables_and chairs, has elected the 
following officers: President, Paris; vice president, 
N. H. Spooner; secretary and manager, E. J; Rietz. 

The enactment of proposed amendments to the Wisconsin 
workmen's compensation law. were’ strohgly opposed in the 
legislature by. representatives of the Merchants & Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Milwaukee, following a meeting of lead- 
ing lumbermen, manufacturers in Various lines and employers 
in general, held in Milwaukee under the auspiees of the leg- 
islative committee of the Milwaukee organization. The 


contracted with the 
of Peterborough, Ont., 

















amendment receiving the bulk of the consideration was the 
one which provides for an average increase of 25 percent in 


compensation allowed during periods of disability. 
consin law allows in such instances 
lar compensation. 


The Wis- 
65 percent of the regu 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., March 22.—The lumber market has 
shown a marked improvement the last two weeks both 


for general building materials and for hardwood and 
factory stock. .Lumbermen predict that this will continue to 
increase as the building season opens and develops. 

“LT expect to see a slow but steady improvement in the trade 
in the future,’ said W. W. Lindsay, manager of the Hatten 
Lumber Company, of New London. ‘Ihe mills are all pretty 
well stocked up now and there are some logs on the market 


with no buyers. For that reason I belie ve 
this vear will be very light, not more thi in 2: 
at most. Log prices are unchanged.’ 

The Phoenix Chair Company, of this city, h 
operation. Orders are coming in and the plant has a busy 
season in prospect. Retail furniture men are buying again, 
although conservatively, and the market is improving. 

Keith & Hiles, of Crandon, have their yards so crowded with 
timber and so busy a season in prospect that the y have refused 
a contract to log 2,000,000 feet of logs along the North West 
ern railway this season. 


the summer logging 


» percent of norn al 


as resumed full 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., March 24.—The winter’s work in the 
woods is practic: uly concluded, the season being one of 
the best in years for loggers. The closing months of 
1914 were favorable for the woods, the weather fine for out- 
door work with but little snow to hinder. The new year 
opened up with good hauling and for the last ten weeks the 
work has been pushed at a lively rate. The consequence has 
been a large output of woods truck at railroad points. The 
side tracks at the various stations along the Soo,-the Milwau- 
kee and the Omaha roads are filled with saw logs, railroad 
ties, telegraph poles, pulpwood, frame posts and cord wood. 

The veneer plant of the Kiel Woodenware Company, of 
Glidden, which has operated at Mellen six years, has resumed 
its ten-hour run in its mill which was abandoned immediately 
after the European outbreak. The Foster-Latimer Lumber 
Company at Mellen is running day and night, and the tan- 
nery, which has been shut down for some time, resumed 
operation récently, getting hides from South America. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., March 23.—The working time at the 
J. L. Clark Carriage Company’s plant was increased 


Monday from ten to eleven hours and will continue so 
indefinitely to catch up on back orders. 

The Faust Lumber Company's sawmill at Antigo is running 
quarter time ndw four nights a week in addition to its regu- 
lar day run in order to make up for a shutdown a few weeks 
ago ne ‘cessitated by repairs. 

Of the bills before the Wisconsin legislature is one exempt- 
ing growing timber from taxation. It is sponsored by As- 
semblyman Axel Johnson and at a recent hearing before the 
assembly committee on taxation Forester E. M. Griffith 
Tax Commissioner T. S. Adams argued in favor of the meas- 
ure. It was said that if the timber were heavily taxed it 
would have to be cut and that it was to the interests of all 
concerned to exempt growing timber but tax it when cut. 





GOVERNMENT SELLS OREGON TIMBER. 


It has been announced by the district forester at 
Portland, Ore., that bids have just been opened for 
a body of timber amounting to 300,000 feet, which 
has recently been advertised on the Minam national 
forest in eastern Oregon. The sale was awarded to 
Robert M. Betts, of Cornucopia, Ore., whose bid was 
$2.50 a thousand feet board measure for western yel- 
low pine, Douglas fir and western larch, and $1.25 
for white fir saw timber. 


and* 
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office and yards from Bay City to Detroit, announces 
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is somewhat of an innovation 
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THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


MicH., March 23.—Julius C. Hine, of ‘ie 
Company, which recently moved its m 11 


JETROIT, 





of an advertising 


3 manager and a sales man: or 
the Hine staff. 


The addition of an advertising mana 
and will be watched with 
well known as an advertising 1 
farm publishing field, has retired as ad\ 
of the Gleaner to take up the lumber < 
K. R. Montgomery, formerly connected w | 
department of the Packard Motor Car Comp: 
with the American Traveler and Simplex ¢ 
assumes direction of the Hine sales department. 


‘st. A. B. Williams, 


sales 
later 


The State public domain commission at Lansing announ x 
that it will sell all dead timber on public lands in the up 


peninsula. 
been partly destroyed by 
has ceased to be live, 
tract covers all purchase and the sale is under 


Dead timber is taken to mean all timber that | xs 

fire, the elements, or owing to , 
growing timber. A strict form of « 
State sup 





vision. 





MILL ACTIVITY EXPECTED IN BARAGA COUNT» 


L’ ANSE, 
pec 
places 
var 


eat 
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Micn., March 23.—There is hope and pr 
t that sawmill towns in Baraga County will be bi 
by summer. A survey of the intention of t 
ious companies operating mills in this county in: 
fair operation. 

Hillyer, president of the Baraga Lumber Co: 
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pany and a stockholder in the Dollar Bay Lumber Co: 
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Von Zellen Lumber Company 
iter logging at Skanee, where from 
t of logs were cut the last winter. 


rt its mill about April 15. 
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SEVEN-MILE DAM OBLITERATED. 

MicuH., March —Seven-Mile Dam, a land 
the early lumbering days of this section 
through which billions of feet of lumber have 
has been destroyed by fire. It was built about 
ty years ago by the Trowbridge brothers of Detroit, 


of 


ot 


among the early lumbermen. In 1854 the Trowbridge 
brothers built a sawmill at the site of the dam and 


operated it by water power. 
road track from 
much of their timber 


track 
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FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


March 24.—H. J. Dudley, 
reports a marked increase 
business for the last month and expects from all 
lications a fairly prosperous year. 

Robbins, vice president and manager of the Felge: 
Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, and Havana, 
direct importer of mahogany, arrived in Grand Rapids 
esday morning on a short business trip. Mr. Robbins r 
mahogany trade for the last month has been 
than since the beginning of the war and 


ol 


»ybins 


active says 


his company will be able to get mahogany to this city without 


the 
rel] 


fer 
one 
Thi 
vessels which were formerly 


caused 
is brought about 


» long delays 
ief 
ry 


by its inability to get ships. This 
by the opening of the Key West 
line, a line which carries thirty-four railroad cars at 
time and transports them from Key West to Havana. 
is makes shipping much faster and the scarcity of lumber 
used in this trade and are now 


engaged in the more profitable trade with South America and 


the 
Ro 


coast States, will not be felt to any great extent. 
bbins left Wednesday night for Havana. 
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MINNESOTA 








AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., March 24.—No new sales of im 


portance have been reported in the Duluth district lately, 
but there is more and more inquiry, and manufacturers 
are well satisfied with the immediate future. 


consin is virtually 
on 


The logging season in northern Minnesota and Wis 
over. It was a rather short season 
fall and an early breakup. In 


account of late 


northern Michigan there was an exceptionally heavy cut. 


Last Monday evening the Superior (Wis.) retail lum 


bermen were hosts at a b: anquet to the traveling men and 


credit 
Representatives were present from Duluth, St. 
Mi 


ber from Minneapolis for February 
increase over last year, 
the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association. 


37 


of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 
Paul, 
inneapolis, Cloquet, Ashland and Iron River, Wis. 


men 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 22.—Shipments of lum 
showed a slight 
as indicated in the railroad reports to 


There were 
7 cars of lumber shipped, compared with 363 last year, but 


receipts were lighter, being only 845 cars, compared with 925 


-cars of lumber 


he 


r received here in February, 1914. i 
Atkinson, formerly in the cash and door business 
has been heard from by friends, and they report that b: 


Harry 
Te, 


is doing nicely as head of a large land company at Eugene, Ore 


we 


Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, president of the North 
sstern Lumbermen’s Association, is back from a visit to the 


Panama-Pacifie exposition. 


forested 1,074 acres of burned over land in Oregon. 
do this required the planting of 600,000 trees, 
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expected that three times that many will be planted out 
during 1915. 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, March 22.—Conversation on lumber mat- 
ters ineludes several subjects these days, but none seems 
to indieate any real change for the better around greater 
New York in the demand and prices. 

The impression prevails here that demand for ma 
hhogany logs and lumber will show marked improvement as the 
season advances, and that higher prices will_be inevitable. It 
is said that mahogany is selling between 5 and 10 percent 
higher than at the first of the year, and that owing to the 
limited African supply and the shortage of vessels for trans- 
portation, both due to the war conditions, it will be wise for 
prospective users cf mahogany lumber to make provisions for 
the future. 

The Carpenter-O’Brien Company, which recently acquired 
xtensive properties at Arlington, Staten Island, for its yellow 
pine distributing yard, expects to be ready for active operation 
by May 1. Its new sieel steamer William O’Brien has been 
launched and this steamer, together with bi irges now in course 
of construction, each having ¥ capacity of 250,000 feet, will be 
in readiness for service about April 1. Over the docks at the 
Staten Island yards a fireproof shed is under construction, 
together with electric hoists, to insure a thoroughly up-to-date 
cquipment. All this will provide a splendid outlet for the 
extensive yellow pine interests of the company at Jacksonville, 
Ila., and at Eastport, Fla. 

The recently reorganized retail lumber concern of Curtis 
Bros., of Brooklyn, into a new corporation with the title of 
the Curtis-Breslin Company, is getting into form for active 
business. 

G. Frederick Farrell, who for many years has been identified 
with the O'Neill Lumber Company, at Jersey City, has been 
elected president of the G. F. Farrell Lumber Corpor ‘ation, just 
formed to conduct a general wholesale lumber business. The 
oflicers of the new concern are at 30 Church Street, this city, 
where it is planned to do an extensive business in cypress, 
North Carolina pine, yellow pine and spruce. William H. Alte- 
mus, who has been with the New York office of the A. Sherman 
Lumber Company, is secretary and treasurer of the new corpo- 
ration, 

After March 15 the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., will be represented through New York State 
by Edward P. Cl lark, who is well known and who for a number 
of years represe nted Arthur E. Lane, of New York. 

Last week was another active ‘one in the building de 
partments. In some instances the number of permits is 
lower than last year and this is offset by the higher valua- 
tions. 

Arthur E. Lane, one of the first handlers of Pacific coast 
lumber in this market, has incorporated his business as the 
Arthur E. Lane Corporation. 

The Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, No. 1 Madi- 
son avenue, has leased offices in the Concourse Building, 
Forty-fifth street, and about the middle of April will move 
to its new quarters, 


THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAwanpa, N. Y., March 23.—The Northern 
Lumber Company has just closed contracts for the pur- 
chase of a large block of white pine, which will be 
brought from the head of the lakes to the company’s 
yard on Tonawanda soon after navigation opens. 

Many of the lumber carrying vessels that wintered 
at the Tonawandas are preparing to leave on their first 
trip of the season by the middle of next month. These 
vessels include six of the Hines fleet, as many of the 
Blodgett fleet and five or six others. Most of the boats 
will load coal at Buffalo for upper lake ports, returning 
to the Tonawandas and other lower lake ports with 
lumber. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 














NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—Contracts for new con- 
struction placed in New England during the week ended 
March 17 amounted to $3,843,000, a gain of more than 
105 percent over the total of $1,867,000 for the corre- 
sponding week of 1914, and a gain of more than 44 per- 
cent over the total of $2,664,000 for the corresponding week 
in 1913. The aggregate of building operations so far in 1915 
has been exceeded only four times in the fifteen years cov- 
ered by statistics available for the New England district. 
These statistics are of particular interest to lumbermen be- 
cause of the recent publication in a lumber trade journal of 
an editorial saying: 

“That ‘Build Now’ truck in a Boston daily, borrowed from 
a western lumber journal, is answered by the smallest New 
England building figures for January—with two exceptions— 
recorded in the past fifteen years. The process of humbug- 
ging a gullible public was not lost when Barnum passed 
away. 

Financial conditions are favorable for legitimate building 
operations. A man owning land and able. to pay for his 
foundations can find plenty of banks as well as private capital 
ready to finance the building at reasonable rates. 

The Amoskeag Mills is in the market for about 300,000 
feet of spruce. An export order for 150,000 feet of poplar 
was reported last week. A British Government buyer has 
contracted for the entire output of a large Maine spruce mill. 
The New England railroads are expected to buy large quan- 
tities of lumber shortly for long-postponed improvements and 
extensions. 





AT MAINE’S CAPITAL. 


Avueusta, ME., March 23.—A bill containing the in- 
teresting provision that the railroads operating in this 
State must pay to shippers the same amount each day 
the roads fail to deliver cars ordered that shippers are now 
obliged to pay for demurrage when they keep a car more than 
forty-eight hours was given a hearing by the legislative 
— on railroads last week. The Dill is still in com- 
mittee. 

A purchase of ten tons of “forest fire extinguisher powder" 
by Blaine S.. Viles just before he was superseded as State 
land agent and forest commissioner by Frank E. Mace has 
aroused a furore in political circles; Forest Commissioner 
Mace, who assumed office March 11, says he does not think 
much of the scheme of extinguishing big forest fires by 
sprinkling powder on them. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
Baneor, ME., March 22.—The ice left the Penobscot 
River Saturday, March 22, the earliest date since 1903, 
and the port of Bangor is now open to navigation. A 


few colliers already have arrived, but there will be little busi- 
ness for sailing vessels until May, when the mills will begin 





sawing. There is an ample stock of logs at the mills and in 
Penobscot boom for spring sawing, and rather better busi- 
ness is looked for than prevailed last year.. Freights will be 
very much higher, it is expected, on account of the with- 
drawal of so much schooner tonnage for offshore trade, con- 
sequent upon the great number of steamers taken by the 
British admiralty for naval purposes and the rush of Amer- 
ican steam tonnage to the European cotton trade, the South 
American trade and to the Pacific coast via the canal. 

Logging is virtually over and thousands of men are arriy- 
ing from the woods. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., March 23.—Building permits for the 
week showed a large gain, the total cost amounting to 
$253,100. Permits numbered 106, with forty-seven frame 
dwellings. 

Hurd Bros. are moving their planing mill from the 
Tifft Farm yard to the new yard on Bailey Avenue. 
The firm expects to order much stock by lake this sea- 
son, but is delaying purchases for the present. 

The lumbermen in the Adirondacks have had a sue- 
cessful season, their operations have been benefited by. 
the early snow and cold, which put the roads in excellent 
condition. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, March 22.—There has been a little lull 
the. last week in the lumber trade but lumbermen gen- 
erally are optimistic as to the future. Retailers are 
enjoying an active call for lumber and this will of course 
result in a better business for the wholesaler a little later on. 

Prices are unchanged. The building trades throughout this 
section are beginning to show great activity. Real estate men 
have never been more active than right now and architects 
are planning many new residences as well as other structures. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 23.—Conditions in the Cleve- 
land lumber trade show slow but consistent improvement. 
Prices, however, do not tend to respond to the increased 
activity locally, as the wholesale market is still demoral- 
ized by the amount of export material which has had 
to be thrown on the domestic market. 

During the first three weeks of March 935 building 
permits, totaling $2,457,715, were issued. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., March 23.—As a result of the recent 
closing of the German National Bank of Pittsburgh 
weeks ago, the Lincoln National Bank announced its re- 
tirement from business this week, somewhat startling 
Pittsburgh business circles. The Lincoln National was 
a favorite lumbermen’s bank and fortunately it has no 
default in payments of deposits, but has been merged 
with the Peoples National Bank, which assumes all of 
its. business and deposits. 

The iron and steel trade is dropping fractionally and 
there is not as much activity in production. The window 
glass industry is at a standstill and offers small hope of re- 
sumption this spring. Plate glass factories in many cases 
have been idle for some time, the largest plate glass concern 
operating, however, at about 50 percent of capacity. Coal min- 
ing is down to about 35 percent. Coke is also showing signs 
of a decline, though only lightly. Lumbermen report very 
small inquiry from the coal fields for some time. 














QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., March 22.—If reports received 
from about thirty concerns are of weight the volume of 
lumber business done by Philadelphia offices during the 
last week must have been at least 10 percent above that 
done the preceding week or for some time. With three 
exceptions all reported better trading as far as volume went, 
and in some cases better prices also were claimed. Most 
of the dealing seems to be with the retail vards, for the big 
consumers and corporations are still backward about their 
buying. A little more stock is being bought by the railroads, 
but they are far from being in full swing. Cabinet and furni- 
ture makers in general are reported as being fairly busy and 
the entire hardwood line moderately active ‘and strong. 

Plain oak and ash are in best demand, with quartered oak 
pulling up nearer the leaders. Some concerns report the long- 
leaf yellow pine business as decidedly better, especially in the 
larger sizes, but the betterment has not become general. 

Theodore A. Mehl, president of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
man’s Association, has appointed Henry Palmer, of Langhorne: 
William C. Peirce, of Bristol, and C. Frank Williamson, of 
Media, as a committee to arrange for and have charge of the 
summer meeting. 

William Disston, head of the great saw works in Tacony, 
was taken seriously ill at his estate at Palm Beach, Fla., last 
week, and was hurried here on a special train, and taken to 
the German Hospital. While he is doing well, it is stated 
that he is suffering from a general breakdown, and will have 
to take a long rest. 

J. Frederick Martin, secretary of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
man’s Association, is being congratulated on the arrival of a 
son, who will bear the name of Alfred Simpson Martin. 


APA oN" 


TuE Auto Body Company, of Lansing, Mich., recently 
received a consignment of thirteen carloads of elm 
lumber from the Saginaw district which has been a mat- 
ter of unusual interest to old time lumbermen and pio- 
neers of the city. The consignment was cut mostly from 
virgin timber and many of the boards average 34 inches 
in width, a measurement that was a startler to H. H. 
Drew, the company’s yard manager, who has been in the 
timber and lumber game in Michigan for the last forty 
years. Trees attaining such a growth have become al- 


most obsolete in the State. 


CINCINNATI 








The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 











Resolve Now 


To use only Oak that is soft 
in texture and even, white in 
color as manufactured 


—-BY— 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


THEIR OWN TIMBER 
THEIR OWN MILLS 
THEIR OWN ORGANIZATION 


Our FLOORING PLANT is 
rapidly nearing completion. 


YARDS: Main Office: MILLS: 
Detroit, Mich. Quicksand, Ky. 
Rochester, N. Y. CINCINNATI, West Irvine, Ky. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. OHIO iper, Ky. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Py ° Hombre, Ky. 

















& 
The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 


Cherry in United States. 
&. 











The Probst Lumber Company 
Successor to Cincinnati Branch of The Prendergast Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CYPRESS 


All Thickness, Widths and Lengths 
SAWED TO YOUR ORDER 








| Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural ses. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, 


8 


CINCINNATI, OHIO i 








CINCINNATI 
> OHIO 


Richey, Halsted & Quic 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° € 





























aorta mea imate 


Colonial Porch Columns l 
Cores ~=and Lumber """ 


Cottonwood Oak 
Chestnut 


THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. | 


Mills i 
Louisiana pees Virginia. TOLEDO, OHIO Nl 
e222 7 TCT 


Gum Can ship in mixed cars. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” | 
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WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST.., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
= ==¥ 



































Singleton, Dunn & Co. “fiir " 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS”’ Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scscow” 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “*Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘ Nivarium”’ London 


WOOD BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., March 23.—C. P. Jennings, manager 
of the hardwood department of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Co., notes a slight betterment. He looks for 
marked improvement as soon as the weather becomes 
more seasonable. 

Walter D. Dodd, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, is back at his desk after an absence of two 
weeks caused by pneumonia. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says there is a slightly better 
call for all the leading items on the hardwood list. Some 
of the woods show more strength in prices. 

W. W. Milne, of the Milne Lumber Company, reports 
a fairly good demand for hardwood. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—The best feature of the 
hardwood situation from the standpoint of the dealer is 
the low stocks in the hands of the consuming factories 
and the well balanced condition at lumber manufacturing 
points relative to comparison of output against actual 
shipments. Dealers say they are certain of a good gen- 
eral demand a little later. 

The yellow pine and cypress trade is improved, the 
former particularly, as building operations are fairly 
started, and, favored by excellent weather, retailers find 
considerable business and are figuring on many bills for 
the immediate future. Wholesalers report a much better 
inquiry and considerable actual sales and claim that mills 
at producing points show more independence than for- 
merly, expecting better prices before long. 

See 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 23.—The outlook for building 
is considered more satisfactory than at any other time 
since war broke out in Europe. 

The Chess & Wymond Stave Company is preparing to 
resume operation at its mills in Baxter and Stone Coun- 
ties, Arkansas. They have been closed for the last six 
months. 

James E. Starke, of James E. Starke & Co., is author- 
ity for the statement that the outlook is considerably 
better than it was a short time ago. 

R. J. Darnell (Inec.) will resume operations at its band 
mill at Batesville, Miss., April 5. R. H. Darnell says 
the outlook has considerably improved. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrisToL, VA., March 22.—Steady but slow improve- 
ment in the lumber market is reported by lumbermen 
of this section. Because of favorable weather many 
mills have resumed operation and others are expected to do so 
at once. 

A larger volume of stock is being moved this month than 
during February, although yard stocks are reported to be lower 
than they have been in many months. With the starting of a 
large number of mills the output from this section will de 
materially increased. 

Manufacturers believe that busines will improve to such an 
extent that stock now being cut will command a better market 
by the time it can be prepared for shipment. 

The Whiting Lumber Company is said to have purchased 
timberlands in Carter County, Tennessee, and plans the estab- 
lishment of a mill at Elizabethton, Tenn. The company for- 
merly operated at Elizabethton and is well known in this 
section. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, InD., March 22.—Trade has improved 
slightly of late although it has not been booming by any 
means. With the coming of: milder weather it is pre- 
dicted that trade in all lines in. this section will show 
marked improvement. Mills continue to run on fairly 
good time and inquiries are more numerous. Prices on the 
best grades of hardwood lumber hold firm. 

Chair factories in Evansville are being operated on an 
average of forty-five hours a week, but indications are they 
will be running full time by May 1. Chair manufacturers 
say the general tone of the trade situation is better and 
they look for a good season. Table manufacturers are also 
inclined to believe that business will become considerably 
better in a few weeks. zi 

Building operations continue fairly active and prospects 
are good for continued improvement. Yard owners report 
that things look much brighter than they did a few weeks 
ago. 

Joseph C. Smith, receiver for the Royer Wheel Company, 
at Aurora, Ind., has received an order from England for 
artillery wheels. He has doubled the working force and is 
operating the factory night and day in order to fill the order 
promptly. The wheels, of an extra size and weight, with 
steel hubs and hickory spokes, are to be shipped to Canada 
and thence to England. 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VaA., March 22.—The lumber business 
in southern West Virginia shows signs of improvement. 
Boone County seems to be the center of activity. The 
Boone Timber Company, one of the largest concerns operating 
on Coal River, bas recently begun operation at full time, giving 
employment to about twice the number of men who have been 
employed during the last six months. Other lumber companies 
in that vicinity have secured new contracts and are making 
arrangements to fill their orders with the greatest possible ex- 
pediency. 


FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 

JAcKson, MicH., March 23.—Retailers look for an 
active April and May trade. Interior finish concerns 
report an improved business. 

Fetterman & Richardson are handling hardwood lum- 
ber here. Theirs is a new concern. 

The Harlan-Morris Manufacturing Company will erect 
a tight stave and slack stave plant here this spring. 
Operation of the plant at Corinth, Miss., will not be 
interrupted for the present. 








A. K. Tigrett, general manager of the Southern Seat 
ing & Cabinet Company, reports a sharp improvement in 
cabinet and bank fixture work as compared with last 
fall and winter. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBuS, OHIO, March 22.—Lumber trade in Co- 
lumbus and vicinity has been fairly active during the 
last week. When existing business conditions are con- 
sidered the trade as a whole is in a good position. Buying by 
yardmen is the best feature, although some orders are being 
placed by factories. On the whole the tone of the market 
shows better and prospects are improving. , 
_ The yellow pine trade is rather quiet. Dealers are loath to 
increase their stocks although there are fairly bright prospects 
for an active building season. 

In hardwoods trade is fairly good and factories making 
vehicles and furniture are in the market. Dealers are also 
buying to replenish their stocks. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a fair demand for hardwoods. 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcuburG, VA., March 22.—The feature of the mar- 
ket last week was the spasmodic buying in yellow pine, 
this condition being due in a large measure to the gen- 
eral depression throughout the North, in which section 
dealers located in this city ordinarily enjoy a good trade. 
soth demand and prices showed a tendency to decline. Most 
of the manufacturing concerns in this district are running on 
short time and while lumbermen hereabouts expect there will 
be some business offered for quick shipment during the next 
30 or 60 days, everything points to a light demand for both 
yellow pine and hardwoods, as there is an inclination of many 
big consumers to curtail their output. 

A. E. Brandon, sales manager for the Ward Lumber Com- 
pany (Inc.) has returned from a trip of a week or more to 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Wilmington, Del., in which places 
he says conditions are quiet. Very little business, he says, is 
obtainable at satisfactory prices. 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 24.—Considerable business in 
connection with the requirements of the European coun- 
tries at war has been developing, it is reported. Some 
of the inquiries figured involve half a million feet or more. 

’. L. Price, of the Lewisburg Planing Mill, has arranged 
for the installation of an electric light plant in connection 
with the mill. 

Frank Cassell, sales manager of the Belknap Hardware & 
Manufacturing Company, this city, spoke on “Salesmanshbip” 
at last week's meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club, his 
being the first of a series of addresses on this subject which 
the club has in view. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, Micu., March 23.—Secretary Knox of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is lay- 
ing plans for the next quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciation, to be held at Detroit about the third week in 
April, and considerable interest is manifest among mem- 
bers of the lumber industry, so that a full attendance at 
the meeting seems to be assured. 

The Public Domain Commission of Michigan has set 
120 acres near Fife Lake with white pine during the 
present year in the State timber reserve of 7,200 acres 
in Roscommon, Kalkaska and other counties. The reserve 
reaches the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad at Walton 
Junction. 


| TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











tocKPorT, Ky., March 24.—The entire manufacturing 
plant and real estate holdings of the Rockport Sawmill 
Company were put up at auction here last week. All the 
chattels were disposed of, but the bids on the plant and 
real estate were rejected. Joseph L. Lackner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, trustee for the defunct concern, was in personal 
charge of the sale. The company, which is composed of 
Cincinnati capitalists, owns two band sawmills and several 
lots in Rockport. 

PINE Buurr, ARK., March 23.—The assets of the Pudde- 
phat Furniture Manufacturing Company were sold at re- 
ceiver’s sale by A. D. Foster to T. J. Collier for $13,035 
eash. The assets consist of stock appraised at $25,000 and 
book accounts amounting to $20,000. 

SAGINAW, Micu., March 24.—McCandless Bros., composed 
of George F. and John McCandless, dealers .in lumber and 
railroad ties, have filed a petition in bankruptcy. ‘The 
petition lists the assets at $4,979 and liabilities at $14,963. 


URBANA, OHIO, March 24.—J. H. Brown has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Barlow & Kent Co. 

Monroe, LA., March 25.—T. L. Hood and Charles Litcher 
have been appointed receivers for the Louisiana Wagon 
Woodstock Manufacturing Company. 








Fr. Wortu, Tex., March 23.—Texas Fixture Company; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


BuFFALoO, N. Y., March 23.—Judge Hazel here in the 
United States district court March 22 issued an order con- 
firming the sale of the assets of the Eastern Basket & 
Veneer Co., of this city, with branches in Milford, N. H., 
Holland, Mich., and Philadelphia. The purchaser is Burt 
IX. Swarto, of Buffalo, and the property was sold for $26,475. 
Several attorneys appeared before the judge to argue on a 
question involving a lien held by the Superior Register Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, for $8,000 on the _ Philadelphia 
property of the basket concern. The Superior Register Com- 
pany claims to hold a bill of sale for the property, while 
Receiver Willard W. Saperston disputes the validity of the 
hil At first it was intended to holdover confirmation of 
the recent sale until the receiver had gone to Philadelphia 
and settled the dispute over the lien. Afterward, however, 
Judge Hazel issued the confirmation order with a reservation 
in regard to the Philadelphia property. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 23.~John Kaufman & Com- 
pany, lumber dealers at Phlox, have filed a voluntary petition 
in soreon scheduling liabilities at $62,725 and assets 
at $51,620. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
7 had interviewed is that there will be a good demand [o|= ie 


TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 








L 





Marcus A. Doty, of Munising, Mich., representing the 
Siperior Veneer & Cooperage Company, was in Chicago 
oi a short business trip this week. 


J. L. Jamison, general manager of the Bradley Lum- 


her Company, Warren, Ark., was a caller several days . 


this week at Chicago lumber offices. 


Charles P. Tinkham, of Milwaukee, Wis., the well 
known wholesaler of cedar products, spent several days 
this week with his Chicago customers. 


T. A. Moore, who represents the Pacific Lumber 
\geney in Chicago and adjacent territory, with offices 
in the Peoples Gas Building, is calling on the trade of 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and other Ohio points this week. 


H. C. Hornby, president and general manager of the 
Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., spent last 
Friday in Chicago, conferring with Robert Starrs, who 
represents the company in Chicago and adjacent ter- 
ritory. 


J. M. Bissell, superintendent of the Marathon Lum- 
her Company, of Laurel, Miss., who on St. Patrick’s 
lay married Miss Martha MeMillan, has been spend- 
ing several days in Chicago this week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bissell. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago is rapidly 
increasing its membership. The membership commit- 
tee, of which F. L. Brown is chairman, has held sev- 
eral meetings and reports a steady growth. The slo- 
van of the committee is ‘‘500 by January 1, 1916.’’ 


F, J. Darke, sales manager for the J. S. Stearns Lum- 
her Company, of Odanah, Wis., hobnobbed several days 
this week with his friends and acquaintances in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Darke also secured some fine sized orders 
for northern pine. He thinks that conditions are grad- 
ually improving. 


W. L. Roach, president of the Roach & Musser Sash 
& Door Company, of Muscatine, lowa, spent several 
days in Chicago last week. He intimates that there is 
a little bit better tone to business in Iowa and con- 
fesses the fact that improved business in the lumber 
trade will no doubt come up with the grass. 


R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Company, of 
Goodman, Wis., spent last Tuesday in Chicago and 
visited the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Goodman was on his way to Norfolk, Va., where he 
was scheduled to address the manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine on ‘‘ Lumber Costs as Association Work.’’ 


Paul M. Lachmund, sales manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida., was in Chicago for a 
day or two this week en route home from a visit to the 
East. Mr. Lachmund is of the impression that conditions 
ure gradually becoming better and that money is easier 
in the East for all legitimate propositions. He said 
that building conditions have greatly improved. 


Z. H. Nelson, who is sales manager for Jackson & 
Tindle, of Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of hardwoods, 
and who makes his headquarters in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was a Chicago visitor this week. Mr. Nelson 
stated that the Garland mill recently erected at Pell- 
ston, Mich., is now in operation and cutting 45,000 feet 
of choice hardwoods a day. 


Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., was in Chicago dur- 
ing the week on one of his periodical visits. Always 
bubbling over with optimism, even the unsatisfactory 
conditions in the lumber trade have been unable to 
shake Mr. Woodhead’s hopefulness and he confidently 
looks for better things in the near future. 


A post card to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from J. W. 
Wells mailed at Hongkong, China, brings the pleasing 
information that his party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Wells and son, R. W. Wells and wife and Miss 
Denison, of Whitewater, Wis., are thoroughly enjoying 
a trip they are making through China, Japan and the 
Philippines. Mr. Wells is president of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich. 


C. F. Rea, sales manager for the Sawyer-Goodman 
Lumber Company, of Marinette, Wis., spent a few hours 
in Chicago last Saturday and favored the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN with an appreciated call. Mr. Rea left 
on the afternoon train for Washington, D. C., where 
he will give evidence before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regarding freight rates which have con- 
siderable bearing on the lumber business in his section 
of the country. 


M. J. Fox, general manager of the Von Platen Lumber 
Company, Iron Mountain, Mich., called on his Chicago 
customers this week and paid the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a welcome visit. Mr. Fux said in regard to 
business conditions that the consensus among people he 


for hemlock a little later, as considerable building in 
the outlying districts of the larger cities and the country 
towns is expected. 


Henry S. Graves, United States forester, and as such 
chief of the Forest Service, accompanied by Mrs. 
Graves, passed through Chicago last week Friday en 
route to San Francisco. Mr. Graves expects to spend 
three or four months on the Coast where the Service is 
very active in sundry ways, looking over the progress 
of work that is being done and considering the policies 
that are in effect and under contemplation. The Serv- 
ice has been particularly active in its investigation of 
lumber manufacturing conditions, and the Govern- 
ment’s policy of timber sales from the national forests 
involves many problems which demand consideration 
by the chief. It is understood that Mrs. Graves will re- 
turn East in about a month, 


E. J. Garrettson, secretary of the A. ©. Dutton Cor- 
poration, of Springfield, Mass., and Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., was in Chicago this week arranging representation 
of the lumber interests of the company in the Chicago 
district. The company’s representative is the A. S. Badger 
Company, whose specialist on Pacific coast products is 
O. C. George. The Dutton Corporation has a buying office 
in Seattle, in the Arcade building, and has a certain 
amount of business which can be handled by rail with 
the interior to better advantage than via boats to the 
Atlantic coast. Mr. Garrettson said that the west coast 
woods business of the corporation had been light dur- 
ing the winter, based on a stock of only 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 feet, but that results had been very satisfac- 
tory and demonstrated the advantageous location and 
the soundness of the plans of the company. Two small 
lots of lumber of 1,000,000 feet or so are due at once 
at Poughkeepsie, and within a month or so a cargo of 
about 4,500,000 feet, with other cargoes coming, so that 
within a short time the company will have a full and 
well assorted stock. 


. 


NEW YELLOW PINE SALES MANAGER. 

Effective April 1, Herbert Moss will become general 
sales manager of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company, 
of Manning, Tex., succeeding C. G. Gribble, who has 
been with that company since its organization as sales 
manager and secretary but who has recently severed 
his connection with the organization in order to enter 
another line of activity. Mr. Moss has been connected 








HERBERT MOSS, MANNING, TEX. ; 
General Sales Manager Carter-Kelley Lumber Company. 


with the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company for five years 
as manager of the mercantile department, during which 
time he has acquired a thorough, practical knowledge 
and an acquaintance that will be of great benefit to 
him in his new line of work. The entire output of the 
plant will be sold from the home office at Manning, and 
in his new connection as sales manager Mr. Moss has 
the good wishes of his host of friends in the lumber 
trade. 





A HIGH ALTITUDE ENTHUSIAST. 


If certain members of the lumber fraternity in and 
about Chicago are not soon found migrating toward 
the high altitude of Idaho it will be no fault of E. H. 
Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Mountain Com- 
pany, of Winchester, Idaho, for the tales he has been 
telling this week in this vicinity of the incomparable 
climate, rich voleanie ash soil, thirty-five inches of 
rainfall and a freedom from bugs, mosquitos, insects 
ete. are surely alluring enough, together with balmy 
spring breezes from the South, to make the mere sell- 
ing of carloads or manufacturing of sash, doors and 
trim take on a very monotonous aspect. While Mr. 
Van Ostrand admits the prices offered for western 
stuff are not in keeping with the high altitude he in- 
sists that the high altitude, rich soil, ample rainfall 
and exceeding carefulness on the part of lis organiza- 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH.  Telecode Used 
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15 M ft. 1x6 Ist & 2ds Maple 75 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
as 150 M ft. 4-4 Ist & 2ds Maple 50 M ft. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Basswood = gz 
ae AO Mit. 5-4 Ist & 2ds Maple | og m ft. 5-4No. 2C&B Beech 

200 M ft. 4-4 No. 1C & B Maple 500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 

200 M ft. 6-4 No. 1C & B Maple 40 M ft, 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 

100 M ft. 8-4 No. 1C&B Maple | 155 wt 6.4.No. 3 Com. Beech 

150 M ft. 4-4No. 3Com. Maple | 599 w ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 

500 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Maple , a 

20 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Elm 

100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2 Com. Birch 50 M ft. 4-4 No. 3C &B W Pine 
sa aa 
ea = 
HH We can fill orders for any of os 
| the above stock promptly. 
— Th land - Bigelow Co. # 
= The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
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TO US 


Maple, Birch baggage 
on the following stock, 


and Basswood which we have to move: 


50,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 

12,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 

12,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Better Soft Maple 
300,000 ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
200,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
. 8-4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple 
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100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Birch 
80,000 ft. 6 4 No. 3 Common Birch 
100,000 ft. 4-4 Log Run Basswood 


30,000 ft. 4-4 No. | Com. & Better Basswood 
30,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 


All of the above is winter-sawn stock, 
bone dry, and perfectly manufactured. 


R. HANSON & SONS 


Grayling, Mich. 
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Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16’. 
200 *“ “ =‘  2x6-10, 12, 14 & 16°. 


ice... * 2x8-10. 

ae “ cnc. EZ. 

800 “ “16. 95 M 2x12-12. 
> ae 2210-10. 150° “ 14. 
200 “ 22112, 2" 1G. 
300 “ “ 14. 75“ 2x6-18. 
eo ae “ 16. 100“ 2x8-18. 
| ae 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6” and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johannesburg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Loading station, Cedar Lake Logging Co: Cedar Lake, Wash. 
Yellow Strand Powersteel lines always in use. 


HE harder the work 

you pile onto Yellow 
Strand Powersteel, con- 
sistent with its size, the 
better it shows up. 


Yellow Strand Powersteel 
has remarkable strength, also 
exceptional elasticity, or “give”. 
When the severe extra strain 
comes, as when a log being yarded 
smashes into a big stump, our rope 
gives—and then recovers. That’s 
the difference betweena ‘“‘live’’ rope 
and a ‘‘dead’’ rope. This “‘give’’ 
also enables Yellow Strand Power- 
steel to work over comparatively 
small drums. 

Write to us, or any of our agents, for prices 
and all particulars. You should know our good 
rope! Our Seattle Factory enables us to handle 
all orders on the ““The Coast’’ with quickest 
dispatch. 

FREE—The Yellow Strand magazine, one 


year, if you’re a rope user. Write for it, and 
for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 


Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere. 













when they are practical and fill a real need. 
Kees Metal BuildingCorners 
fully measure up to these requirements. 

With the popularity of mitered siding cor- 
ners comes the need for 
something that will eli- 
Vf, minate the slow, expen- 


sive work of cutting and 


Kane Corners (made 
of oryat vy By 
; over ends of the 
(Outside Comers) boards and form a per- 
fect finish with a great saving in labor. SA 

Your profits are pleasing—we help you wy 
sell them. Write for free samples. 


FD.KEES <c: 
Box 51 
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Warren Axe & dole) Oren 


acturers of the Famous 


i D Sager Patent Axes 
R and Highest Quality 
ies ai Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


{ 
} (== Right Quality—Right Prices 
LS write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 





tion in the manufacture of Craig Mountain cork pine 
work wonders in attracting orders to Winchester. 

Mr. Van Ostrand left Chicago. Wednesday evening 
for points east, and it will be several weeks before he 
again turns his face toward the land of the setting 
sun, but if his efforts during the next few weeks com- 
pare with the results obtained by him during the last 
few weeks there will be enough orders ahead at Win- 
chester to make the natives out that way actually 
think the old voleano, whose crater is now used as 
a log pond by the Craig Mountain Lumber Company, 
has again started in business. 





A COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED OBSERVER. 


On Wednesday of this week, J. H. Bloedel, president 
of the Bloedel Donovan Mills, of Bellingham and Seat- 
tle, Wash., and president of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, passed through Chicago on 
his way to New York to look after the business of the 
company handled through its New York office at 17 
Battery Place. 

During a brief call on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, he 
admitted that the conditions of the Pacific coast lumber 
trade are still unsatisfactory. Export business is lim- 
ited by the bad financial condition of the countries to 
which west coast people ordinarily supply a large 
amount of material and by the scant supply of bottoms, 
freights in some cases being practically prohibitive. 
Mr. Bloedel remarked that practically all the countries, 
outside of Europe, to which west coast people ship lum- 
ber, are financed either by Great Britain or Germany, 
and that these two countries are now too busy financing 
themselves to pay much attention to the needs of these 
other countries. ; 

Furthermore, Australia, New Zealand and Canada as 
parties to the war have special burdens and are experi- 
encing a natural depression in business which prevents 
their purchase of anything like the ordinary quantities 
of American lumber. Canada also has put an extra 
import duty of 744 percent upon rough lumber or lum- 
ber dressed on one side, which under present business 
conditions is substantially prohibitive. Still there is 





J. H. BLOEDEL, OF BELLINGHAM AND SEATTLE, WASH. 


some trade with British possessions in the southern 
hemisphere and with the Orient and also with Europe. 

Steam tonnage is very scarce and what was available 
for the deep sea trade seems to have been attracted by 
the special demands on the Atlantic. However, since 
the recent embargoes, a disposition has been shown to 
hold out of the European trade for the time at least, 
and that may give better facilities for shipments 
through the Canal. In the meantime there has been a 
revival of the use of sailing vessels in the export trade 
and a good part of the current shipments to Australasia 
and the Orient are being made in that old-fashioned 
way. 

Mr. Bloedel said that his company had shipped about 
8,000,000 feet through the Canal to the eastern seaboard 
and had been fortunate in securing charters at com- 
paratively reasonable rates. Two cargoes had been 
shipped on comparatively small vessels that were to be 
transferred to Atlantic waters to take advantage of 
the favorable shipping markets there. These vessels, 
which carried only 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 feet, were not 
suited to the transatlantic trade, but were suited to 
the coastwise or that between the West Indies and 
United States Ports. 

Lumber freights to Europe from the Pacific coast 
are now quoted as high as 130 shillings a thousand feet, 
which naturally is about double the top rate, from 
North Atlantic ports to England, which is quoted at 
130 shillings a standard, which is 1,980 feet, board 
measure. 

One of the matters of discussion on the coast, 
Mr. Bloedel said, is as to the cause of the slug- 
gish demand from the central West. It was fully 
expected last year after the large crops and high prices 
were assured that those rich agricultural districts would 
be active buyers of lumber, in which case both the west 
coast and the south would profit; but they were greatly 
disappointed last year, and now there is little pros- 
pect of that trade opening up in a normal way. There 
seems to be no reasonable cause for this hesitation on 
the part of farmers to buy lumber even for needed im- 
provements. The sluggishness shown in the lumber 





demand is seen also in practically all other lines. Th 
only reasonable conclusion seems to be that the farmer 
are under the psychological influence of the war an 
are determined to wait until international affairs clea 
up, even though the waiting might postpone their pu 
chases to a time when the general revival of trad 
would make prices higher. The only line that seems t 
be profiting by the farmers’ wonderful prosperity i 
the automobile business. 

Mr, Bloedel spoke of another matter of general in 
terest to manufacturers. He said that the West Coas 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association had undertaken i 
codperation with the Forest Service a work which h 
believed must be taken up by every well defined pri 
ducing section, and that is, to determine definitely an 
put out authoritatively the cost of lumber. Couplin 
with such authoritative statements the absolute fact 
as to selling price, he believed that the first step woul. 
be taken toward putting the public right in regard t 
the lumber industry. The West Coast association, o 
which Mr. Bloedel is president, has taken up this mat 
ter with the utmost thoroughness and a careful chec! 
is being kept and a rigid oversight maintained by th 
Forest Service so that the results of the investigation 
when complete may be put out without taint of trad 
self-interest. So far the work has covered the cost of 
milling operations and yard maintenance. The work is 
now including logging and sales, and it is hoped that 
within a short time the entire financial status of the 
lumber business in the Coast districts of Oregon and 
Washington will be available for the widest publicity. 





LUMBER COMPANY WILL MOVE. 

The Keith Lumber Company, which for twenty-one 
years was located at Fourteenth and Wood Streets, Chi- 
cago, has moved its office and yards to Laflin Street, 
South of Twenty-Second. The yards are situated on 
both sides of Laflin Street, extending to the river. The 
slips on each side of the yard give the company splen- 
did water facilities and railroad tracks run the full 
length of the yard. The company is therefore ideally 
located so far as shipping facilities are concerned. It 
is one of the oldest hardwood lumber concerns in Chi- 
eago. It carries undoubtedly the largest stock of dif- 
ferent kinds of domestic and foreign hardwoods in the 
city. 

The new office is finished in figured red gum, the 
panels and lumber being selected with great care, show- 
ing the beauty of this wood. The five large shelter 
sheds are devoted entirely to kiln dried stock and un- 
der these sheds will be found thirty-four kinds of hard- 
woods, as follows: poplar, ash, oak (both white and 
red, quartered and plain sawed), hickory, black walnut, 
cherry, butternut, hard maple, soft maple, basswood, 
cottonwood, red and sap gum, chestnut, redwood, birch, 
beech, elm, sycamore (both quartered and plain sawed), 
cypress, yellow pine, Mexican, African and Cuban ma- 
hogany, vermilion, Circassian walnut, English oak, east- 
ern spruce, white holly, rosewood, Spanish cedar, Ten- 
nessee red cedar, fustic, teakwood, prima vera ete. 
Its stock of solid mahogany runs from 5% of an inch 
to 6 inches in thickness. It also carries complete 
stocks of mahogany, Circassian walnut and English oak 
veneers. 

The Keith Lumber Company was organized in 1870 
by W. S. Keith. It did not operate under the Keith 
Lumber Company name, however, until 1890. In 1894 
the concern’s north and south yards were combined in 
one large yard at Fourteenth and Wood Streets, which 
occupied two square blocks. The officers of the com- 
pany are: F. E. Bartelme, president and J. M. Riel, 
secretary and treasurer. These gentlemen for thirty- 
five years have been actively engaged in the manufac- 
ture and jobbing of hardwood lumber. Mr. Bartleme 
confines his attention to the manufacture of the domes- 
tic woods, while Mr. Riel looks after the importation 
and manufacturing of foreign woods. H. H. Kreutzer 
is sales manager and has been with the concern for 
nineteen years. Therefore their long experience in 
handling hardwoods places them in a position to give 
their customers the best of attention. Consumers of 
hardwoods are asked to visit this lumber company’s 
big plant and if they are not already clients it is ex- 
pected that after this visit they will become so. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION RULES COMMITTEE 
MEETS. 


The rules committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association was in session in Chicago this week with 
all the members present except J. W. McClure, of Mem- 
phis, who was unavoidably detained. The committee 
did not complete its work on account of the absence 
of Mr. McClure and will meet again within the next 
two weeks to complete its report to be submitted at 
the annual meeting in June. Those present at the meet- 
ing were: Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, chairman; Patrick 
Moore, of New York; J. L. Bemas, of St. Louis; G. 
von Platen, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. D. Walker, 
representing John M. Woods & Company, of Boston, 
Mass.; Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind.; David 
H. Day, of Glen Haven, Mich.; J. C. Wickliffe, represent- 
ing the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, Ky. ; 
A. R, Owen, of Owen, Wis.; Charles A. Goodman, of 
Marinette, Wis., and Theo. Fathauer, of Chicago. 

President E. V. Babcock and Secretary Frank F. Fish 
are making a special effort to prepare a program for 
the annual meeting that will excell anything ever before 
attempted in the history of the organization. Some 
speakers of national prominence, one of whom will 
probably be former President Taft, are to be secured 
and the occasion will be made an event long to be 
remembered. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


COLORADO. Denver—The Sundquist Lumber & Man- 
acturing Co. eee changed its name to the Grant-Sund- 

uaiist Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. New London—The Thames River 
| umber Co, has been practically reorganized. The pres- 

it officers are: Judge William Belcher, treasurer, O. A. 
Johnson, secretary, and Robert S. Gardner, general man- 

rer. 

ILLINOIS. Douglas—R. K. Harper has been succeeded 
iy Woolsey Harley. 

Harvard—Fred C, Smith & Son have been succeeded by 
tie Westfield & Fall River Lumber Co., of Chicago. 
Jeffersonville—The Jeffersonville Lumber Co. 
,ead the Geff Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, Argos—Linkenhelt & Stark have been suc- 
eded by Charles A. Linkenhelt. : 
so Bloomfield Woodworking Co. has re- 
organize 

Vincennes—The purchasing offices of the W. M. Simp- 
yn. Lumber Co. will be removed to Terre Haute. 

IOWA. Arispe—The Coats & Freyer Lumber Co. has 
heen succeeded by F. R. Dalbey. 

Marion—The C. R. Fairfield Cisuber Co. has sold out. 

Morse—William Andrews & Sons have sold out ; 

Nevada—Dunklebarger & King have dissolved and O. L. 
j»unklebarger continues, 

Thornburg—J. L. Branson has been succeeded by the 
1. W. Johnson Lumber Co 

KENTUCKY. Carlisle—Ratliff & Beers have been suc- 
eeded by the Ratliff Bros. Co. 

Lombard—The Dana Lumber Co. is out of business. _ 

Louisville—The Anderson Veneer & Sawmill Co. (Inc.) 
plant is now operated by the Parkland Hardwood Lumber 
« Saw Mill Co. 

Louisville—The Norman Lumber Co. 
apital stock from $175,000 to $75,000. 

LOUISIANA. Eunice—The Branch Lumber Co. 
of business, 

Monroe—The Southern Timber & Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Manistee—The Hooper Land & Lumber 
Co. has decreased its capital stock to $15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Franklin—Poss & Freeman have been 
succeeded by C. E. Freeman. 

Glenwood—The E. J. Jones Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by oe oe Lumber Co., with an authorized 

capital of $50 

a L. Ford has been succeeded by the 
Theo. Maas Lumber Co. 

Mazeppa—The Mazeppa Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Theo. Maas Lumber Co. 

Minneapolis—The Carpenter-Webster Lumber Co. has 
removed its headquarters to Waucoma, Iowa. 

MISSOURI. Duenweg—The Duenweg Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by M. R. Smith, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City—Will F. Bruer now W. T. Bruer. 

Plattsburgh—The T. Ballew Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the D. D. Waldeck Lumber Co. 

Tarkio—The Midland Manufacturing Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the William Galloway Co., of Waterloo, Iowa. 

NEBRASKA. Brownville—The Edwards & _ Bradford 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the J. W. Finnell 
Lumber Co, 

Oakdale—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the C. H. Brainard Lumber Co. 

Tilden—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Max Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—The Brown-Kent Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Brown-Kent-Jackson Lum- 
ber Co. 

Brooklyn—The Curtis Bros. Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Curtis-Brislin Lumber Co. 

New York—The Colonial Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the G. F. Farrell Lumber Corporation with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

New York—The Montgomery Lumber Co. has closed its 
local office. 

New York—The Wayne Lumber Co. March 18 removed 
from 59-61 Pearl Street to 44 Whitehall Street. 

Salamanca—The Salamanca Furniture Works has re- 
organized. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Mountain—The Robertson Lumber 
Co. is out*of business. 

Bisbee—The Langworthy Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Piper Howe Lumber Co. 

Solen-Timmer—The Sioux Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bingenheimer Mercantile Co., with head- 
quarters at Mandan. 

ae” ree the Linwood Lumber Co. is liqui- 
datin 
Clevelaie—'Phe yr men ag business and equipment 

of the Ohio Sash & Door Co. has been acquired by the 
A. Teachout Co. D. W. Teachout, vice president and 
treasurer of the latter company, stated that with the tak- 
ing over of the sash and door company his concern will 
be in a position to make Cleveland headquarters for the 
East and middle West for the hardwood door and interior 
trimming trade 

Cleveland—The Buckeye Lag @ ae has increased its cap- 
ital stock from. $10.000 to $25,6 

Ironton—Abele Kimmle & Co. and the Schweickart 
Lumber Co. have been succeeded by the Anchor Lum- 
ber Co. recently incorporated at Columbus. 
ue ‘Keasey Pulley Co. will move to Fostoria 
pr A 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—William I. Under- 
becasg: Bg Co. have been succeeded by the Tacony Lum- 
er Co. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Queen City Lumber Co. has 
oS acenaaat by the Beaumont Hardwood Manufactur- 
ing Co 

La Ward—Ward & Co. have been succeeded by the La 
Ward Mercantile Co. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Morrison, Merrill & Co. (Inc.) 
have increased their capital stock to °$500,000. 

Salt Lake City—The.Payne-Hudson Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Morrison, Merrill & Co. (Inc.). 

Salt Lake City—T. H. aw & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by the T. H. Smith Co. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Reliance Lumber’ & 
Timber Co. has decreased its capital stock from $100, 000 
to $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The Southern Lum- 
ber Co. has consolidated with the Citizens’ Lumber Co., 
and the business will be continued under the name of the 
Citizens’ Company. 

- WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Faust Lumber Co. has in- 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $125, se 
Cambridge—The Cambridge Lumber Co., owned by A 

J. Allen, has sold its yards and retail business to the 
Collins Bros. Lumber Co., of Madison. 

Wittenberg—The Wittenberg Cedar Co: has been suc- 
ceeded by the Wheeler-Arnold Co. 

cause. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Summerside 
—M. T. Schurman & Co. will erect a sash and door fac- 
tory. New machinery will be required. 





should 


has reduced its 


is out 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Southern Furniture. Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $100,000; M. M. Martin, presi- 
dent, and Duncan Martin, vice president. 

CALIFORNIA. Oroville—Paradise Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Redlion—Berlin Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; Thomas A. P. Carman, Ella Adams and 
Henry D. Adams. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—The A. Peterson Desk Co. has 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $15,000. 

La * aliens Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Ironing Board 
Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

KENTUCKY. ee, Seen Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $20,000; W. S. Perry, N. H. Foerster and 
C._E. Blair. 

Paducah—West Kentucky Cooperage Co., authorized 
capital $12,000; H. C. Rhodes, president; Jesse C. Gilbert, 
vice president; W. E. Cochran, secretary and treasurer, 
and John Wacker, manager. The company has acquired 
the plant of the Wacker Cooperage Co. 

Pikeville—Pikeville Supply & Planing Mill Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; J. L. Morgan, J. E. Ratcliff, J. F. 
Pauley and others. 

MAINE. Portland—Tennessee Mineral & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $800,000; Sydney S. Thaxter, president. 
and Roscce T. Holt, treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Connecticut Valley Log- 
ging & Driving Co. (to manufacture and deal in timber, 
lumber, etc.), authorized capital $100,000; Fisher H. Nes- 
mith, president; Daniel J. Lyne, clerk, and Stewart C. 
Woodworth. 

Boston—Vermont Valley Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; Frank W. Woodbury, Wheaton A. Carpenter 
and Mark Leach. 

Lynn—William A. Fay Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000 

MICHIGAN. Schoolcraft—Schoolcraft Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—S. Roman Flooring Co. (Inc.) 
(to manufacture all kinds of flooring and other wood 
products), authorized capital $10,000; Noah Seidman, S. 
Feinberg and A. S. Keilson. 

Buffalo—The Davenport Ridley Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25,000; Benj. F. Ridley, A. 
Eugene Davenport and Ella S. Davenport. 

Queens—Brown & Greene Lumber & Building Co. (Inc.). 
authorized capital $1,000; Elias Brown, Harry Brown and 
Gerson Greene. 
er nae 


’ 


NORTH CAROLINA. Albemarle—Miller Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; I. B. Miller, J. S. Effird and F. 
E. Snuggs. 

Elizabeth City—Cape Fear Cedar Co., 
ital $10,000; J. D. Bizzell, W. 
Whitted. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Mars—Fowler Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. D. Fowler, C. E. Perkins and J. L. 
Peters. 

TEXAS. Galveston—Independent Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000; B. I. Sparks, Harry H. Scott and W. 
A. Eddins. 

VIRGINIA. Kenbridge—Kenbridge Manuvufacturing Co., 
authorized capital $25,000 

Richmond—Rose Hill:  — Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; L. D. George, president, and E. L. DeRaisne, 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Ohop—Ohop Valley Shingle Co., au- 
thorized capital $1,200; J. C. Carlson, president; Victor 
Johnson, vice president, and John Nordan, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Tacoma—Panama_ Shingle Co., 
$100,000. 

Walla Walla—Bateman Harvester Co 
tal $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Randolph—Suwanee Lumber Co.. author- 
ized capital $4.100; Milan R. Sutliff, Jennie B. Sutliff, Ss. O. 
Jones and Ralph Waener. 

West Bend—Schmidt & Stork have incorporated under 


the ne name of the Schmidt & Stork Co., authorized capital 
55. 
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NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Osceola—The Osceola Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business. 

CALIFORNIA. Laguna Beach—The Laguna Lumber Co. 
is opening a yard, 

Novato—The Novato Land Co. recently began the lum- 
ber business. 


ILLINOIS. Breese—Hagen Bros. have entered the re- 
tail lumber business. 

Cypress—A. R. Van Sickles & Son recently began the 
retail lumber business with headquarters at Tamms. 

INDIANA. Thorntown—R. S. Stall & Co. have entered 
the retail business. | 


lOWA. Cedar Rapids—Elijah & Winne (Inc.) have en- 
tered the coal and lumber business. 

Ogden—The Adams Lumber Co. 
retail business. 


KENTUCKY. Lombard-Winchester— The Brodhead- 
Garrett Co. (Inc.) recently began manufacturing hard- 
wood lumber here with branch at Clay City. 

LOUISIANA. Grand Bayou—The Nowlin Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business with headquarters at 
Shreveport. 

MICHIGAN. Hancock—The Superior Box & Novelty 
Co. has begun manufacturing hardwood boxes, shooks, 
crates, etc. The stockholders are H. Z. Brock, E. Z. Myre 
and H. E. Grock. 

MINNESOTA... Albany--The Albany 
cently began the retail business. 

Deephaven—The J. Stevens Lumber Co. has been 
organized by J. E. Stevens. The office of the company is 
located at Cottagewood Station. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Capital City Lumber Co. 
recently began business here. 
re Billings—J. W. Burt is opening a lumber 
ya’ 

Dodson—The Local Lumber Co. recently began business 
with headquarters at Chinook. 

NEBRASKA. Arthur—The Arthur Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Inter City Lumber Co. 
recently began business at 25 Great Jones Street. 

New York—The Charles R. McCormick Co., of San 

is opening at office at 17 Battery Place, 
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NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


[100 squares weigh 17,500 
pounds or half a car.] 


This is only one item 
in our line. 


In addition to the 
above there are NE- 
PONSET 


PAROID & PROSLATE 


Roofings, NEPONSET 
Wall Board, Water- 
proof Building Papers, 
Paints and other pro- 
ducts. 


Here is an excellent 
opportunity to make 
up a 


OL CAR 


It will not obligate you 
in any way to write us. 


Please get your letter 
off today. 


BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1795 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Canadian Plant and Office, Hamilton, Ont. 


COUPON = mee cee oe 


BIRD & SON, Dept. A 


East Walpole, Mass. , 
Chicago, Ill. 





Gentlemen:— 


Might be interested in making 
up a pool car. Products as fol- 
lows: 











Please send full information, also booklet. 


Name 
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North Tonawanda—F. A. Schulmeister recently began 
the commission lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabethtown—William S. Whit- 
ing recently began the wholesale lumber business here 
with headquarters at Asheville. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Minto—B. J. 
lumber yard. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—C. N. Asher 
a wholesale lumber yard here. 

Ironton—The Rapp Lumber Co. 
saling hardwood lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Black 
ber Co. has been organized. 

Jeannette—Tne Shaffer Lt 

Philadelphia—The Tacony 
business. 


Norloch is opening a 
& Co. are establishing 
recently began whole- 
Lick—The Black Lick Lum- 


imber Co. has been organized. 
Lumber Co. recently began 


TEXAS. Houston—Arthur Silverburg is opening a lum- 
ber yard. 

UTAH. Logan—The Logan Lumber Yard recently be- 
gan business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Stanweod Mill Co. has 
been organized. 

Seattle—The O. Wollenwebber Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber and shingle business. 

Turner—C, M. Richardson recently began the lumber 
business. 

WISCONSIN. Exeland-Glen Flora-Tony—The Arpin 


Hardwood Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, has established 


retail yards here. The yard at Exeland is operated under 
the name of the Exeland Lumber Co., while the other 
yards will be run under the name of the Clover Belt Lum- 


ber Co. 

Racine—J. H. Kelley 
lumber business. 

Rhinelander—The L. F. Petey Lumber Co. 
gan the wholesale business. 

Superior—The Hill & Johnstad Lumber Co. 
began business, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


recently began the commission 
recently be- 


recently 








ARKANSAS. Batesville—B. J. Chambers, of Greenville, 
Mo., contemplates establishing a handle mill here. 
INDIANA. Shelbyville—John Morner will establish a 


plant for the manufacture of bentwood and also a band 
sawmill. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Modern 
Co. has established a plant to manufacture 
plies. 

Whitesburg—The West Virginia Stave & Lumber Co., of 
Matoaka, W. Va., will erect a stave mill near here. C. W. 
Hurst, of Matoaka, is supervising the work. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Co. will rebuild sawmill, 
cently burned. 


Woodworking 
bakers’ sup- 


dry kiln and shops, which re- 








ANOTHER ADVERTISING VICTORY. 
The 
ing its fiseal year ending January 31, 1915, 


American Radiator Company dur- 
showed net profits of $2,289,075, an in- 
crease of $207,808 over the preceding year. 

The remarkable feature of this accom- 
plishment is that the increased sales were 
recorded during a year of decreased build- 
ing construction activity. The number of 
building permits issued was considerably 
smaller than in the preceding year. 

According to President Wooley, his com- 
pany knew it was facing a bad year for 
boilers and radiators because the high in- 
terest rates restricted and discouraged con- 
struction of new buildings throughout the 
country. 

‘‘Greater effort was made, therefore,’’ 
continues Mr. Wooley’s annual report, 
‘through promotional and advertising ef- 
forts to effect employment of modern heat- 
ing systems in a larger percentage of new 
buildings. ”’ 

Instead of looking upon its advertising 
investment as an ‘‘expense’’ which might 
be ‘‘saved’’ in times of stress, this com- 
; pany appreciated the true value and use- 
fulness of advertising; it believed that ad- 
vertising should be made to work harder 
than ever when conditions are less favor- 
able; it knew that the time to advertise 
the hardest is when advertising is needed 
the most; and consequently, it cour- 
ageously increased its advertising appro- 
priation when the prospects for sales looked 
the darkest. 

The balance sheet tells the story of re- 
sults. Not only were profits increased, but 
reputation and prestige were maintained, 
competition was kept safely in the rear, 
and employes were kept on the pay-roll 
at full time. 


Mr. Lumber Manufacturer, your busi- 


ness may need more advertising,—a very 
different kind than that used by the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company, perhaps, but ad- 
vertising that will bring the same kind of 
results. 

May we talk it over? 











SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE. 
‘*We are receiving a most satisfactory 
number of inquiries in answer to the dis- 
play advertising which appeared in recent 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. These 
inquiries come from all parts of the Union, 
demonstrating the wide field of territory 


covered by your good _ publication.’’— 
Name on request. 


COOPERATION AND SERVICE. 
the advertising manager of a 
large woodworking machinery firm: 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of all the 
papers we use has been the quickest to 


From 


respond to our requests, both for informa- 
T say very frankly that 
I have appreciated it and wish to thank 
you for your kind codperation and the 


tion and service. 


service which at all times you have been 


ready and willing to extend to us. 


FROM A BIG LINE YARD OFFICE. 
‘*TIn our opinion a necessary part of the 
equipment of any retail lumber yard is a 
file of your papers, which we always in- 
struct our managers to read regularly.’’— 
Name on request. 


DOCTOR’S ORDERS. 
Doctor: You must go away for a long 
rest. 

Overworked Merchant: 
I’m too busy to go away. 

Doctor: Well, then, you must stop ad- 
vertising.—St. Louis Times. 


But, doctor, 


AD CULLS 


From an advertisement in the Detroit Free 
Press: 
About to retire; 


CLOTHING ONE HALF OFF. 


Krom the Humor Colliers’ 
Weekly: 

Help Wanted—Mechanie or tree 
expert. To remove motorcycle 
from the top of a pine tree. 
Haste required, as motorcycle is 


being rented by the hour. 


Department of 


—Lumberton—The Hinton Bros. Lumber 











NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—The Carolina bg 
Co., whose plant recently burned at a loss of $100,000, 
announced that a new mill will be built. 

OHIO. Xenia—Dice Bros. will erect a 


- planing m 
Most of the equipment has been bought. 


OREGON. Bend—The Johnson-Prince Timber Co. \ || 
build a sawmill, 
TENNESSEE. Waverly—W. B. Hillman, A. W. Luc. ; 


and W. O. Nelson will establish 
make a specialty of auto spokes. 
planing mill machinery. 


a spoke factory a 
They will also put 





CASUALTIES. 





ALABAMA. Montgomery—-A dry kiln of the Cromw, |) 
eae ay Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recent 
loss $2,00 

ne. Arkadelphia—A fire in the yards of 


James Milliken Hardwood Lumber Co. destroyed 125 

feet of oak lumber; loss $7,000, which is mostly cove) 

by insurance. 
CALIFORNIA. Bray 


March 21 the box factory of i 
Orr Lake Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire; loss $35,(.5, 
which is covered by insurance. The yards and shook 
warehouses were saved. 

GEORGIA. Corea—The big lumber mills of the Phil! 
Lumber Co. were destroyed by fire recently; loss $50,() 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Quincy—The Mulliner Box & Planing 
was visited by fire recently; loss $30,000, with insurar 
of $22,000. 

INDIANA. Plymouth—The plant of the 
Cooperage Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
with insurance of $14,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Panama Sash & Doo 
Manufacturing Co.’s plant was damaged by fire recently 
to the extent of $1,200. 

MAINE. Foxcroft—John G. Sawyer’s box mill was dv- 
stroyed by fire March 17: loss $6,000, with £3,200 insuranc: 
The plant will be rebuilt immediately. 

NEW YORK. New York—A fire in the Forest Box 
Lumber Co.’s plant, 126 West Thirty-second Street, caus: 
a loss estimated at $3,000. 

Painted Post—The big planing mill of the Painted Post 
Lumber Co. was damaged by fire recently to the extent 
of $2,500. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Marion 
Co.’s plant, consisting of lumber mill and dry kilns, was 
visited by fire, which caused a loss of $45,000, with $14.00 
insurance. About $12,000 worth of lumber was saved. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Mullins—The planing mill of the 
Mullins Lumber Co. was visited by fire recently, which 


Bogda-N, 
loss $40,0 


The Beaman Lumbe: 


caused a loss of $30,000 to $40,000. The loss is covered by 
insurance. 
WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Local Lumber Co, was 


visited by fire recently, 
at $7,500. The loss is covered by 
plant was saved. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS.—Massachusetts lost one 
of her most distinguished citizens in the death March 20 
at Washington, D. C., of General Charles Francis Adams, 
who was an empire-builder, publicist, historian and ear- 
nest advocate of the advantages of modern scientific for- 
estry. He was 80 years old. He was an enthusiastic: 
member of the Massachusetts Forestry Association and 
had generously supported the efforts of this organization 


which caused damages estimated 
insurance. The main 

















THE ADAMS. 


LATE CHARLES 


FRANCIS 


to interest the public in the economic value of forests 
and reforestation of waste lands. General Adams’ coun- 
try estate at Lincoln, Mass., where was held last year, at 
his invitation, the annual meeting of the State foresters. 
affords a remarkable illustration of the sae tt and 
practical value of reforestation. He is survived by his 
widow and three children: Mrs. Mary Adams ee pot, of 
Concord, Mass.; Mrs. Thomas N. Perkins, of Westwood, 
Mass.; Miss Elizabeth O. Adams, Henry Adams and John 
Adams, all of Lincoln, Mass. 


JAMES K. T. HILES.—President of the George H. 
Hiles Lumber Company, of Dexterville, Wis., James K 
T. Hiles died March 21.at the age of 70, after an illness 
of three years. He had been in the lumber business prac- 
tically all of his life and earned a fortune from timber- 
land dealings. Mr. Hiles was the oldest son of George 
Hiles, founder of the company. Both started in life as 
lumberjacks, the father having worked for the Wood- 
Moore Company near Baraboo. The father founded the 
town of Dexterville, where he settled in 1850. Except for 
a residence in Milwaukee of a few years, James K. T. 
Hiles lived most of his life at Dexterville. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter,-Mrs. Green, of Rhode Island, 
three sons, Sam T., George and William, all of Wood 
County, and a brother Frank. of California. The funeral 
was held Thursday,. March 25, at Dexterville with the 
Masonic order of Pittsville in charge. 
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JOHN CRAWFORD.—At the age of 78 years, death has 
removed from northern Wisconsin lumber circles John 
Crawford, known tkroughout Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan as an authority on lumber. Mr. Crawford was 
porn in Maple Green, New Brunswick, and went to Oconto 


when a boy. Shortly after arriving at Oconto, he entered 
the employ of the Holt & Balcome Company, and in time 
became the company’s head woodsman and cruiser. The 
company dissolved later, and became the present Holt 
Lumber Company, with whom Mr. Crawford continued 
until about eight years ago, when he retired. The funeral 
was held March 19 at Oconto. He is survived by his 
widow, one son, Attorney George Crawford, of Gillett, 
ind one daughter, Mrs. R. A. English, of Oconto. 


ELISE MACLEOD.—Elise MacLeod, only daughter of 
Murdoeck MacLeod, treasurer of the Oconto Company, 
passed away at the family residence, 5035 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, ‘tuesday, March 23. The funeral serv- 
ices Were held at St. Paul’s Church, Fiftieth Street and 
Dorchester Avenue, Thursday, March 25, at 2:30 p. m., 
interment at Oakwood Cemetery bejng private. Miss 
MacLeod had been ill for over three months with bron- 
chial pneumonia, but it was hoped that she was recover- 
ing, as she was greatly improved several weeks ago, but 
had a relapse, from which she did not rally. Besides her 
father, who is well known in Chicago lumber circles and 
a former president of the Chicago Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, she-is survived by one brother, Norman L. MacLeod. 
The death of Miss MacLeod was a severe shock to the 
family and friends, and came as even a greater bereave- 
ment, following so closely the death of her mother, who 
was taken away just six months ago. 


JOHN WHYTE.—A well known Minnesota lumberman, 
John Whyte, of Duluth, 71 years old, died March 21 after 
a protracted illness. He went to Duluth from Detroit in 
1900 as representative of Alger, Smith & Co. Mr. Whyte 
was born in Marseilles, France. June 24, 1844. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three sons, Elmer and Chester, 
of Duluth, and Allan Whyte, of Seattle. Mr. Whyte was 
a sailor in his youth, but he abandoned the sea to come to 
the United States in 1878, settling in Michigan, where he 
engaged in the lumber business in 1881 with Alger, Smith 
& Co. 


WARREN C. WHITE.—A former mayor of Cumberland, 
Md., and one of the best known lumbermen in the West, 
died at Western Maryland Hospital in Cumberland, follow- 
ing an operation. Mr. White was born in Huntington 


County, Pennsylvania, 56 years ago. He taught school 
for a time and later embarked in the lumber business in 
the Blue Grass State and was for several years general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Coal & Lumber Co., of 
Kentucky. Afterward he located at Oakland, Md., where 
he also engaged in the lumber trade. Twenty-seven years 
ago he went to Cumberland and there organized the W. 
C. White Lumber Company. He had other interests as 
well and was a director in the Citizens’ National Bank. 
He served two terms as mayor. His widow, two sons 
and two daughters survive him. The sons are I. Blaine 
and Carl White. 

ANDREW E. OLSON.—The president of the East Ta- 
coma Manufacturing Company, of Tacoma, Wash., An- 
drew E. Olson, died Wednesday, March 17, at the age of 
52 years, at his home at Fife Station. He was a native 
of Denmark, coming to Tacoma when a young man of 27. 
He is survived by a widow, two sons and two daughters. 

JOHN MEYER.—John Meyer, father of J. A. Meyer, 
sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., died in that city March 22. He was 73 
years old and was a retired business man. 


JOHN CRONICK.—A well known lumber dealer of Ber- 
lin Center, Ohio, John Cronick died recently after a long 
illness. 


TO FIGHT RATE INCREASE. 


OMAHA, NeEsB., March 24.—Omaha furniture wholesalers 
and retailers have joined forces with other furniture 
dealers and with the hardwood material men in a fight 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
proposed increase in the freight rate on furniture going 
west from the factories. If the railroads should be al- 
lowed to raise the rates as they purpose to raise them 
it will mean an increase of about $10,000 annually in 
freight rates paid by Omaha dealers on their stocks of 
furniture received during the year from the East. The 
new tariff of the roads is to go into effect April 4 unless 
the furniture men and the hardwood men are able to 
obtain a suspension order from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

















WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 





Notwithstanding that yard trade has been dull for 
the last few weeks wholesalers and retailers believe it 
to be only a question of a short time when there will 
be a strong movement in building lumber. They base 
this contention on the fact that bujlding permits 
being issued are fully up to normal and that there is 
every prospect of a good building season. The only 
thing that has been seriously worrying them is that a 
number of labor contracts expire this spring and that 
there might possibly be some strikes. Employers and 
employees are holding meetings and it is hoped that 
these difficulties will all be ironed out satisfactorily. 
The teamsters already have signed an agreement cover- 
ing the next three years and it is hoped that the car- 
penters will also sign up in a few days. Stocks are 
well rounded out and there is some cause for the op 
timism felt hy the yard men. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 20 aggregated 39,818,000 feet, against 46,626,000 
1eet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 20, 1915, amounted 
to 402,650,000 feet, a decrease of 77,632,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended March 20 were 21,974,000 
feet, an increase of 506,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914, Total shipments from 
January 1 to March 20, 1915, aggregated 216,672,000 
feet, 8,433,000 feet more than was shipped from Chi- 
cago during the corresponding period in 1914. Shingle 
receipts for the week show an increase of 12,453,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to March 20, 1915, show 
a decrease of 10,740,000 against the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show an increase—2,312,000 in amount—com- 
pared with the same week last year, while total ship- 
ments from January 1 to March 20, 1915, show an 
increase of 9,035,000 compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago 
Roard of Trade, 


RFCEIPTS-——WEFK ENDED MARCH 20. 














e Lumber. Shingles. 
Maris hoves nee carers heen wineries 39,818,000 12,453,000 
cE CLE) een ae yee leper RPO yy an 46,626,000 10,840,000 

MNOS sn cial dinie kane sebce-oiaie Vie | RCeAUNCRE ae 1,613,000 
PMNS 55 fein gras abelstere ds alee ators GEOSR00 beh ness 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 20. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
Mee ks coe cee Sonds pera a Sot Suan eRe 402,650,000 86,907,000 
RRPAEE chalets cts pssio ea Clack a alew es 480,282,000 97,647,000 
elt ais 8505s Aes 77,632,000 10,740,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 20. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
MURN ED Vacs ia ale-cio.k SO 4 SR ea ee 21,974,000 7,767,000 
ROME ois Sieh eeAe eS ous VG anche wae 21,468,000 5,455,000 
PANTRY saloon oh eva aremereie 506,000 2,312,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 20, 

a Lumber. . Shingles. 
MMR, 4y.scealbies eae as asa a eee 216,672,000 61,881,000 
AEE pherece cs retaNsg-bbvisla wis alae en aneiaes 208,239,000 52, 846, 000 

RRC 8 hei. 9 5-45 aces Bee ae a 8,433,000 9,035,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 24 were; 


CLASS— No Value. 


ES a oe MR ee 25 §$ 14,550 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 104 oat 450 





5,000 and under MOV o wisssis.s c:0e ae 45 

10,000 and under p38 Serer 9 ¢ 
25,000 and under De 6 55.0.0-4 eres 8 276,000 
50,000 and under 100,0000............ 6 365,000 
IB. M. Gross, 5-story brick apartment 

ME ago arb rsa ac ere clgaiete acd cane steers 1 150,000 

MSRM 3) Adlon a pile Cis) olacein wis Sha eieelm's 218 $ 1,741,900 

Average valuation for week............ ais 7,990 
TORE DENTINE. WOE coc accscccceveses 162 1S 000 
Average valuation previous week........ we 
Totals corresponding week 1914......... 227 
Totals January 1 to March 24, 2 | 1,584 
Totals corresponding period 1914 ,535 


Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 





Totals corresponding period 1907........ 1.714 
Totals corresponding period 1906........ 1,559 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While the movement of lumber is much less 
than is usual for this time of year, the demand is im- 
proving and prices hold up well. There has been some 
demand for pattern stock and a fair movement of low- 
grade lumber. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—A relapse into winter with snow 
and freezing temperatures has tended to hold back build- 
ing and check the improvement in the lumber market 
that was noted last week. However, the outlook is con- 
sidered niore promising all the time and retailers report 
a good run of spring business in sight: Still they are 
reluctant to place orders for additional stock until it 
begins to move out of their vards. There is a good deal 
of dickering over prices and buyers demand unusual con- 
cessions. 


New York.—Better weather the last few days has re- 
sulted in more inquiry, and buying is held up until the 
last possible moment. Wholesalers are offering stocks 
freely but prices do rot respond as they should. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine demand is not up to the 
normal for this season. There is much complaint that 
prices are high, although little reduction seems to be 
made, as it is hard to replace stocks without paying a 
firm price for them. This applies especially to low grades. 
which are holding at about the same figures as a year 
ago. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Business conditions are im- 
proving and increasing inquiries have encouraged the 
wholesalers to look forward to more active buying with 
the advance of spring. While the market has toned up 
soméwhat, the volume of stock being moved is not what 
dealers consider it should be at this time of year. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some of the larger dealers report some- 
what better buying. Prices are steady. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—While the market is not active a better 
tone prevails and inquiries are more numerous. Whole- 
salers are more encouraged to hold their stocks for higher 
prices and competition is not so keen as it was six 
weeks ago. A number of mills are still working on 
English deals which they are able to deliver because both 
charters were covered two and three months ago. 


4 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is developing steadily although 
slowly. Manufacturers have placed their base quotation 
on frames at $24, and while there is some business at 
$23.50 by wholesalers willing to share their commissions 
most sales of dimension are at the higher price. Reports 
that a buyer for the English government had just con- 
tracted for the entire output of one large Maine mill have 
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American 


Wire 
Rope 


OISTING rope of every descrip- 
tion for elevators, mines, coal 
hoists, ore hoists, conveyors, der- 

ricks and cranes, stump pullers, steam 
shovels, dredges, skidder rope for logging, 
ballast unloading. Towing hawsers, 
mooring lines, tiller rope and ships’ rig- 
ging. Power transmission. Suspension 
bridge cables. Rope for all haulage pur- 
poses. Flattened strand rope. Non- 
spinning rope. Steel clad rope. Locked 
coil track cable for acrial tramways. Flat 
rope. 
Special rope made to order 
to suit any purpose. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago, New York, Worcester, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Denver. Export Representative: 
U.S. Steel Products Co., New York. Pacific 
Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products 
Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
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Your Identity As a 
Lumber Dealer 


won't suffer one 
iota by trying to 
turn an occasional 
profit through the 
sale of a 


Monarch “si' Feed Mill 


Fact of the matter is the way you'd go about it will 
make you stronger with the farmers than ever before. 
Merely install one in your yard to grind their feed, 
oats, rye, corn, etc., and when they see what a wonder- 
ful mill it is a lot of them will buy one outright. It’s 
worth trying. 








Ask for Catalog. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., muney th. . 














All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1919 


Three Beautiful 


Cafes 


R R t cer ee wele - B00 pe 
OOM Kates | Wes fee was, os skeet 











MESS TENTS, 
oo 
STABLE TENTS. 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 
210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 
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Forestry Offers 
A Big Future— 


and instead of being on the decline, as 
many would have you think, it is today 
but in its infancy. Scientific methods are 
being applied for its conservation and re- 
habilitation and good ‘pay awaits young 
men who know this work. - The books 
listed herewith are from the pens of some 
of the best posted men in forestry today. 
Select those-in which.you are interested 
and send your order without delay. 


FORESTRY : 
(By. Herman H. Chapman) 


An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 
language and earried out. in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters émbrace—General Definition, 
Relation of Forestry ‘to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a_ Profession, American Forests, 
Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of. the most valuable 
books the naturally gifted forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x94—80 Eapeetaree read- 
able type. Price, postpaid SaaS rrr SF 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By C. A. Schenck) 


A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and work in the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘‘fiying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on _ the’ various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, etc. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid........ $5.25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 
An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid...... eee | | 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of ‘The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands”’ comprising the following 
chapters—Foundation of Sylviculture, The Seed 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 
practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 
School while connected with the Biltmore 
PE. ERO, IONUNs occ sess se eneees «$2.15 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
(By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book treating of modern 
day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 
deals primarily with the principles of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 
and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
this book. Price, postpaid..........ccccccsee $1.50 


WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 
companion volume. to ‘“Handiwork in 
Wood.”’ It is an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties 
and uss. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abimdance of clear cut illustrations—309 
DRIES. “HEACO; DOWIE soc nccncscctceecesnse $3.00 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 


A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
and 160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
I Sees bene sdp0ssen 400005 eeeueee $4.00 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 


(By C. S. Sargent) 


Puts into convenient form information con- 
zerning the trees of North America with illus- 
trations of species. Comprises 826 pages and 
$44 illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 
students and lovers of nature. Price, post- 
DML «ews oeas'0m och §cy sir vwseess0 versions sone she $6.00 


Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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stimulated some retail buyers to place their orders imme- 
diately, before there is danger of a further advanee in 
spruce prices. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—yYard supplies are not moving 
as readily as dealers expected would prove the case this 
spring, but they have taken courage by an increase which 
has manifested itself more strongly than heretofore this 
year in inquiries. Fire has been cutting into the district 
supplied by spruce dealers and has been responsible to 
some extent for the slow movement which has charac- 
terized the spruce market lately. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prices are weak and variable. The 
best movement is toward the seaboard. There is said to 
be a fair demand for spruce lath. 

~~ 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There has been some delay this spring by re- 
tailers in placing orders for cedar posts, the supply of 
dry stock in favorite items not being heavy; as a mat- 
ter of fact, some of them are very scarce and it is ex- 
pected that the demand this spring will take care of most 
of the available stock. Railroad and telephone companies 
also seem inclined to hold back for poles, while some of 
the wholesalers say a few inquiries are out for this class 
of material. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Larzge buyers have been getting 
figures on poles and signs are of a good buying move- 
ment about to start, but there is little actual buying. 
Buyers are attracted by low prices and are trying hard 
to depress them still further. Post demand is slow, as 
frost is not out of the ground and country trade is in- 
active. Prices are not what they should be in white 
cedar lines, considering the scarcity of the new stock, but 
the long period of quiet trade accounts for this. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Prices hold firm and demand for poles 
and posts continues good. There is considerable in- 
quiry especially from telephone companies. Railroads 
are still holding off placing orders for ties although there 
are some inquiries. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Trade is spotty. Some of the wholesalers re- 
port a good, steady demand from the consuming indus- 
tries, while others say that demand continues slow. Fac- 
tory trade undoubtedly shows some improvement, but the 
visible part of this is still largely of inquiries. Produc- 
tion continues to be heavily curtailed in the South, with 
the result that there are no cumbersome stocks in pile 
and some items are becoming scarce. Oak is moving 
more freely and with a stronger tone to values. Ash is 
showing more activity, with the stocks in sight not 
greatly in excess of the present needs: of: the market. 
Common box boards are strong, and cottonwood and gum 
in the lower grades are in good request. A little more 
activity is noticeable in the demand for northern hard- 
woods, birch, maple and elm being the leaders. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Some factory trade is developing. 
and wholesalers report a little better call for oak. Birch 
is a fair seller, but otherwise the hardwood market is 
very quiet. The main activity is in low grades. Flooring 
shows some improvement. Retail yards are not asking 
for much hardwood now, as all have small stocks on hand 
and little call for it. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A littie improyement is reported in 
the oak flooring demand. Several orders have been 
booked, whereas the demand for several weeks had been 
almost at a standstill. Yard stocks are light and with 
the prospects very g6od for a considerable volume of resi- 
dence building the retailers are beginning to look around 
again for supplies. The tendency is toward better 
prices for flooring, especially for select plain and No. 1 
common, which items are scarce at most of the mills. 
Orders are being booked at prices that would not have 
landed them thirty days ago. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Local distributers report a little better 
demand but the improvement is not sufficient to create 
enthusiasm. The only line coming into.the market with 
any amount of orders is the furniture industry. The im- 
provement in business from this source is encouraging 
The planing mills are doing more buying than a short 
time ago. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The market is steady and the volume 
of business has shown a further slight increase. Ship- 
ments are still somewhat below normal but they are so 
much larger than they were even thirty to sixty days 
ago that the lumbermen are beginning to take renewed 
courage. Demand for the higher grades of plain red oak 
is exceptionally good. Offerings are comparatively small. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand from domestic consumers has 
been chiefly of the small-order, hurry-up-delivery kind, 
indicating that the policy of buyers is still to order only 
as they need the stock, and then to have shipment 
rushed. However, the situation has been strengthened 
by orders from the warring powers for material to be 
used for military purposes. 


New York.—The situation is more encouraging and 
while orders are still hard to get inquiries are .more 
numerous. Prices respond slowly but there is a strong 
feeling that from now on better business can he counted 
upon. 








Baltimore, Md.—The better feéling in the hardwood 
trade seems to have become more pronounced in the last 
week. The gains extend over the entire list, the low 
grade stocks being less, favorably ,affected than the good 
quality lumber, though even common chestnut and oak 
are in better request than before. The export situation 
alone shows no improvement, in consequence of the short- 
age of vessels, which causes discrimination against lum- 
ber and logs. 


Boston, Mass.—With the local demand gaining strength 
and the mills talking of higher prices, the hardwood situ- 
ation is promising. Plain oak already has been advanced 
$1. Maple also is firmer. Prices are steady on red gum 
and it is in fair inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hardwood trade remains about 


-steady and there seems to be nothing in sight to warrant 


a prediction of any rush of spring business. Large build 
ing’ work is not being projected and industrial plant: 
report that their operations show little increased activity 
The flooring trade in both maple and oak is larger tha) 
a few weeks ago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio,.— Demand for plain oak is gaining, th« 
upper grades of red oak being in excellent request. The 
improvement in call for quartered oak continues, sales 
during the week being especially encouraging. There is 
a good request for sap gum, many users of which claim 
it to be better for their purpose than red gum, which is 
in light request except in low grades. Call for poplar 
is better in upper. grades, which have been on the slow 
list for many weeks, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is fairly active. The best fea- 
ture is the buying by yardmen. Dealers’ stocks are 
somewhat larger now in preparation for the spring build- 
ing season. Pricés are rather steady at former levels. 
Quartered and plain oak are both fairly active at un- 
changed prices. There is a fair demand for chestnut, 
especially sound wormy. Ash is slow, while basswood 
is firm. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions have im- 
proved somewhat but the volume of business is not what 
dealers consider seasonable. There is a steadier tone in 
evidence but occasions are found where mills are dis- 
posing of stock which they have been holding strong at 
slight decreases, causing some weakness in quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hardwood men complain of continued 
slowness in the better grades, and prices show signs of 
further depression. The lower grade stocks are shifty 
Some days seem to bring an interesting volume of in- 
quiries, but the actual buying is not important, and is for 
short term contracts. 


Ashland, Ky.--Demand is better for oak boards, espe- 
cially firsts and seconds red and white oak in all thick- 
nesses. There is an improvement in demand for con- 
struction timbers. Firsts and seconds ash are in demand 
but the supply is short. Ties are dull. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Dealers continue hopeful of excellent 
spring conditions. Factories are doing considerable buy- 
ing. The agricultural implement trade is picking up and 
the furniture and vehicle factories all report a general 
improvement and placing orders. Prices hold firm. Yard 
stocks are fair but if buying continues active it will 
mean the replacing of stock at an early date. 





HEMLOCK. 

Chicago.— Market conditions ‘show slight changes from 
week to week and wholesalers do not expect much large! 
business until the spring building operations assume 
larger proportions. The outlook is good, however, as 
building projected in the outlying districts promises a 
marked activity. 


Boston, Mass.—Sentimentally, the hemlock market is a 
little better. Prices obtained, however, are still almost 
unreasonably low and several manufacturers of eastern 
hemlock, strong financially, refuse to book orders at the 
present low level of quotations. The prosperous business 
coming to textile plants and other manufacturers of 
necessities of life is stimulating industrial building, and 
with the slow-burning type of mill construction so popu- 
lar in New England this will mean a much better demand 
for hemlock dimension and plank. 


New York.—Demand continues slow but there are evi- 
dences of improvement. Good weather has created some 
inquiry from suburban yards but there is still plenty of 
stock offered fcr immediate shipment and prices are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market does not respond quickly to 
the improvement in the building trade, but a gradual in- 
crease in demand is looked for within the next few weeks. 
The large amount of stock offering from the mills, and 
available in wholesale yards, tends to keep down prices. 
and there is also much complaint of the competition of 
yellow pine, which is said to be underselling hemlock at 
present. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Hemlock is not showing much 
activity, although mixed orders are in demand. Prices 
are a little unsteady, due to the coinpetition of other 
woods. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good dry hemlock is rather scarce 
Mills are slow in quoting on inquiries for large quantities. 
Many hemlock men look for a better demand in the late 
spring. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is slow and prices are 
weak. Stocks are not heavy, especially those in the 
hands of the retailers. Dealers are not inclined to in- 
erease their supplies under existing circumstances 


rather 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Trade is looking up fairly well, although de- 
mand is nothing to brag about. Factories are still buying 
steadily, although largely for immediate use. There is not 
much stocking up for the future. Considerable low-grade 
is being disposed of in the surrounding territory. Very 
little of it, however, can be disposed of in Chicago. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the low grades are still decidediy 
halting, a better tone seems to have made itself felt in 
the market, and the handlers of the wood in this market 
almost without exception report an improvement in con- 
ditions. The efforts of the salesmen, Yor instance, are 
meeting with a greater degree of success, and less diffi- 
culty seems to be experienced in getting prices up to 
what may be termed by comparison remunerative figures. 


Boston, Mass.—-Local demand for poplar lumber is fairly 
seasonable. Prices appear to be a little firmer. Up to 
$61 has been obtained the last week for inch firsts and 
seconds of the yellow poplar in best demand in the New 
England market, and the same grade of not so attractive 
stock sold down to $55. 7 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Inquiry continues good with sales no 
doubt on the increase, running mostly to planing mill re- 
quirements. There is as usual a good demand for the 
low grades. 
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Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is fairly steady. Prices are 
irm. All grades are in fair demand though the wide 
sizes are rather slow. 





Ashland, Ky.—A fair demand is noted for the various 
rrades in poplar with the low grades the best movers. 
(Indications point to a small supply of poplar logs this 
season but stocks at present are in good shape to take 
‘are of ordinary business. Prices are firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar shows some activity owing to a 
fair factory demand. A big season is predicted in the 
puilding business this year and poplar along with other 
materials will reap the benefit. Prices remain fairly 
firm and inquiries are frequent. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—General reports do not indicate an improve- 
ment in the demand for fir. Inquiries are coming more 
reely and this may be taken as an indication that there 
will be an increasing demand shortly. Local yard trade 
is small. The railroad business is still quiet. 








Seattle, Wash.—The firmest article is cedar siding. 
Stocks are light and broken and some of the largest 
cedar mills are closed. There is practically no ‘“A”’ grade 
siding on the market. For this reason the mills are not 
particular about taking cedar siding orders unless the 
price is right. Fir cutting orders are not so scarce as 
they have been for the last few months, but _ 9 ‘is no 
surplus of orders of this class. Mills seem to rts it 
enough to keep them busy. i 


Portland, Ore.—Conditions here in the ‘ir and spruce 
markets are about unchanged. Inquiries have been lib- 
eral and would indicate considerable business in the near 
future. Lack of vessels for offshore business is a check 
to present activity. Coastwise and canal shipments are 
normal. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Demand holds about the same as last 
week, and prices are no better, also no weaker. Buying 
being done is fairly diversified except that there is little 
timber business of magnitude. Cedar siding is firm. 
Dimension is moving fair. Yard buying is mostly for 
very immediate needs. Cargo business is no better. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is a slightly weaker tone in 
the market on fir slash grain flooring, ceiling and a few 
other items that are the most plentiful at the mills. 
There is a wide variance of prices, the quotations of 
each mill depending largely upon the condition of its 
stock. Locally the demand is very light and is showing 
virtually no improvement although there is a little better 
inquiry than there was last week, resulting from the few 
days of partial sunshine. Spruce is sharing the light 
demand of fir, the factories are holding back their orders 
and the bevel siding market is very slow. Red cedar sid- 
ing stocks are so low that prices on that item are holding 
very firm and mills that were willing to take orders ten 
days ago at $3.50 off the list are asking $3. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report an improve- 
ment in demand and attribute the prevailing activity to 
the regulation of quotations on a basis which has made it 
possible for the wood to compete successfully with spruce 
and yellow pine. Building has opened up to some extent 
and local connections state that they are getting their 
share of the business that is coming from this source. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is a fair call for fir, which is 
largely used in this section for silo building. Honors 
seem fairly divided between cypress and fir for this pur- 
pose with the fir somewhat in the lead. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—_ Wholesalers who make a specialty of western 
pine believe that the consumption will be heavier this 
season than last. They also believe that shop lumber is 
none too plentiful and that higher prices may be expected 
later on. Not much California sugar pine and white pine 
is in the market and prices therefor are firm. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has been no start-up yet to 
the western pine demand. Yards probably will need stock 
as soon as conditions are such that they can move their 
orders out, but at present there is no pressure to buy. 
The dearth of common at the mills is serving to keep 
prices strong in the face of the stagnation of demand and 
there is a feeling of optimism over the outlook. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine is quiet 
but even and prices remain steady and firm. Stocks in 
second hands are said to be lighter than the average for 
this season of the year and local wholesalers look for a 
satisfactory improvement in the movement of white pine 
as the season advances. Current quotations on carefully 
graded lumber are: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to 
$103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4, 12/4. 
$90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, 
$65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. and m., No. 1, 8-inch, 
$38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A _ little natural improvement. has 
occurred in California pine business, due to improved 
weather conditions, but trade is not very active and 
many buyers say they will postpone their purchases. 
Stocks are low in consumers’ hands, so a better amount 
of trade is expected within the next few weeks. A great 
deal of competition is prevailing and prices are somewhat 
low. 





REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-A little more business is reported 
this week by the redwood dealers after several weeks of 
slack call for siding. The trade is holding up better than 
was expected in view of the general dearth of lumber 
orders. The price is unchanged. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


i Norfolk, Va.—Sales last week showed an increase, both 
in rough and dressed lumber, but particularly in low 











grade rough. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.75 to $25.25; No. 
2, $21 to $21.75; No. 3, $16.50 to $17; 4/4 edge box, $13.25 
to $13.75; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $11.75; 4/4 edge red 
heart, $10.25 to $10.75; 6-inch box, $14 to $14.50; 8-inch, 
$14.75 to $15.25; 10-inch, $16 to $16.25; 12-inch, $16.50 to 
$17. Stock sizes culls and red heart $2 to $3 less than 
box prices. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25 to $26.50; box, $14.25; No. 
1, 6/4 edge, $28.75 to $29.75; box, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $29.75 to $31.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17 to 
$18; box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch rift 
flooring, $39.50 to $40; No. 2, $34.75 to $37; No. 1, 13/16- 
inch flooring, $25.50 to $26; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 3, 
$18.75 to $20; No. 4, $12 to $13.25; No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, 
$15.25 to $16; No. 2, $14.75 to $15.50; No. 3, $12 to $13; No. 
4, $8.50 to $9; No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $18.25; 
No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $14.25 to $15; No. 4, $9.25 to 
$10; No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 2, 
$23.75 to $25.25; No. 3, $20 to $21.25; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $21.25 to $21.50; 6-inch roofers, $14.50 to 
$15.25; 8-inch, $15.50 to $16; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, 
$17; factory flooring, $17 to $18; lath, $2; 4/4 log run gum, 
$13.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $7.25. 


New York.—A little improvement is noted, especially 
for edge box and roofers. Building schedules are freely 
offered and supplies among yards are ample for current 
wants. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand shows little increase and 
prices remain on about the same level as for some weeks. 
Roofers show as much firmness as any grade. The 
outlook favors a good amount of building here this spring 
and in the country retailers look for a fair trade. Nobody 
is disposed to buy much stock ahead and there is a 
general opinion among buyers that prices are not likely 
to go up right away. 


Baltimore, Md.—The improvement in North Carolina 
pine that has made itself felt of late took on a more pro- 
nounced form during the last week and members of the 
trade are hopeful of still further progress toward recov- 
ery. By degre 3 the activities in which shortleaf pine is 
used are gett’ ¢ under way and are beginning to call for 
lumber, and the prospects are encouraging. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry is encouraging, prices are weli 
maintained, and while buyers limit their purchases to 
filing current requirements the steady improvement in 
building is enlarging the demand for lumber very satis- 
factorily. Roofers are moving in good volume. Recently 
several manufacturers marked their prices up to $18.25 
for 6-inch and $19.25 for 8-inch, Boston rate. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Yellow pine conditions are practically un- 
changed. Only a fair call is reported for car and railroad 
material and the demand for general yard stock is slowly 
improving. With grea’ r activity in the building line, 
however, retail yards lc. * for plenty of business from the 
contractors and buyers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-There are some signs of awakening 
in the southern pine trade. Inquiries are more plentiful 
than they were last week and a few more orders are 
being booked, although the condition of the country roads 
still is so bad that deliveries are practically at a standstill 
in the country and also on unpaved streets in the towns 
and cities. Retail yards both in the cities and in the 
country report a considerable volume of undelivered 
orders and hence they are not desirous of taking on any 
more stock until they can load out accumulated orders. 
There still is a fair demand for tank materials from the 
oil fields and the East is buying a little more freely. De- 
mand for 16-foot lengths is fairly strong and items of that 
character are strongest on the list. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand is beginning to show a little 
improvement. Buying by the railroads has been continu- 
ous but the orders have not been so large as they 
should be. 

New Orleans, La.—Market conditions show little change. 
according to local reports. Call for yard stock possibly 
has improved a bit, but it is doubtful whether the general 
domestic trade as a whole has shown improvement in 
volume Prices range about as they have ranged for 
thirty days. Mills here and there are resuming opera- 
tion, which should indicate some increase of bookings or 
an improved outlook. 


New York.—Buying continues on a dull basis but there 
is a decided improvement in inquiries. Several whole- 
salers have been figuring on good schedules and better 
business is looked for the next three or four weeks. 
There is nothing like the usual spring inquiry under way. 
However, until the general situation improves longleaf 
pine men do not expect a heavy business. 


Boston, Mass.—While demand does not improve so fast 
as some sellers desire, conditions in the New England 
market are much better than a month ago and prices 
more regular. Prospects of good spring business in 
southern pine are excellent. Cargo business in dimen- 
sion stock is still slow, but yard orders are coming along 
better and quotations fairly uniform. Wholesalers con- 
tinue to urge that the list will be marked up at least $1 
shortly. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the consumers of longleaf pine 
getting down to the point where they are once more 
ready to call for delivery, the situation may be said to 
show improvement, especially since the manufacturers 
manifest even a- more decermined disposition to hold out 
for an advance in the quotations. So far the market has 
not made any material move upward, but less unsettle- 
ment prevails in the trade and the buyers are getting to 
the point where they seem ready to take up stocks at 
figures that yield at least some profit. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is not showing much im- 
provement, though the opening up of spring weather has 
led to a somewhat better inquiry. The buying is in small 
quantities as for some time, though country dealers are 
not reported as carrying any Jarge stocks as a rule. The 
building outlook for the spring is fairly good. Prices are 
not showing any betterment, being about the same as 
a month ago. Where mills have larger stocks than 
usual they are even making some reductions. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers say that so long 
as the millmen persist in cutting into the market by sell- 
ing direct to consumers at prices which they seem to 
regard as of little consequence as long as their surplus 
product is disposed of in some way, the market will con- 
tinue weak. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Retailers are enjoying a fair trade 
and look for a good early spring business. Wholesalers, 
who have been doing a light business, are consequently 
viewing the situation more hopefully. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Yards are not conspicuously in the 
market for stocks. Some are still uncomfortably loade1 
with supplies and are unwilling to take chances. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Prices are unchanged and demand has 
been quiet the last week. Considerable figuring is being 
done and some large contracts are in sight. The cold, 
stormy weather is believed to have had a bad effect and 
produced a temporary lull. Dealers are optimistic and 
retailers have been selling considerable lumber. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La —Demand holds its own and probably 
improves slightly .rom week to week, but there are no 
specially notable features Mixed car business leads 
-with perhaps a larger proportion of the aggregate book- 
ings than last week. Inquiry is fair and with better 
weather it is expected that the takings of yard stock 
will show material gains. Prices are steady and the wood 
is in excellent shape from the statistical viewpoint. 





Chicago.—Beyond a slight but perceptible increase in 
volume of call the market is practically featureless. 
Mixed car orders call for a big share of the yard stock 
being booked. Factory stock is still slow; prices are firm. 

Kansas, City, Mo.—The cypress trade is looking up a 
bit. Yard stock is moving better than it has at any other 
time since the first of the year. Retailers bought com- 
paratively little cypress in December when the heavy 
orders for southern pine were being booked and the result 
is that they are face to face with the necessity of re- 
plenishing. The tendency is toward better prices, al- 
though no general advance has been made. Several mills 
that put up their quotations ten days ago on finish still 
are asking the price and profess to believe that there will 
be no occasion to shade it. Cypress is probably the 
strongest of any of the woods on the Kansas City market 
today. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While there has been a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for cypress it has not been very 
pronounced. There is a spurt of business when the 
weather is pleasant, but a slight falling off when it is 
disagreeable. Most of the orders coming in are for mixed 
cars and for small lots. Prices continue steady. 


Baltimore, Md.—As the time draws nearer when the 
builders begin to feel actual requirements in the way of 
cypress, their construction projects having advanced suffi- 
ciently to call for the use of this wood for interior finish 
and other purposes, the movement is becoming more 
active, and as a result the volume of business done in 
cypress has already shown a material increase, with a 
corresponding improvement in the general situation. For 
a time the quotations varied more or less, some rather 
wide differences being shown in the prices of one seller as 
against those of another; but a steadying effect of con- 
siderable moment has begun to make itself felt, and the 
outlook is now far more encouraging than it was not 
long ago. 

Boston, Mass.—The volume of business in cypress lum- 
ber is increasing steadily with the advance of the sea- 
son. Prices show a firmer tone. Stocks in second hands 
have been so light that the enlarged consumption has 
made prompt delivery an important feature of recent 
transactions, and this has enabled sellers: to insist on 
full market quotations. 


New York.—Slight increases are reported and it is too 
early to look for any decided improvement. Yards have 
been holding off as long as possible and are in need of 
stocks. Purchases are confined to current wants. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is about as good as in most 
sorts of lumber, considering the fact that this is not a 


large cypress market. Mills and other buyers are taking 
hold fairly well and the outlook seems to be for a fair 
spring trade. The market holds firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wholesalers report that what busl- 
ness they are able to obtain comes from the planing mill 
trade and the manufacturers of millwork, demand being 
confined largely to shop and select grades. There is also 
a fair demand for the low grades from the box manu- 
facturers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is fairly active. Prices are 
steady. Dealers’ stocks are larger. Eastern orders are 
one of the best features. : 

Toledo, Ohio.—Farmers are the best patrons and have 
been placing orders rather freely for silo building. The 
factory demand is steady, but light. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Much uncertainty still prevails as to the out- 
look for red cedar shingles. As the country trade de- 
velops, however, the call for shingles should increase. 
Clears are bringing $2.80 and stars $2.37 Chicago basis. 
Demand for white cedars is fair only, with prices un- 
changed. There is the usual heavy demand for lath this 
spring, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Not much buying has developed as 
yet in this territory, and wholesalers see no very encour- 
aging signs. They expect more activity as soon as frost 
is out of the ground, but say that prices are weak and 
prospects against any early recovery. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is no particular change in red 
cedar shingles. A few are being sold right along. Stars 
have been sold at $1.387% and $1.40 to the trade, with 
claims also of only $1.35. Buying from the East is very 
conservative. Output is not large. 


Seattle, Wash.—Some millmen report a stiffening in 
18-inch shingles and that 16-inch stock is holding its own. 
Stars are weak at $1.35. The prevailing price on clears 
is $1.65. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle mill situation 
is a little stronger owing to a somewhat improved call 
from the East, but locally demand continues light. The 
firmness of the mills, however, is keeping the prices from 
slipping. The Everett mills still are down as a result of 
labor troubles and other manufacturers are yery light on 
stock, so that connections here are being notified from 
the Coast to offer no further concessions. 


New Orleans, La.—Lath, both cypress and yellow pine, 
meet active demand. It is understood that some of the 
eypress plants are working up into lath material formerly 
devoted to shingle manufacture. Cypress lath are sold 
only in mixed cars. Cypress shingles are still slow sale, 
though some betterment of demand is reported. ; 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The new lake-and-rail rates have helped 
the shingle market to some extent and a fair amount of 
ordering has been done. There is not much firmness to 
prices, and though an improvement is looked for this 
spring no big advance can be secured, it is thought, so 
long as the competition of British Columbia shingles re- 
mains as keen as it is at present. 

Baltimore, Md.—The demand for lath during the last 
few months has been by no means active, and this has 
caused keen competition, with the result. that prices 
sagged off from the high range quoted last year. Sales 
of vellow pine lath, it is said. have been made in consid- 
erable number on a basis of about $3.15, with cypress 
stocks about $4.30 or $4.40, against $4.60 and even $4.75 
last vear, when something like a scarcity in cypress lath 
developed. _ 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Since the slight advance in 
quotations on Coast shingles a week ago dealers have 
deemed it advisable not to attempt any further increases 
or to advise their connections to boost quotations in face 
of the rather uncertain market. Lath continue scarce 
and slightly in advance of the prices that prevailed a2 
year ago. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles shows a slight im- 
provement, due to the gain in building operations. Tath 
are selling better and prices annear to be firmer. There 
is a fair demand for furring and lighter offerings make it 
practical to insist on more remunerative prices. Clap- 
boards are quiet, but so scarce that prices remain verv 
firm. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Outside of a much better demand for 
shingles, causing further reductions in the stocks of re- 
tailers, there is no change in the situation. 


Columbus, Ohlo.—The shingle market has shown more 
signs of activity during the last week. Retailers’ stocks 
are rather light. Prices are steady. Demand for lath 
is quiet but a fair volume of business is reported. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand is fair and prices remain un- 
changed. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Notwithstanding the .liberal stocks of oil 
staves still on hand at the mills and in the coopers’ yards, 
many manvfacturers are preparing to cut more and pros- 
pects are that with declining demand for barrels it will 
be a long time before any rise in prices may be expected. 
Barrels are being made slowly and the few sales affected 
are at a loss of about 10 cents under cost. Red oak oils 
are accepted on account of the lower price. Some im- 
provement could be effected if the danger of -filling 
European orders could be overcome, as the stocks across 
the water are exhausted for both oil staves and circled 
oil heading; also for ale and beer stock. A small demand 
is noted here for whisky staves at $50 a thousand. Beer 
staves are almost unsalable and offerings of them are 
large. There is no demand for wood alcohol barrels, 
nor copper barrels, and less for pickles and kraut than 
was ever known in the history of that trade. Gum syrup 
barrel staves and heading are freely offered at low prices; 


also all kinds of coopers’ flag. Many large consumers 
of all kinds of tight barrels, also staves and heading, 
that last fall contracted for their year’s supply are now 
learning their mistakes. Slack staves and heading show 
no change in price or demand. There is no inquiry for 
elm fiours and few for gum. Gum heading is being 
substituted for basswood, as it is cheaper. Ash butter 
tub staves and square ash heading and hoops are still 
quiet. A few cars of No. 2, 28144-inch gum staves have 
been sold at $3.25 at Missouri mills, taking 10-cent rate 
to Thebes. Many are disappointed at the continued de- 
pression, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 


No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
net 





vase eine ee aies 9.00 
No. 1 28 1%) - inch Wisconsin ‘elm’ flour ‘staves, 

WOR OE sebaed suenns caves uaa aseo coccesece 5 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm Staves, n Dts Boe eae Nominal 4.75 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried baaeweed head- 

aes iE EE ee Pe SF een 07% to .08 
No. 1, 174%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

nal .06% to 07 
No. 1, 28%-inch guin staves 8.00 to 7.75 
M. R., 80-inch gum staves. ........0...cccee8 8.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3h%- foot, per Miwa 8.50 to 9.00 





Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............. 65.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per. ee -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per Been 5.00 to 5.5: 


Head lining, car lots, aed Mi, 22-inch... 0¢< 80 to 8: 
Head lining, 18”. 
Ten-round hoop barrels. - 


eeeee eee eee eneee Py £4) 


Eight patent hoop barrels. corneas At 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, “per” M. eee .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 4 
Four patent and — wire hoop barrels.... 4! 
Half barrels, 6-hoop.......... ‘ . 87 to 8 
No. 1 white ash barter’ tub staves - 11.00 





Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M. oecccees 
White oak, ol] staves, Der M.......ccccsccccce 31.00 


Red oak, oll staves, per M....cccccscsscceses 30.00 to 31.0: 
Tierce hoops ....... weiss id 06-56 s:0%8 eoccceesee NO demand 

NE TE RS og Sn Ss cg Sona psd bs we lle nee 12.00 to 12.50 
Res SEMEN ahs -5 ging GAS oie bh G8 aN 0:6 SNe Cae Sblace 1.10 to ii 


EG COR IMIN a 'c5io oss Css caw urnat eseass 90 to 9 
Pork barrels, ash ‘ 9 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for slack material is quiet and 
farmers are said to have many barrels on hand, as th 
result of an unsatisfactory apple market, so that country 
coopers find their trade unsatisfactory and are not dis 
posed to buy new stock. Prices are less firm than last 
month, 


4.7: 
to 82.00 

















COAL BUYERS READY REFERENCE 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 








, ra 


| FRANKLIN COUNTY 
| “MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


| 507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 





Otter Creek Coal Company, 


| CHICAGO, ILL. BRAZIL, IND. 
| Miners Lower Vein White Ash Brazil Block 
| Mines near Brazil, Indiana, on Chicago & East- 
| ern Illinois R.R. Lowest rates toall connections. 
ASK FOR DELIVERED PRICES. 

PROMPT SHIPMENT GUARANTEED. 





0. S. RICHARDSON COAL 
COMPANY, 


203 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Shippers of 
Celebrated Rescreened, Susquehanna Anthracite. 


| Yellow Jacket, Lump and Egg. 


ceemetel (New River Lump and Egg. 





Live Topics About the 
Coal Trade. 


Early spring weather conditions continued to affect 
the country demand last week. Dealers are buying 
only such sizes as are necessary to meet their im- 
mediate wants and for which they can not substitute 
the sizes they have on hand. Price concessions will 
not induce them to order more than one or two cars 
at a time as they prefer frequent shipments rather 
than take chances on carrying coal into mid-summer. 

Producers are not trying to force sales to any ex- 
tent by making prices below cost of production, pre- 
ferring rather to run only two or three days each 
week, which gives them sufficient output to meet 
their present steam contracts with enough prepared 
sizes to fill any country demand. 

Many contracts made last spring for steam coal 
hold over for another year. Some new contract busi- 
ness has been closed on the basis of last April prices 
but much of this steam business will be bought on 
the open market during the next sixty or ninety days. 

Screenings are in active demand and prices around 
last week’s quotations. The consensus of producers 
seems to be that these prices will hold from 80 cents 
to $1 for the coming six months. Modern manufactur- 
ing plants are installing equipment for using fine coal 
while some of the older plants, convinced that it is 
economy to do so, are putting in stokers, consequently 





the demand for mine run and steam lump will de- 
crease rather than increase. To meet the increase in 
demand for fine coal many producers in the near 
future will find it necessary to install crushers in 
their mines. 

Considerable anthracite tonnage has been contracted 
for on April circular prices, which have been antici- 
pated, but a much larger volume of tonnage will go 
forward during the next ninety days. The action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in suspending 
until July i7 the advance of 25 cents to Chicago and 
10 cents more for points beyond sought by railway | 
companies on all shipments of anthracite, no doubt 
will be an inducement to buyers to secure their re- 
quired tonnage before the freight advance goes into 
effect. 

The Superior dock situation has materially changed | 
during the last week. The dumping of eastern. coal 
on the market to be sold at any offer is a condition 
that has passed and dock shippers have decided that 
it would be better to hold stocks, rather. than force 
more coal on the market than can be absorbed. | 








Current Quotations. 
F. 0. P. Freight rate 
Franklin County: Mines. Chicago. 
Nut, domestic..... o4-3:0' 6,60 -0's se OO ee $1.05 
Furnace it small ege SET rere 1.40 to 1.50 sleee 
3S ee ee .-. 1.35 to 1.40 
RR MIN og oh vas wise ors ests icles 1.15 to 1.20 
MONROE 5c o's oc a wine db Ga edo Sy 5to .90 
Carterville: 
SS a a a 1.40 to 1.50 1.05 
Egg and No. 1 nut....... Preeti ee ae 
ey eee Reis cetdeve MeO OO ae 
SPEOOUEIMED. 5 vss 6-5 00 805458 te Acne sae ce 
Harrisburg: 
URN Sin ara os sai Gla els @nkco lo aonb ose Vo 1.40 to 1.50 1.05 
No, 1 nut and egg........ ved se) Ace OD Lae sa 
Dee Me REC a tao ech e a dG Ne ake aes 1.25 to 1.30 
ERY NM ake oe cic So ale aie co suing 1.10 to 1.15 
Re er ene oe 85 to .90 
Springfield: 
ES Sa a ene 1.35 to 1.40 .82 
oh. RS ey ae nee 1.10 to 1.15 ca 
co NS AARC e eer eee -T5to .80 
Sullivan City, Ind 
2 SSS ae ee eee 1.40 to 1.50 87 
RG ree ee . 1.05 to 1.10 ; 
Brazil block (lower vein).. ... 2.20 to 2.30 \ 
opis i, EO Pe © aera tawee. oO we see 
Pocahontas and New River: | 
SUID BNE CBF... 5.066502 . 1.40 to 1.50 2.05 | 
EIN ales ns oS avd 6. - 1.15 to 1.25 re } 
West Virginia Splint...... . 1.30 to 1.40 1.90 | 
RONNIE ise to vake ote tain'n so siya os . 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 | 
East Kentucky: | 
TS Pee eer ae eee .. 1.35 to 1.50 1.90 | 
PER ee ee eee eee 1.16 to 1.15 spare 
Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago.... 4.19 to 4.20 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago....... 4.70 to 4.90 





PERSONAL NEWS ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 


E. L. Hedstrom & Co. have taken over the western 
sales agency of ‘‘Winnifrede Coal.’’ For many years 
the Hostler Coal & Coke Company, now in process of 
liquidation, handled this coal in the western territory. 

The Globe Coal & Coke Company, this city, is mail- 
ing to all its old customers a unique souvenir in the 
shape of a neat office clothes brush as a reminder that 
the company is still western agent for Dixon & Eddy 
anthracite coal as well as other standard coal. 

E. E. Beale, former general manager of the Carbon 
Coal & Supply Company of Omaha, is now in charge 
as manager of the western office of the Buchanan Coal 
Company. This office will cover the Nebraska, Kansas 
and western Missouri business for that company. 

Herbert H. Taylor and General Superintendent Car- 
roll, of the Taylor Coal Company, have returned from 
Boston after a week spent there on business for the 
company. 

The Italian Government has chartered a number of 
British and other vessels to transport coal from the 
United States to Italy. It is said this step was neces- 
sary owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies of 
Welsh coal. 

Two discoveries, both of vast importance to Ameri- 
can industries and one regarded as a priceless mili- 
tary asset, were recently announced by the secretary 
of the Interior Department. They are chemical pro- 
cesses which have been developed after years of re- 
search by Dr. Rittman, a chemical engineer. One 
will enable oil refiners to increase their output of 
gasoline by 200 percent while the other makes possible 
from crude petroleum the production of benzol and 
other products which form the basis of dyes and high 
explosives for which in the past in the United States 
and the remainder of the world have depended entirely 
upon Germany. Dr. Rittman has applied for patents 
upon his process to prevent any possible monopoly 
of its use and he proposes to dedicate it to the Ameri- 


can people. 
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